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Art. I.—1. The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
By a Layman. 8vo., Second Edition. Pickering, 1853. 


2. Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By Bisnor Ken. From his 
“ Practice of Divine Love.” Pickering, 1852, 


3. Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bisnop Ken. From his 
“ Manual of Prayer,” and ‘‘ Practice of Divine Love.” Second 
Edition. Pickering, 1852. 


ISHOP KEN is, to our perception, the model man of 
the Establishment. We take him to have exhibited, 
more than any other who can be named, the lights at least, 
if not the shadows, of that body of which he was so eminent 
ason. Brought into greater prominence than the “ gentle”’ 
Herbert, more energetic, and steering through more cri- 
tical times, than the “judicious”? Hooker, more definite in 
his teaching than Wilson, and with greater unction, rising 
above Andrewes and Taylor in his spirit of charity, he 
was also crowned with a more Catholic wisdom and 
breadth of view than animated many of his companions in 
the non-juring cause. To all this was added persecution, 
or what passed for such; fervid devotion, an asceticism 
beyond the general notions of his age, disinterestedness, 
active benevolence, simplicity of heart, and self-spoliation 
for conscience sake. No wonder if, with these qualifica- 
tions, he should have cast over the system in which he 
worked, and whose best phase he represented, a halo that 
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lingered on through the dreary, semi-infidel generations 
that succeeded him. 

Its brightness has been caught from afar upon the len- 
ses of the modern Oxford divinity, and concentrated with 
their highest magnifying powers for the glorification of the 
Anglicanism that bred and claimed him. Ken re-ap- 
peared in their hour of need. He became a facet, though 
an isolated, disconnected one. He was a “ sign of life,”’ 
though buried for a century and a half, and without even 
an heir at law—unless some half-dozen learned theorists 
may be considered, like Alexander’s generals, as joint- 
legatees, or the Vicar of Frome, be the phoenix risen from 
the ashes that repose outside his chaneel. Appeal was 
made, silent on the part of doubters in their studies, arti- 
culate on that of pastors and teachers, from present laxity, 
supineness, or heretical opinion, to such a speaking em- 
bodiment of their contrary graces. ‘Thomas Bath and 
Wells, whether in possession or deprived, was one of the 
answers kept ready for use against all uncomfortable mis- 
givings, and those refractory symptoms of Protestantism 
which would obtrude themselves on minds too earnest, 
and too logical withal, not to appreciate their force, but 
too wedded to a position not to do battle against them to 
the utterance. If prelates and court chaplains dutifully 
omitted the Athanasian Creed, ona notification of the 
Royal will, yet Ken courageously withstood three succes- 
sive sovereigns when they crossed his path of duty. 
you might go from Whitechapel to Bayswater in vain 
quest of the daily service, Ken, in his curacy alike and in 
his palace, enforced it by precept and example. Did epis- 
copal charges, did the common sense and universal voice 
of the country, unite in reprobating the practice of Angli- 
can confessions? What matter? Ken was the spiritual 
director of the Lady Maynard, and records in her funeral 
sermon the care and devotion with which she used to ap- 
proach the tribunal of penance. Can you have a misgiving 
of the soundness of the Anglican “‘ branch?”’ Ken built 
his nest on it with all security, and sang from it most con- 
fidently and sweetly. Are your feelings perplexed about 
the claims of the great Roman communion? Ken did not 
hesitate to preach, to write, and to act against it; and 
even when self-excommunicated from the existing Angli- 
can hierarchy, had no tendencies, no, not for one traitorous 
moment, towards submitting to Rome. Are you not 
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‘silenced by the example? Measure yourself against such a 
man as this. Itis the bad workman who complains of 
histools. A communion, with all its real or possible short- 
comings, good enough for Bishop Ken, is surely good 
enough for you and for me. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

So reasons, among others, the author of the Life which 
stands as the title to our remarks. That it has exhausted 
a first edition is some proof (though a needless one) of the 
argument having found a response in the class of minds to 
which it was addressed. The Bishop was too goodly a 
plank not to serve as an effective life-buoy in the great 
shipwreck of Anglican confidence which has been passing 
under our eyes; and he is clung to with all the tenacity 
of barnacles, by some who have resolutely pre-determined 
that no varit casus, nor tot discrimina rerum, shall drive 
them upon the Latin shore. 

In testing, therefore, the most specious form of Protes- 
tantism, as exhibited in the religious life of a character 
like that of Ken, we should be reversing the acknowledged 
rule which bids philosophers make their experiments “‘ in 
corpore vili.”” On the contrary, we anatomize the very 
patriarch of the tribe. If anything could tend to make 
one hesitate whether black might not after all be white, a 
shadow substance, a schism the church, or heresy truth, 
it might be not the meanest argument, that the said 
shadow, schism, heresy, had been owned, adopted, lived 
for, and we may add died in, by one so tried, so gentle, so 
exemplary. ‘‘ Being what thou art, would thou hadst 
been of us,’’ is the aspiration with which a Catholic rises 
from the perusal of this book. The Anglicans are right 
in making much of Bishop Ken. He is their choice speci- 
men, he seems to approach nearer than almost any of his 
communion toa Catholic type; and if ever the idea of 
one of the early Tracts for the Times were carried out, and 
we should live to see the birth of so grave an absurdity as 
a Post-Reformation office, he would have a primary claim 
to a collect, epistle, and gospel, of his own. 

But the very fact of his pre-eminence tells in the oppo- 
site direction also. For if, in tracing the career of such a 
man, we see him arrive at one of those critical moments 
which test, and either crown or mar a character; if in 
some such juncture as forms the probation of a life, he sig- 
nally fails under the trial; if when principle claims him, 
he shrinks back upon compromise, and retracts when he 
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should stand firm, and suffers the keen edge of truth to be 
blunted in his hands, lest his cotemporaries should fear to 
entrust him with the weapon ; then we have a melancholy 
spectacle which overturns our previous theorizing. This 
man, so eminent in many of the best natural qualities of the 
heart and soul, has (it seems) nothing after all to bear him 
up, amid the shock and conflict of human opinion. He has 
**no root in himself.”’ He cannot trust truth, and the 
Author of truth, with the consequences of his stating it. 
He is obliged,—yes, even he—to trim, to recall, to adapt 
his belief ; and thus, when really brought to the standard, 
sinks visibly before our eyes into the dimensions of his 
fellow-men. 

That we may not seem to be speaking vaguely, we will 
at once let his anonymous biographer introduce us to the 
following incidents in the life of Ken: 


“The next edition (of his ‘Manual of Prayers for the Scholars 
of Winchester,’) is dated 1687: this was after he became Bishop, 
and when his opinions were held by all to be a high authority in 
doctrine. It is said in the title, to be Revised, which expression 
deserves particular notice. Fortunately, the Manual did not escape 
censure during the life of the author. The Roman Catholics cited 
one passage as if it gave countenance to their Trent (!) doctrine 
of the Invocation of Saints. I say fortunately, because it called 
forth a valuable testimony of his faithfulness to the belief of the 
Anglican Church, He introduces this revised edition of 1687, by 
the following 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“« ‘Whereas, a late Popish pamphlet has injuriously affirmed that 
in a@ Manual of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Winchester 
College, I have taught the Scholars of Winchester to invocate the 
whole court of Heaven, citing these words, page 93: ‘Help me 
then, O ye blessed host of Heaven,’ &c. I think myself obliged to 
declare that by that apostrophe, I did no more intend the Popish 
invocation of saints and angels, than the holy Psalmist did, when 
he calls upon the sun, moon, and stars, fire, hail, and snow, &c., to 
praise God (Ps. 148). And to prevent all future misinterpretations, 
I have altered, not the sense, but the words of that paragraph; and 
I do solemnly profess that I believe the invocation of saints and 
angels, as it is practised in the Church of Rome, to be ‘a fond 
thing, vainly invented, grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God,’ as Article XXII. of the 
Church of England styles it, to whose judgment I humbly 


submit. 
«¢¢ THO, Bath and Wells.’ 
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“ The original and revised passages, when collated, will show the 
subject of the ‘injurious’ criticism, and its explanation.| 


Ed, 1681. 


“«Help me, then, O blessed 
Host of Heaven, to celebrate 
that unknown Sorrow, that won- 
derful Love, which you your- 
selves so much admire ; help me 
to praise my crucified Saviour.’ 


1687, Revised. 


‘““*O yeblessed Host of Heaven, 
who rejoice at the conversion of 
one single sinner, adore and 
praise my crucified Saviour, who 
died for the sins of the world; 
adore and praise that unknown 


Sorrow, that wonderful Love, 
which you yourselves must needs 
admire.’ 
“Thus the Roman Catholic writers of the day gained nothing by 
their attempt to appropriate Ken’s authority to their errors.”— 
Life, pp. 64-6.* 


Whatever may have been the object of such writers (or 
writer, for mention is made of a single pamphlet) in accu- 
mulating proof for the doctrine of Invocation by appealing 
to a protestant manual, we are less concerned with this 
than with the Bishop himself. And we must needs say, 
that either in his first edition he had indulged a mere 
poetic license on a very solemn subject, or now in his 
second consented to retreat before a popular clamour by 
an unworthy shuffle. His own declaration closes the door 
against a third supposition—a change of opinion between 
the two editions. 

Who can accept his defence, that this “ apostrophe,” 
addressed to the Heavenly court, was simply as though he 
had said, Help me, O sun, moon, and stars; help me, fire, 
hail, and snow! It is true that the Psalmist, the prophets, 
and the three children in the furnace, called upon the 
inanimate works of creation to join them in glorifying 
their Creator. ‘‘ For they praise Him,” says St. Jerome,t 
“ not in word, but in work: by their beauty, variety, great- 
ness, motion, and by thus exhibiting to the beholders His 
creative power and wisdom.”’ But is this mere prosopopeia 
the sense we should attach to such an apostrophe to the 
angelic host as Ken wrote in 1681, and retracted six years 
after? We will suppose ourselves to be, not Catholics, 
still less crabbed reviewers, picking to pieces an Anglican 





* The quotations are made from the first edition. 
J See Cornelius 4 Lapide, in Is. i, 1. Dan, iii. 57. 
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divine, but Winchester scholars, using the first edition of 
Ken’s Manual. We are then solemnly addressing those 
whose divine love and perfect intelligence is the model 
towards which we are to train our feeble efforts, and after 
whose hymns we are to tune our lagging praises. Our 
best feelings would be outraged if any one, Papist or 
Puritan, should step in to tell us that the pious author of 
our favourite manual thereby only meant to use a figure of 
speech, or a flourish of devotional rhetoric. No, no; we 
mean something real ; and as we wish to be cautious, and 
not stumble unawares upon the track of the Roman_road, 
we mean as follows: 

O blessed angels and archangels, O principalities and 
powers! by contemplating the glories and perfections with 
which you are invested, by representing to my mind your 
faultless obedience and your ardent love, may I be as 
greatly assisted in my devotions as by the spheres of the 
planets, or the immensity of the fixed stars, or by the 
dazzling beauties of a snow-storm, or the terrors of a 
conflagration, or a solemn procession of wintry clouds ! 

We confess we see no way of escape for the Bishop out 
of the dilemma of having either expressed what he did not 
mean, or retracted what he did. If in 1681 he meant, 
‘Help me, O angels, in my devotions,’’ what but the 
arbitrium popularis aure made him in 1687 “adapt’’ (to 
use the phrase of a more modern Doctor in Divinity ) his 
expressions ‘‘ to the use of the English Church,” and say, 
**O angels, I will not now ask you to help my devotions—. 
the request has been misunderstood—I will only ask you 
to pursue your own?” ‘To have acknowledged broadly 
that he had ventured beyond the entrenchments of his 
sect, and drawn too near the eternal city, but that now he 
returned to his colours, would have been speaking out 
intelligibly. But to tell us that “‘ Help me” means no 
real invocation, that it may be interpreted within the 
limits of Article XXII., and that by turning it into ‘‘adore 
and praise ’’ you have the same sense in safer words, is a 
refinement that would do honour to any gladiatorial display 
of the neo-Anglican logic. It is like saying prayers upon 
** the larger and smaller beads ’”’ without any thought of 
the Rosary. We seem to have arrived at the very fountain- 
head of the “ non-natural sense.”’ 

Nor was this a solitary instance of retractation:, . 
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“ About this time (1686) he was called upon for another edition 
of his ‘Practice of Divine Love.’ As in the case of his Manual 
of Prayers, he had been misrepresented in ‘a Popish pamphlet’ 
to hold the Roman doctrine of Invocation of Saints, so now they 
claimed him as a believer in the dogma of Transubstantiation. He 
thus refutes the charge in a preface to the second edition: ‘The 
author thinks himself obliged to declare that he does now, and 
always did, humbly submit this exposition to the judgment of the 
Church of England, conformably to whose Articles he desires all 
good Christians to interpret it: and to prevent all misunderstand- 
ings for the future, he has in his revising it made some few little 
alterations, not at all varying his meaning, but his expressions, to 
render the whole as unexceptionable as becomes a book not designed 
for dispute, but for devotion.’ 

“It will be seen by the altered passage in this edition (published 
in 1686), that whilst he repudiates the Roman error of Transub- 
stantiation, he conveys his deliberate and confirmed adherence to 
the Anglican (because Catholic) doctrine of the ‘ Real Presence’ 


Bishop Ken. 


in the Holy Eucharist. 


1685, 

“O God incarnate, how Thou 
canst ‘give us Thy Flesh to eat, 
and Thy Blood to drink ;’ how 
Thy Flesh is meat indeed, and 
Thy Blood is drink indeed ; how 
he that eateth Thy Flesh and 
drinketh Thy Blood dwelleth in 
Thee, and Thou in him; how he 
shall live by Thee, and be raised 
up by Thee to life eternal; how 
Thou, who art in Heaven, art 
present on the Altar, I can by 
no means explain; but I firmly 
believe it all, because Thou hast 
said it, and I firmly rely on Thy 
love, and on Thy Omnipotence, 
to make good Thy word, though 
the means of doing it I cannot 
comprehend,” 


1686, 

“O God Incarnate, how the 
bread and the wine, unchanged 
in their substance, become Thy 
Body and Thy Blood; after what 
extraordinary manner Thou, who 
art in Heaven, art present 
throughout the whole sacramen- 
tal action to every devout re- 
ceiver ; how Thou canst give us 
Thy Flesh to eat, and Thy Blood 
to drink; how Thy Flesh is meat 
indeed, and Thy Blood is drink 
indeed; how he that eateth Thy 
Flesh, and drinketh Thy Blood, 
dwelleth in Thee, and Thou in 
him; how he shall live by Thee, 
and be raised up by Thee to life 
eternal, I can by no means com- 
prehend; but I firmly believe 
all Thou hast said, and I firmly 
rely on Thy Omnipotent love to 
make good Thy word, for which 
all love, all glory be to Thee.” — 
pp. 222-3, 2 


Now we have the Bishop here asserting, that in his 
revision he did no more than make ‘‘ some few little altera- 
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tions, not at all varying his meaning, but his expressions.” 
And the Layman tells us, that while repudiating Tran- 
substantiation, Ken still confirmed his adherence “ to the 
Anglican, because Catholic, doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist.”” That Ken went quite as far as 
the Anglican doctrine is evident, and here we do not 
join issue. Saving this clause, we take leave to controvert 
all the rest. 

There is, then, one definition alone, whereby the Church 
secures her belief in the Divine Presence on her altars. 
All these expressions of the Fathers, so well known in 
catene of their writings, which affirm an objective change 
in the elements upon consecration, gathering, as they do, 
clearness and intensity as time and emergent heresies 
evolved them, prepared the way for one final decree, when 
the measure of heresy should be filled to the brim. That 
decree was no novelty. It did but express the implicit 
conviction of all preceding centuries, when it concentrated 
for ever in a single word the Catholic belief in the Real 
Presence. Dispute the change of substance in the Eu- 
charist, and you no longer have a real hold upon any doc- 
trine higher than the sacramentarian theory. Tell a man 
that God by His Omnipotence changes into the Body He 
has assumed by Incarnation the substance He was pleased 
to create: though imagination fails of tracing the manner 
of the change, the intellect receives the idea with ease, as 
one correlative both to creation and Incarnation. But tell 
him that the Incarnate Deity is there, and yet that bread 
is also there unchanged; that the substance of the ele- 
ment becomes the veil of the substantial, because real pre- 
sence of Christ. This, (supposing for a moment it were the 
Catholic truth,) would demand a greater submission of the 
understanding than what the Church bids her children 
believe. There is, we repeat, no discoverable standing- 
ground for the intellect, and certainly no basis for faith to 
build on, between the Catholic definition, and the vague- 
ness and unreality of the thousand-and-one shades of mis- 
belief that surround us. Deny Transubstantiation, and 
that moment your belief (so-called) has passed from the 
objective to the subjective region of your mind. 

All this has been abundantly proved in the religious his- 
tory of the Establishment, though we have not space to go 
through the proof. Amplify as much as possible the or- 
thodoxy of her first beginnings on the subject of the Eu- 
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charist. The higher you place them, the more determi- 
nate and uniform appears her declension through the three 
centuries of her existence. Say, that in the mind of An- 
drewes (though against him you must place Hooker on 
the unfavourable side,) and of Montagu, and a few other 
exceptional men, the broken tradition lingered on in much 
of its vigour; that the tone of teachers throughout the 
country, declared Puritans excepted, was much _ higher 
than at present; and that its latest glimmers shone in 
Ken’s “ editio princeps.’”” Yet we are compelled to date 
another epoch from the appearance of his Revises, in which 
the weight of public opinion forced him to speak the lan- 
guage of his day. And the downward course of that his- 
tory would be written in episcopal charges and parochial 
practices, with which many of our readers are acquainted, 
and which we must leave them to follow in their own recol- 
lections. 

The Bishop’s alteration, therefore, was an essential one. 
It seemed merely to take out a word or so, but it did its work 
none the less effectually for the neatness of the operation. 
To prick the optic nerve, to divide the jugular artery, re- 
quire no greater exertion than would suffice to make a 
stitch in embroidery. Place the edge of a razor vertically 
on a grind-stone; give only half a turn to the wheel: it is 
the same razor still, minus the edge. That “‘one little alter- 
ation”’ leaves its materiality intact ; but its formality, (as 
theologians would speak,) that which makes it what it is in 
our regard, and determines its character, is gone. We are 
poorly consoled by the assurance that it has lost very little 
weight of metal. And so, what was it that Ken’s revision 
of his paragraph ground off? Simply the edge, which was 
the all. Before, it had contained something of a definite 
profession of belief. But the Articles will not have it so, 
and the voice of England backs the Articles ; and, behold, 
the profession of belief has vanished. The thing is done, 
and done with all the tranquillity, the imperceptibleness, 
of a dissolving view, or a scene in the diorama. ‘There 
is no shock, no rude transition ; but the picture fades amid 
the strains of gentle music, and all becomes twilight, and 
grows deeper still ; and then the outlines which many had 
felt to be too painfully sharp and definite, re-appear; but 
touched and softened and rounded away by the mellowing 
*‘ religious gleams’’ of quiet moonlight. All is repose, all 
is harmony ; and a murmur of applause goes round, for by 
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that touch the transformation is complete. It was doc- 
trine, Oh, it was startling; now it is only bland and tran- 
quil devotion. It seemed to express what is held by one 
peculiar body alone upon earth: but look at it again; it 
has become a string of loving expressions in which a pious 
soul of any school of opinion (barring always that one defi- 
nite body) might join. It had a dangerous look, and 
made us hold our breath; but in this present light it is 
perfectly safe, and we are at ease again. 

Catholics are sometimes charged with a narrow exclu- 
siveness for denying the possibility of any but a Catholic 
making an act of faith. Yet, if we wished to prove such 
a thesis by experiment, we know not what instance could 
be brought more to the point than this conduct of Bishop 
Ken. Here was a man with all that meek and quiet cou- 
rage in his heart which grace would have elevated to the 
temper of a martyr. Itis no worldly prelate whose course 
of life has unstrung his soul, and rendered him unequal to 
a sacrifice ; who sinks back upon the silken ease which has 
become his second nature, at the price of some religious 
truth with which he knows himself entrusted. Ken would 
never have occupied his niche in the Established Church, 
he would have forfeited his place in the lips and hearts of 
Anglicans, had he not endured the Tower for one deter- 
mined act of conscience, and deprival and exile at Long- 
leat for another. It is this very characteristic which gives 
such significancy to the retractations we have recorded. 
His was an honest undaunted mind. Whatever he felt 
himself entitled to hold, or called upon to do, whatever 
came before him as real and straightforward, incumbent 
on him, permissible to him, asa prelate of his communion 
or a subject of his king, that he held, that he acted on. 
No matter what the sacrifice; his long course of self- 
denial had trained him for it, and he met it with courage 
and calmness. Thus, he has strong opinions against what 
(as a condescension to his memory) we will for once call 
“the Church of Rome.’’ He preaches against it in White- 
hall, surrounded by courtiers’ ears and tongues to “ carry 
the matter’’ to the king. With delicacy and tact, but un- 
mistakably, he pours through the close-drawn curtains of 
the unoccupied royal tribune an insinuation against the 
royal creed, for which in previous reigns the Star-chamber, 
the pillory, not to say the scaffold, might have been his 
reward, Not long after, he sets his seal to the same con- 
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victions by being led to prison. Again, he has taken oaths 
of allegiance to that prince whose religion he conscien- 
tiously dislikes and fears, and who has rashly, tyrannically, 
invaded his personal and official liberties. A turn of 
events brings another upon the throne; a Protestant like 
himself, though not representing the same among the many 
faces of Protestantism. More pliant consciences all around 
him, his familiar friends, characters whom he respects, 
from whom he has sought advice, bow before the rising 
sun, and transfer their oaths without a scruple. Not so 
Bishop Ken. Revolutions cannot dissolve the bond of 
his allegiance. His king is now an exile; he has (it may 
be) no very great personal respect for him, he certainly has 
no personal motive of attachment to his cause. But James 
is his one liege master still. He has a clear duty before 
him, and is equal to the decisive moment, With un- 
shrinking nerve he suffers the amputation of “‘ the outward 
limbs and flourishes,’ and all that cherished work, into 
which his active being had developed. His life retreats 
into its centre; for, in that lopped trunk is still a heart to 
sing, and love, and praise. A trenchant sacrifice is de- 
manded, but he does not quail. ‘Temptations doubtless 
come over him, to bend a little to the times ; but they are 
repelled—he sees his way. 

All this is no mean commendation ; and there it ends. 
Take him now at another period of his life. He ventures 
into a higher sphere, and comes across the supernatural. 
His devotion leads him, for example, to contemplate the 
unutterable condescension of an Incarnate God, resting 
upon the altars of His creatures, affording Himself to be 
their very nourishment. In presence of that thought he 
pours out his whole soul in fervent devotion. Articles and 
formularies become to him as though they were not ; their 
‘“‘ stammering lips’’ speak unheeded; he listens only to 
the voice of his own heart, whose impulses respond in every 
throb to the declarations of his Redeemer. Like some 
traveller on an Alpine height, he has a vision of glory and 
loveliness spread out before him, which attracts onward his 
uncounted steps. The rose-tints are cast on the glittering 
peak above him. He has been forewarned of precipices, 
and drifts, and ice-chasms, but he is concentrated on the 
one intense desire to draw nearer to that on which he gazes. 
And nearer he draws, visibly, rapidly. On a sudden he 
stops bewildered; how far has he advanced beyond his” 
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companions! May he safely go on? What is all this 
leading him to? He hears their voices shouting to him 
from below, that he has mistaken his path ; a pace or two 
further, and he must plunge down those unfathomable rifts 
which they see clearly, while his eager pursuit has blinded 
him. True, he had forgotten, he must be more cautious 
for the future. His excursions henceforward shall be 
within safer limits. It was a dream ; a beautiful one, and 
his friends must forgive him. He had felt again within 
his breast the vigour and freshness of his youth, and but 
for their warning voices, he could have pursued it further. 
See, the light has already faded from the peak above. 
With a sigh he retraces his ardent strides, and comes down 
from what might have been his Tabor, to join the scribes 
= the mixed multitude that are questioning at its 
ase ! 

Let it not be said, that we have given undue prominence 
to one or two acts of unfaithfulness to religious truth. One 
act contains a life, and thereby an eternity. The disobe- 
dient prophet fell when he turned the bridle of his beast 
towards Bethel; Ananias, when one brief falsehood had 
crossed his lips. ‘‘ Follow Me,” was said to the apostles 
once, and once for all, A full deliberate act on the sub- 
ject-matter of religion is literally infinite in extent and 
consequence; its stamp is ineflaceable, except by a counter- 
movement commensurate with itself. Moreover, the great 
protestant moralist, Butler, in his Analogy, bids us remark 
that there are men whose mortal probation seems chiefly 
carried on in the department of religious difficulties. Com- 
paratively untried by the more external obvious tempta- 
tions which assail their fellows, they stand or fall accord- 
ing to the manner in which they confront and dispose of 
articles of faith. This is evident enough when stated, but 
(we think) not sufficiently insisted on in the controversy 
which agitates our day. For it follows, that such a man 
may possess a crowd of high and noble qualities. His life 
may be one continual self-discipline, aye, almost up to the 
mark of ancient heresiarchs. He may exhibit the great- 
ness of soul, the unshaken placidity through weal or woe, 
that have gilded the lives and death-beds of pagan philo- 
sophers, and the followers of Islam. Beyond all this, he may 
have affection and gentleness, he may have that gush of 
warm feelings and ready expression which enables him to 
rise into flights of devotion. He may have such intellec- 
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tual perceptions of the beauty of Christian truths; nature, 
as distinct from grace, may be so rich and prolific within 
him ; education, culture, familiarity, may so have moulded 
him, that he grows into the hymnist, the preacher, the 
guide of other men’s prayers and consciences ; revered and 
followed, a centre, a cynosure, a beacon-light in days of 
perplexity, a token of the presence of God in the religious 
community which he adorns. 

And yet, amid all these attractive things, such a man 
may simply have failed in the one act of obedience which his 
Master had demanded of him. He may simply have hung 
back when he was called, nay, drawn forward. At some 
one or more periods in his course, an angel had whispered 
to him, ‘‘ Save thy life; look not back, neither stay thou 
in all the country about; but save thyself in the mountain, 
lest thou also be consumed.”’ Unlike the patriarch, he has 
disobeyed. Old associations were too dear, his entourage 
too powerful. He can give up much, but not this one 
thing. He would stay where he is, and be as mortified as 
you will; go he cannot. And there he remains, a monu- 
ment of the vengeance of proffered grace ; fixed, statue- 
like, yet brilliant—a pillar of salt on the devoted plain. Oh, 
thought of awe! Held up to his own generation and those 
that come after as a sign of life, he has “the name of be- 
ing alive,’’* and he is dead. We judge no man. When all 
things are made clear, may some plea which we cannot 
discover for him, appear on behalf of Thomas Ken. 

Now, reverse the picture. Put the case, that Ken had 
stood as firm to his spiritual instincts as we have seen 
him stand to an external duty. Hear him say to his own 
conscience and to all objectors: ‘* What I have written, I 
have written. I wrote it, because I felt it true. The 
question with me is not, whose belief does it exceed? but, 
does it come upto the standard of my interior convictions ? 
Until I have a sense that the Divine Presence in the Eu- 
charist is not more definite than my friends would have it 
to be, I stand to the measure of definiteness which I have 
assigned. ‘Great is the truth, and stronger than all 
things;’ it is sacred, paramount. I have sought and 
trusted it hitherto; 1 will seek and trust it still. It is 
above me, independent of me; a word revealed, complete, 





* Apoc, iii, 1. 
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objective, unalterable; and will judge me at the last. I 
may not pare away one hair’s-breadth, though the edges 
grate upon the minds of all who surround me. What I 
have written, I have pledged myself to in hours of commu- 
nion with God; and it stands against all comers, until it 
shall be overthrown by a conviction emanating as much 
from my inmost soul as that which at first evolved it.’’? Im- 
agine such an ideal Ken; you have then, * Athanasium 
contra mundum.’”’ And what results? He loses his 
character at Woodhay and Winchester, and with the 
clergy of Bath and Wells; Charles repents of his rash 
good-nature in giving a mitre to the man whose former 
resistance to his royal will might have been a pledge of 
his after obstinacy ; the court frowns and stares ; puritans 
rejoice at his fall, papists thank God for his dawning pros- 
pects; Izaak Walton the younger sighs over his poor rela- 
tive who has lost himself for a dream, and Mr. Bowles and 
the Layman choose some other subject of biography. But 
meanwhile he has dared to follow his conscience in the 
face of all contingencies ; he has corresponded to the grace 
which gave him the first spiritual perceptions. The light 
increases in his soul, till it discovers to him his true home. 
He sells all for the pearl of great price, seeks and finds the 
true Presence of his Incarnate Lord, chooses the affliction 
of God’s children before the treasures of Egypt, and is a 
recusant and a papist to English eyes, but crowned with 
the crowns of confessorship and virginity in heaven. 

All this while we have owed our readers an apology for 
thus plunging 2m medias res, instead of giving them a 
more detailed and regular account of the life before us. 
We feel, however, that in dwelling on Ken’s want of dog- 
matic firmness, we have been laying our finger on the 
characteristic which makes that life important. He is set 
forth as an argument for Anglicanism: and our answer 
is, that far from proving aught in its favour, he exhibits it 
as a broken reed for all who lean upon it. How probably, 
we ask, would the Nicene Fathers have admitted into 
their confession of faith, that one iota * which, according 
to Gibbon’s sneer, divided the Christian world? Or how 
would Saint Athanasius have entertained the proposal of 
putting out a supplemental and more lenient formula to 





* The Arians proposed a symbol containing the word dyovovaroy 
and asserting the Son to be of dike Substance with the Father. 
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conciliate heretical prejudices? Had Ken’s house, equally 
with theirs, been built upon a rock, he would have stood 
as mighty a storm. 

We will now, by’ way of digression, notice the two 
smaller works which head our Article. They are reprints 
of Ken’s “ Practice of Divine Love,” and ‘‘ Approach to 
the Holy Altar,’’ with prefaces by a modern Editor. A 
second glance suffices to establish the fact of their being 
edited by the same hand which has given us the life itself. 
Internal evidences of style and manner, together with ini- 
tials, and the time and place of publication, amount to 
demonstrative proof. And melancholy it is to see in one 
of the said prefaces, a rifaccimento of the old threadbare 
charges of idolatry, adoration of our Blessed Lady, inno- 
vations of Roman Pontiffs, unauthorized additions to the 
Creed, and so forth ; forming a somewhat lengthy and not 
entirely relevant discourse on the text of a devotional ex- 
pression of the Bishop’s, who (Practice of Divine Love, 
p. 69, ed., 1686.) renounces, detests, and bewails, as odi- 
ous and offensive to God, as directly opposed to His Love 
and to His Glory, “‘ all voluntary humility and worshipping 
of Angels, or reliance on the creature.”” Whereupon are 
elaborated twenty pages of introduction, good part being 
occupied by texts of Scripture, arranged in parallel 
columns, with titles given to the Blessed Virgin by Catho- 
lic saints and doctors, for the purpose, of course, of exhi- 
biting the latter as unscriptural. All this is the more sad, 
because the writer’s polemics, in general, are not of the 
rude Exeter-hall school, but moderate, gentle, almost 
bland, ‘‘ There is nowhere”’ he says, (Life of Ken, p. 168.) 
*‘ any one controversial tract of Bishop Ken; disputation 
was not hiselement.’’ In what evil hour then did his bio- 
grapher forsake so good an example? We feel sure that 
controversy is not the element in which he naturally 
moves. Dut we are compelled to add, that he enters it 
with as great a misapprehension of first principles, and of 
the real point in debate, as if his sentences came from a 
Stowell, or a Macneile. ‘‘ To say not a word,” he begins, 


“Of the extravagancies of Purgatory, and Indulgences, and 
Transubstantiation, enforced under anathema in those additional 
articles [of the Creed of Pope Pius,] Ken could not endure that the 
worship of Saints should come between God and His creatures, 
and thus derogate from the All-sufficient,—or, as St. Paul expresses 
it, ‘the One Mediator,’ ” &c.... 
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“ We need no controversy to prove that these are contrary to God’s 
express and often-repeated command. Take only the Papal wor- 
ship of the Blessed Virgin. We have but to ask, What says 
Scripture ? and, What says the Roman Church? and by way of 
answer place the two side by side with each other,” (Pref. to “‘ Prac- 
tice of Divine Love,” pp. iv. v.) 


Among the titles of the Mother of God, of which we 
have here such a formidable list presented to us, there are 
some in which we really should have thought the Editor— 
whom we imagine to hold, as far as Anglicans in general 
do hold, the Incarnation—would have seen no offence. 
What has he to say to the following, which he quotes 
without comment, on the anti-scriptural side of his page ? 
** Ark of the Covenant, sweet Parent of Mercy, Blessed 
Gate of Heaven, bright Palace of Light, Tabernacle 
of the Holy Ghost, Window of Heaven, Tabernacle of 
God, Nursing-mother of God, Gate of the Great King, 
Seat of Wisdom, Abode of Divine Grace?’?’ What ex- 
ception can be taken to these, and others, e. g. from the 
Litany of Loretto, which would not throw down the bar- 
rier that excludes the heresy of Nestorius? Surely, they 
are only so many expressions of the stupendous Fact and 
miracle of mercy, on which both he and ourselves are 
resting our hopes of salvation. There are other titles on 
his list, dear to every Catholic heart, and noé misunder- 
stood, we beg to assert, by a Catholic child that has been 
drilled in its catechism, in which we can hardly expect 
any one external to the Church to sympathize. Men 
may by the light of their natural understanding, by the 
unmistakeable witness of the Fathers of East and West, 
or by a familiarity with Catholic expositions of Catholic 
words, go a considerable way in accepting the doctrine of 
the invocation of Saints. They may thus clear from their 
minds the first outside crust of Protestant misconception, 
and see, as from afar off, the intellectual harmony, the 
moral fitness and beauty, the reasonableness—all but the 
necessity,—of that great truth. So far, we might appeal 
from the writer to Montagu, Brett, Field,* and others of 
his own communion, who lived, taught, and died, Protes- 
tants. But, to embrace it heartily, to make it a part of 
their spiritual consciousness, inwardly to feel its conform- 





* See especially, Blackmore’s ‘“‘ Harmony of Anglican Doctrine 
with the Doctrine of the Russian Orthodox Church.” 
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ity to the Divine will, and the aids it ministers to humility, 
watchfulness, and the love of God,—this belongs to the 
inheritance of the Church’s children. And a conscious- 
ness thus formed and developed, has (we doubt not) in 
almost every case followed upon, not preceded, the first 
trustful act of invocation. 

Meanwhile, we should have thought it was late in the 
day of this great controversy, to come against us with such 
quotations as, ‘* What profiteth the graven image, that the 
maker thereof hath given it; the molten image, and a 
teacher of lies ’*—and so on to the end of the passage. For, 
of course, there is no question between the Editor of Ken 
and the Catholic Church, that idolatry is denounced in 
Scripture, and is one of the most enormous of sins. It is 
on the minor premiss that issue is joined; the assertion 
that Catholic invocation of Saints, and veneration of holy 
images, is of the nature of idolatry. We might here 
easily quote the Catechism of the Council of Trent on the 
first commandment, and we feel that it ought in fairness 
to be quoted by every anti-Catholic controversialist who 
touches upon these doctrines. But we will only say that 
these applications of Holy writ are venturous on the part 
df religionists who enshrine in their cathedrals such 
** teachers of lies,’’ or worse, such unmitigated paganisms 
as winged Victory, Fame, Britannia, Hercules, and Doctor 
Johnson: and over whose parish chancels the royal lion 
(no unmeaning or unworshipped symbol, either,) grins 
with all the fierce supremacy of Siva the destroyer. Let 
us see what ‘‘ holy images”’ the Anglican authorities will 
decree,—or permit—to perpetuate veneration for the Iron 
Duke, before we proceed in the controversy upon the use 
or abuse of signs and symbols. Meanwhile, we feel these 
distorted applications to be (to say the very least) as un- 
real, nay, as profane, as the psalter of 8. Bonaventure 
doubtless appears to the Layman. 

The argument especially employed by this writer (in 
common with so many others) is the petitio principii :— 
a trope, the force of which consists in taking for granted 
the very point you are required to prove. A most ready 
and effective weapon, this, in light skirmishing ; for ‘‘ he 
who fights and runs away,’’ has a manifest advantage over 
the more systematic soldier who is bent upon making 
good his ground. We suffer the same discomfiture, when 
opposed to such Parthian troops, which Dominie Sampson 
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experienced at the hands of Counsellor Pleydell. We 
advance towards the foe, imagining that the engagement 
is to take place upon certain grounds. Either the inter- 
pretation of special passages of Scripture, or the broad 
question of the authority of the Church’s traditional inter- 
pretation, the meaning of the Council of Trent in her 
definitions of doctrine, or of Fathers and Saints in their 
devotional expressions ; such as these, we conceived, were 
the questions at issue. But when we have marched up 
and deployed upon this definite battle-field, behold! our 
adversary is in full career upon another. He just takes us 
for a moment on the flank, fires a stray shot or two into 
our advanced posts, and with a depreciating gesture at all 
our platoons and parks of artillery, flies off to erect his 
trophy at a safe distance from what should have been the 
scene of action. Unlike the English at Waterloo, who 
did not know when they were beaten, he seems not quite 
aware what he is going to attack; or rather, instead of 
making any real onslaught, he is content with sending a 
trumpet to tell us we are well drubbed already. ‘‘ We 
need no controversy to prove ’’—but what then becomes of 
all the controversy that has been expended on proving? 
In what category are we to set down Henry More’s 
** Mystery of Iniquity,’’ and Jewell’s “ Apology,’’ and 
Taylor’s “‘ Dissuasive,”’ and Hall’s ‘‘ No Peace with 
Rome?’’ Not to mention the countless shoal that have 
swum in the wake of these Tritons; down to the Layman 
himself, and down to Mr. Keble, who has recently (we 
believe) demonstrated that every one who joins the Catho- 
lic (we beg pardon, the Roman) Church, thereby breaks 
each and all of the Ten Commandments. Has it been 
nothing but thrice routing all their foes, and slaying thrice 
the slain? If these efforts, learned and unlearned, past and 
present, have been a blotting of waste paper, why have 
the trunkmakers been so long defrauded of such ample 
materials ? 

Mais, Monsieur, aprés tout, vous etes des idolatres ! 
said an English protestant lady to a French priest of our 
acquaintance. This was her one all-sufficing, all-includ- 
ing reply to the successive considerations that were being 
mildly and patiently laid before her. A great first prin- 
ciple being once so irrefutably established, all minor con- 
siderations might go to the four winds. Now such a line 
of proof might serve passably well for a lady’s logic, which 
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is said (we do not pledge ourselves to the truth of the alle- 
gation) to be comprised in the dictum, “ Est, guia est.” 
But we must ueeds remark, that authors who deliberately 
enter the field of theology, and set themselves in array 
against a system (even on their own shewing) of thirteen 
centuries’ standing, owned by a hundred and fifty millions 
of Christians now alive upon earth, ought to have some- 
thing more to shew for their position than, “ N’importe, 
apres tout, vous etes des idolatres.”’ 

Again, as to the Popery of the past, who could believe 
that the following passage in the life of Ken was written 
in praise of an idolater, one who built all his religion on a 
rotten foundation, adored a creature, served graven images, 
boasted himself of idols? Certainly the conclusion of the 
passage, which reminds us that ‘‘covetousness is idolatry,’’ 
seems to distribute the charge impartially between us poor 
Papists and a much larger class of our countrymen. The 
two shells of the oyster are politely handed to each of the 
litigant parties : 


“The antient and famed school of Winchester was founded by 
William of Wykeham, a prelate whose noble religious charity 
consecrated all his wealth to munificent works for the honour of 
God. Witness his two colleges of St. Mary, at Winchester and 
Oxford, wholly designed and endowed by himself for the perpetual 
maintenance of poor scholars, to be instructed in theology and 
scholastic learning, whereby the Church might inherit a succession 
of holy men to administer the solemn rites of religion.” 


Videlicet, gentle reader, to celebrate Mass, say their 
Breviaries (including the Little Office of the Lb. Virgin), 
sing the Litany of the Saints, instruct the people in the 
Rosary, and do their utmost to extirpate Lollardism.—But 
to proceed : 

“The crowning testimony of his zeal was the restoration of 
Winchester Cathedral, a work seemingly beyond the powers of one 
man to accomplish. What a wise heart, what holy fervour, and 
stedfast energetic faith, must have sustained him in completiug 
such a monument of grandeur and skill!” 


In short, he had every requisite for a great and good 
man but a knowledge of the First Commandment. 


‘‘Where now in this reluctant age shall we find one great- 
hearted man to lay even the first stone of such a temple, in faith 
that future servants would be raised to carry on the work? Vast 
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heaps of wealth, untold revenues, lofty palaces, multiply through 
the land, while our parish churches, even within the domains of 
the great and noble, fall to decay. God has poured into our lap 
the treasures of the world, but alas! our hearts lie in our coffers. 
cooscoses Christ’s name has been on our lips four centuries and a half 
since Wykeham was called to his reward, &c.”—pp. 8-10. 


We cannot here forego the following interesting passage : 


‘**In founding his College of St. Mary Winton, Wykeham did not 
leave the objects of his munificence to the uncertain judgment or 
principles (!) of after times, He knew that without a code of fixed 
rules, based on the supreme love of God, his plan would want*the 
elements of lasting success........... He directed how they should sit 
at dinner; how during the meal one of the scholars shall read 
aloud a portion of the Bible, or other holy book, ‘ quem in silentio 
epulantes audiant, et diligenter auscultent ;’ and how, after saying 
grace, they shall go quietly out of hall, except on high festivals in 
winter, when they may remain to enjoy themselves over the fire, in 
singing, or reading poems and histories, or in other recreations, 
‘ qu clericalem statum condecorant.’ 

“Above all, he provides for their daily attendance in chapel, 
where they are commanded to join reverently in the appointed 
services [we trow, the original Statutes, from which the author is 
here quoting, are less vaguely worded], and in the observance of 
the Church festivals, chanting of psalms, &c. ‘So much care is 
taken,’ says Ken, ‘to make the youths good Christians [after the 
same idolatrous sort] as well as good scholars, and they go so 
frequently to prayers, every day in the chapel and in the school, 
singing hymns and psalms to God so frequently in their chamber, 
and in the chapel, and in the hall, that they are in a manner 
brought up in a perpetuity of prayer.’’’—pp. 10, 11. 


It is more than time to pass from the subject of idolatry; 
yet we cannot do so without recording that the Editor of 
Ken’s Exposition, after he has stated the Catholic dis- 
tinction between Latria, Hyperdulia, and Dulia, quietly 
goes on to say: 

“It can be plainly shown that these distinctions, when brought 


to the test of Scripture, are unreal. They are mere dogmatic and 
verbal * differences, to silence conscientious scruples. And even 





*It is hard to see in what sense the writer here uses these 
words. We should have thought that a difference merely verbal 
was not dogmatic, and vice versi. The strong ground which every 
Catholic would take on this subject is, that the difference between 
Latria and Hyperdulia is so little verbal, so really dogmatic, that 
the one could not grow into the place of the other. 
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if they were true in theory, they would be fallacious in practice. 
The learned might understand them, but the great mass of the 
people, the poor and unlearned, who should ‘have the Gospel 
preached to them’ in all its simplicity, cannot thus distinguish— 
they cannot weigh their aspirations in the nicely adjusted scales of 
a graduated worship. The millions of devotees who make their 
pilgrimages to bow down before the miraculous images of the Virgin 
at Halle, Einsiedlin, Rimini, Loretto, &c., are taught to ascribe to 
her the attributes of the Deity, to expect miraculous cures at her 
shrine, and divine influences of grace imparted by her in answer 
to their prayers. Call them, therefore, Latria, Hyper-dulia, or 
Dulia, as they may, it is worship still; it is that. service of the 
heart and spirit of which God has declared His jealousy when paid 
to another—against which He denounces judgment.” —>p. 22. 


We would that Dr. Whately, or some other professor of 
dialectics, had been called in to act as valet to this passage 
before it came abroad. But let it stand as it does, in 
dressing-gown and slippers: what says it? Much as 
follows: ‘‘ Papist, thou reasonest well. I know perfectly 
how you get off by an ingenious piece of special pleading. 
Your idolatry is graduated, and thus you deceive simple 


minds. It is possible that you may even take yourselves 
in, as well as the common people. You may really believe 
(though it is prodigious ) that there is such a distinction as 
you put out in words. Even if it were so, it would bea 
difference appreciable only by a few choice intelligences. 
Bellarmine in his study, and Ken in his, might pass through 
the ordeal unharmed. But, in fact, the whole is a mere 
shuffle; I have thoroughly investigated the subject, and I 
assure you, upon my veracity, that Latria and Hyperdulia 
are precisely the same thing. You may not be aware of 
it, but itis so. I have collated hundreds of passages of 
the Old and New Testament to establish it. True you 
also have the Scriptures, but then you do not interpret 
them correctly. St. Bernard, and St. Bonaventure, and 
the rest of your canonized saints, did not perceive that this 
Hyperdulia was contrary to the Divine Word, and I have 
published my Introduction to set them right. Then look 
at the ancient Fathers; their witness is dead against you. 
You will contest this point with me, but I have read them 
through and through, and they are as Anglican as they 
can stare ; not one of them would have ventured to invoke 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. You bring, I am 
aware, very strong passages from their_homilies and devo- 
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tional writings; but they are all interpolations, the work 
of the Roman Pontifts; or the Father was speaking under 
some strange temporary hallucination, and did not know 
what he really meant ; or, in short, they do not, tell against 
meat all. And as to common sense ;—oh, we need not stop 
on that part of the subject. I am sure you must agree 
with me, if you would only speak out, that there you have 
not a leg to stand on. There can be only one opinion 
about it, and if you really do not see this, it is because 
you are too logical, too subtle, or have a false conscience, 
or yield to an impatient spirit, or are trammelled by your 
system, which (I am bound to tell you in all kindness) both 
enslaves the intellect and perverts the feelings.” 

Among other things insisted on in this Introduction, 
and, also in the life of Ken, is the un-English character of 
the Catholic Church, and the deep hold which the Estab- 
lishment is supposed to possess on the mind and heart of 
the country at large. Let us hear how these propositions 
are stated to us: 


“It would be a wonderful chain of events that should ever again 
bind down the world in a medieval darkness, Then, but not till 
then, the good sense, decision, and resvlved character of English- 
men, may once more submit to the intolerable yoke of the Papal 
dominion. Some few among our learned men have indeed gone out 
from us and bowed their necks to the thraldom In weak minds 
admiration [%. ¢. for these learned men] degenerated into morbid 
sentimentality, a kind of hero-worship. It was but the fashion of 
a day, which is passing off: it was too un-English to last......... 
Moreover, she ( the Church of England ) lives in the hearts of the 
people, and they who would un-Church England must first de- 
nationalize Englishmen.”’—Jntroduction to Ken’s Exposition of the 
Creed, pp. XXiv., XXV. 

“‘The Church of England is dear to Englishmen, and ever will 
be, whatever their rulers, or sectaries, or seceders, may think: it 
wants only occasions which may bring her into danger to prove 
this.” —Life, p. 351. 


We are here told that Catholicism is un-English, but 
that the Established religion is appreciated as national, and 
therefore deeply loved, by the mass of Englishmen. A word 
or two on each of these assertions. 

That the Church of the Apostles, charged with the 
Divine command to teach all nations, is independent of 
the differences of national character, is most true. It is 
her privilege to have inherited the ends of the earth, and 
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she is equally at home in every part of her dowry. Hers 
is the true cosmopolitism: her children are the vast family 
of East and West, North and South. She is not partial 
among them, for she is the universal mother. She is un- 
English in the same sense that she is un-Italian, or un- 
German, or un-American: nationality is swallowed up in 
empire. National character she takes as she finds it, and 
exercises upon it her hallowing influence. She does not 
aim at reducing all to one dull monotony, or annihilating 
the distinctions of race, climate, historical antecedents: 
in each she finds unfavourable elements on which to exert 
the plastic power of sacraments and teaching. Her task 
is everywhere the same: to develope good points of char- 
acter, and to keep evil tendencies in check. The child of 
the South is fiery and impulsive; to him the present 
moment is fearfully vivid, and passion speaks louder in his 
heart than in the son of a colder latitude: but his whole 
being is penetrated with faith, and, together with the 
inconstancy and petulance of a child, he has the same 
confiding trust in the voice of his spiritual mother. The 
Saxon, on the other hand, with an in-bred persevering 
energy, has the attendant disqualifications of self-trust, 
stubbornness, and thirst of gain; personal self-denial, too, 
is distasteful to him, unless it comes in the way of toil, 
or for an immediate tangible end. Not to pursue our 
characteristics further, it is evident, that as the Church is 
Catholic, she assimilates into herself, even as an organic 
body, all the various elements of character presented to 
her operation, and only rejects those whose insoluble nature 
she cannot overcome. 

If, then, by the “ English character ’’ be meant the 
present moral features ‘of this once Catholic land; the 
self-glorification that has come in the train of her military 
and commercial successes; her deep-seated pride, not the 
less hateful in the eyes of Heaven because so placid, so 
established, and respectable: if to be English is a synonym 
for the spirit of antient Babylon, or Tyre, sitting as a 
queen among the nations until the cup of wrath is filled, 
and squandering mighty talents up to the day of reckoning 
—then, indeed, it would seem to demand a judgment as 
signal as that which passed upon Nabuchodonosor to bring 
such a character into the unity of the faith, She must be 
tumbled down from her height of pride, and seven times 
pass over her, until she learns to “ praise and glorify Him 
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that liveth for ever, for His power is an everlasting power, 
and His kingdom is to all generations, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth are reputed as nothing before Him.”’ * 
But short of this seared appalling state, the Church 
undertakes all sorts and conditions of men, becomes their 
political regenerator, the founder of their society, and the 
author and guide of their progress. T'ros T'yriusve, Celt 
or Scandinavian, Northman, Krank, or Hun, all have had 
a place in her maternal care, and repaid her by their 
devotion. It would be epitomizing her calendar to go into 
a proof of this universality, this many-sidedness, to use a 
favourite German word. 8. Edward, S. Anselm, S. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the anachoretes of Athos and Egypt, the 
martyrs in Persia under King Sapor, 8. Boniface, and 
S. John Nepomucene, the noble Spaniards who adorned 
the early days of the Society of Jesus, S. Philip and 
S. Alphonsus, the French monks of the Chartreuse and 
La Trappe, our own martyrs of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies—what different types of Christian men! what a 
succession of tableaux rise to our minds at the very 
mention of their names! Yet the Church equally laid 
her gentle resistless hand upon them all. Formed in very 
various schools of sanctity, they did but work and pray, 
suffer, persevere, and go to their reward, in separate 
chambers of the same great house. They were not un- 
Saxon, un-French, un-Spanish, un-English; they be- 
longed at once to each and to none of these mere human 
sections and departments— Ubicunque patria, ubicunque 
exilium. There is one negative which they shared heartily 
in common: none of them was disloyal to his citizenship 
in the Jerusalem above, the mother of all; not one among 
them was so narrow-hearted as to bound in his communion 
and Catholic sympathies by an arm of the sea, or a ridge 
of mountains. 

In the second place, how far is it true to say that the 
** Church of England”’ has a hold upon the heart of the 
country whose appointed teacher she professes to be? 
Truly, it is by a hasty induction that this is asserted. 
We know that statistical officers have a custom of jotting 
down in the column of the Established Church all those 
who make no overt profession of dissent, and are content 
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to be practically nothing. Thus her apparent numbers are 
swollen by tens of thousands who would be much aston- 
ished to learn that they were blossoms on the Anglican 
branch, and who would not (it is to be feared) preserve a 
becoming gravity on being informed that their sympathies 
were bound up in her well-being. We are not wholly 
without experience of the great middle class, and the yet 
denser masses of our countrymen. Do these represent an 
inconsiderable or unimportant section of the heart of 
England? They are more and more becoming England, 
as Paris has already become France. And certainly, were 
we put into the witness-box, our evidence would go to 
show, that in these departments the Establishment is 
either simply ignored, or only known to be regarded with 
no friendly or respectful eye. There is about as intelli- 
gent a perception of her fair qualities, and of the benefits 
received from her, as of the mosques of Grand Cairo, or 
the binomial theorem. Let us before all things have 
reality and foundation in such statements; our wishes 
may become fathers to our thoughts, with slender pros- 
pects of being able to provide for their families. Few 
things are easier than to rear up a bright idealjlike that of 
the poet; such church-building and church-decoration 
costs nothing but a penful of ink, and a little exertion of 
fancy. 

“In my mind's eye a temple, like a cloud 

Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 

Rose out of darkness : the bright work stood still.” * 


It would be as invidious as the hill itself to say that the 
bright work has not only stood still but retrogaded, is 
becoming more cloud-like from day to day, since the 
Layman emphatically assures us to the contrary. But we 
cannot help agreeing with another layman—the Bishop of 
Oxford: ‘* Fiat justitia, ruat ceelum.”? Catholic or Pro- 
testant, let us have the plain unvarnished truth of the 
matter. We smile perforce when our continental brethren, 
watching with deep interest the progress of events in Eng- 
land, ask us how soon the whole country is to return to 
the bosom of the Church, whether her Majesty and Prince 
Albert are not on the verge of abjuration, or how many of 
the religious orders are already settled at Oxford. And 
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our smile becomes a little broader when we hear on the 
other side, that Anglicanism has struck its roots deep into 
the heart of our country, in whose villages (unless the 
Vicar and his lady should chance to be active purveyors 
of soup and blankets) most people are of the religion of the 
Squire, and whose towns are devoted, body and soul, to 
mammon six days in the week, and on the seventh divided 
between crass indifference and such rabid dissent as would 
have made Ken’s very hair stand on end. 

Over the non-juring portion of Bishop Ken’s life we 
may pass briefly; both because the whole subject of the 
non-jurors demands a treatment by itself, and because he 
never was forward in promoting the views or maintaining 
the position which were the development of that most ano- 
malous body. On the contrary, the more zealous adhe- 
rents of the non-juring cause were disposed to be not a 
little irritated at what they considered Ken’s lukewarmness 
and defection. He was satisfied with practical faithfulness 
to the allegiance he had sworn, and with suffering for it. 
The point of conscience secured, and the sacrifice com- 
pleted, he seems to have felt little disposed to accompany 
his friends into the field of their after-theology ; where, in 
the vain struggle to make for themselves a status in the 
religious world, they for awhile ‘stood four-square to all 
the winds that blew,’’ whether from the Catholic, the 
Greek, the Establishment, or the Puritan quarter. To 
manufacture a Church was not work cut out for Bishop 
Ken. He had energy, indeed, and laboriousness, but not 
of that kind which is exercised in the breaking up and 
reconstruction of the old constituted order of things. An- 
glicanism as it was, ‘‘ the Church of England as it stands 
distinguished from all papal and puritan innovations,”’ this 
claimed and amply satisfied his affections. He found him- 
self in a position which he loved, and would fain have 
remained there, if William would have had it so. It was 
no movement more theological than the Glorious Revolu- 
tion that drove him from Wells, or linked him with 
Hickes and his party. A matter of political conscience 
first led those estimable but inconclusive men to dig into 
the mine of antiquity, and to bring forth piecemeal the 
rich fragments of ore which, after an attempt to coin them 
for use, they were forced to consign to their shelves as 
idle specimens. But for the Dutch fleet, the ancient 
liturgies might have reposed under the accumulated dust 
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of college libraries; and Ken, who had shared the difficul- 
ties and scruples from which his friends first started, felt 
no call to follow them beyond the limits of a patient acqui- 
escence under hard usage. 


‘‘Ken steadfastly refused to sanction the new appointments (of 
non-juring suffragans) which he called ‘a perpetuating of the 
schism.’ His principle, as expressed to Mr. Robert Nelson, was 
that ‘the strength of innocence is to sit still, and the wisest and 
most dutiful way to follow, rather than to anticipate, Providence,’ 
...We are not left only to surmise his exact views; they are 
recorded in the few letters of his, which have been preserved to us. 
Writing to Dr. Hickes, one of the most conspicuous, learned, and 
intrepid leaders of the non-jurors, he says, ‘I wrote to you long 
ago, to recommend to your serious consideration the schism which 
has so long continued in our Church, and which I have often 
lamented to my brother of Ely, now with God, and concerning 
which I have many years had ill abodings. 1 need not tell you 
what pernicious consequences it may produce, and I fear has pro- 
duced already ; what advantages it yields to our enemies.’ Again, 
to the Bishop of Norwich, ‘I am willing to allow all degrees of 
excusability to those who are of a different persuasion from myself, 
in the business of clandestine consecrations, against which you 
know I declared my judgment: I foresaw it would perpetuate the 
schism, which I daily deplore: I thought it insidiously procured 
by Milford* for that purpose, who could intend no good to our 
Church; but I was forced at last to tolerate what I could not 
approve of.’ ”—Life, pp. 405—7. 

* * * * * * * 

‘The most distressing of all his difficulties was the question 
whether he could attend the public communion of the Church. To 
one of so tender a conscience, whose whole life was dedicated to 
prayer, who in every stage of his ministerial office had evinced a 
lively zeal in maintaiuing the daily service, this was, indeed, an 
overwhelming question. Let any one read his ‘ Practice of Divine 
Love,’ and then judge of the seyere penance he was to inflict on 
himself in a voluntary interdict from the feast of Christ’s precious 
Body and Blood in public communion with the Church, of which 
he was a consecrated Bishop.” 


To a Catholic the above needs no comment. Let us, 
however, hear his difficulties more distinctly : 


“The public services of the Church now included new forms of 
prayer for William and Mary, which were called by the non-jurors 
the ‘immoral prayers.’ If it were sinful to violate their oath of 
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allegiance to James, they could still less join in supplicating God 
to prosper his enemies.... But might he not go to church, and pass 
over the prayers for the King and Queen? Many of the non-jurors 
did so; and when they came to those parts, they rose from their 
knees, or shut their books, or by some other marks, as omitting 
the ‘Amen,’ or other usual response, tacitly expressed their dis- 
sent; or in their own minds (hear it, Exeter Hall!) substituted the 
names of James and his son. As on other points, so on this, there 
was a diversity of opinion among the non-jurors. Hickes, and his 
zealous party, strongly denounced every one, whether of the clergy 
or laity, who should commit so immoral an outrage. Even if there 
had been no state prayers included in the services, they professed 
that to join in communion with schismatics was a flagrant betrayal 
of their principles.” 

“The learned, devout, and moderate Kettlewell, made a distinc- 
tion between the clergy and laity......Therefore in the absence of 
rightful ministers they might join in the services of the parish 
churches, But then they must by some sufficient external sign 
manifest their dislike of the ‘immoral prayers,’ when they occur- 
red, &c.” 

“Such were Kettlewell’s opinions, as expressed in his well-known 
work of ‘Christian Communion.’ They were certainly the views 
entertained by Ken, in respect of the laity.” —Life, pp. 405—11. 

‘‘One other passage of a later date bears on the question, 
(whether Ken himself frequented the public services after his de- 
prival). He says, ‘I shall spend this summer, God willing, most at 
Long Leat, though I am now very uneasy there; not but that my 
Lord is extremely kind to me, but because I cannot go to prayers 
there, by reason of the late alterations, which is no small affliction 
tome. God keep us in his holy fear, and make us wise for eter- 
nity.” The meaning of this is, that Lord Weymouth, having for 
the first time taken office, on Queen Anne’s coming to the throne, 
adopted the state prayers in his chapel in Long Leat ; and then it 
would appear that Ken ceased to attend the family service.”—pp. 
413, 14. 


It would be very interesting to see the history of this 
schisma in schismate handled_by some writer who would 
give us, for the benefit of our Donatists of the nineteenth 
century, an analysis of Lathbury’s account of the non- 
jurors. Meanwhile it is evident that the life of Ken only 
touches upon its outskirts. While Hickes and Dodwell, 
Kettlewell and Brett, were collating the ancient oriental 
liturgies, making proposals to the modern Greek Patri- 
archs, and getting well snubbed for their pains, Ken was 
in retirement, composing devotional poems, banishing 
himself from all communion but with his viol. He did 
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not set his seal to the party of the “ suffering Catholic 
Bishops of the old constitution of Britain,’’ “‘ the remnant 
of primitive piety,’’ the “ little flock,’’ “ the true Church 
Regent, or College of Bishops,”’ “ the little, faithful, suf- 
fermg number.’”’ With the extinction of the Stuart 
dynasty, his occupation was gone. There was nothing to 
fall back upon, nothing to appeal to. With the fullest 
deliberation of his will, again and again, in early and later 
life, he had rejected the claims of that one See, raised by 
the Divine Wisdom to a supreme dominion to secure the 
stability in faith and discipline of the universal episcopate. 
That See, to which St. Irenzeus, a disciple at one remove 
only from St. John the Evangelist, and in days when none 
but Docetee or Ebionites talked of papal corruptions, would 
have bid him have recourse,* was to on simply an adver- 
sary to be preached against and overthrown. He had 
therefore cut himself off from the only constituted appeal, 
and his position was remediless. Such and so disastrous 
a thing it is, whether juring or non-juring, to belong to the 
sect of the Acephali. 

Henceforward, therefore, he had no future upon earth. 
A political oath, and ‘‘ immoral prayers,” stood for ever 
between himself and the spiritual functions with which he 
believed himself invested. For his friends, he had no ulti- 
mate advice but that they should quietly put the oath into 
their pockets, and merge again into the Establishment 
from which they were keeping aloof. And as to the great 
absorbing Future to which he was now hastening, there is 
to our minds a melancholy vagueness in the anticipations 
he expresses. Compared with the definite Catholic belief, 
it reminds us (we cannot help it) of the “‘ animula, vagula, 
blandula,”’ of the dying heathen emperor : 


“ Soul, when your flesh dissolves to dust, 
To God’s safe hands yourself entrust, 
Be not too curious to enquire 

Where to aspire. 
Whether to Paradise you fly, 
Or in bless’d Abram’s bosom lye, 
Or to that orb your flight you raise, 

Where Enoch stays,” &c. 

Life, p. 501. 


And so we leave his biographer to commit him to the 
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earth, which he does with great tenderness and reverence. 
Alas, that Ken’s eminent qualities, ample opportunities 
(to human eyes) of accepting the evidences of the Catholic 
Church, long years of retirement and leisure, and deter- 
mined perseverance in the schism and heresy in which he 
was born, should compel us to stand over that grave in 
sorrowful silence ! 

We have already done something towards answering the 
questions, how a soul outside the Church could attain to 
such a measure of goodness as seems to have belonged to 
Ken; and whether, being what he was, he does not prove 
something in favour of the communion in which he lived 
and died. Let us now try to sum up and complete the 
answer. It is twofold: 

(1) With the least possible disposition to speak invidi- 
ously, we believe the amount of that goodness to be exag- 
gerated. Such is, indeed, the necessary tendency of that 
very fallacious argument that would rest the truth or false- 
hood of a system upon the excellence of the individuals in 
whom it is exemplified. In proportion to the narrowness 
of the field of vision on which “ signs of life’’ are to be 
discovered, the gaze of the enquirer is strained, until it 
becomes quite microscopic. The argument, as Paley 
would say, is cumulative. ‘‘ Every mickle makes a 
muckle.”? Here and there, each in his generation or his 
century, is found some divine, relieving—like the palm- 
trees of an oasis—the barren waste of sheer Protestantism 
in which he stands planted. The distant view of him is 
enough; and the parched and fainting Anglican hastens 
on with freshened hope. All this tends to exaggeration. 
Laud, Taylor, Ken, and half-a-dozen more, are too few 
and far between not to be made the very most of. Trot 
them out, one by one; show each in different positions ; 
put him through all his paces, and do not spare him, for 
you do not know when you will meet with another. He is 
a bird in the hand, so take care not to let him go again. 
He has’ spoken of an intermediate state, or written about 
the angels, or he has worn a cope in his time, or lost his 
head for reverence at the communion table, or has received 
confessions as a matter of course, or proved to demonstra- 
tion that the Church of Rome is the true schismatic. O 
great writers, valiant hearts, uncompromising witnesses 
for primitive against papal doctrine, men whose very dust 
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is gold !—“ these be thy gods, O Israel, that have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.”’ 

But what does all this amount to, or where is it to end? 
The argumentum ab homine would lead us far a-field ; 
would land us in the ditch of the old heresy, “‘ he can’t be 
wrong whose life is in the right.”” We have a high re- 
spect for the character of Numa Pompilius, which yet does 
not incline us to offer incense to Egeria ; and we venerate 
the memory of Socrates, without being induced to sacrifice 
to Esculapius. We feel convinced of the asceticism of 
Arius, and still hold to the Athanasian creed. Wedo not 
deny the gifts and sincerity of Whitfield, but he has not 
made us join the Independents. And as to Anglicanism 
in particular, we feel that a cause so desperate ought to be 
able to appeal to something more heroic than even Bishop 
Ken. Greater and less are consideration in such a case, 
though it is difficult to fix the minimum. Good King 
George used to say of the early Anglican divines, that 
‘‘there were giants in the earth in those days.’’ But who 
fixes the standard of those excellent proportions? The 
Irish giant O’Brien would have been nothing out of the 
way in Patagonia, and the Patagonians absolutely con- 
temptible in Brobdignag. We distrust all sliding-scales of 
the kind. On every side of us are men superior to their 
systems. Individual excellence, (save of course the one 
crowning grace of humility and submission to the autho- 
rity of God’s Church,) might be quoted in proof of almost 
every heresy that has existed. Does it not stand to com- 
mon sense that eminent moral qualities are among the very 
first conditions of success in propagating or upholding doc- 
trines of whatever kind? A man who would influence 
his fellows as a teacher, must do it at the cost of sacrifice 
and self-discipline. He must have what Aristotle calls the 
mions 70x) about him, or we cannot be got to listen to 
him at all. And supposing a religious system to be false, 
what should we expect but that the great enemy would ex- 
ert all his skill to dress it out with the attractiveness and 
authority of some eminent character? Much more, 
then, when the character is after all not so eminent as its 
admirers would have it to appear. Here we will pass 
lightly over an ungrateful task ; for comparisons are odi- 
ous. We will only appeal to such of our readers as are 
familiar with the Lives of the Saints, and who know the 
more than acquiescence with which those martyrs of pen- 
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ance embraced the protracted sufferings and weary crosses 
that conformed them to their Great Exemplar. Let us 
only recall our sense of awe, our self-prostration, and feel- 
ing of having been raised to the contemplation of a higher 
sphere, and drawn nearer to Him who is wonderful in His 
saints, on closing some volume of Catholic biography, 
whether of zealous missioner or tranquil mortified cceno- 
bite. Then compare these things with the following ejacu- 
lations of ‘‘ good’”’ Bishop Ken. Be it remembered, that 
we are not charging him with impatience, or saying that 
nine-tenths of us would have behaved as well under the 
sharp rheumatic pains which afflicted his later years. 
We are only disputing his claim as a witness for a peculiar 
religion, and demurring to his canonization as an example 
of heroic virtue. Imagine, then, (if there be not profane- 
ness in such a comparison,) any subject of the lately trans- 
lated series of Saints’ lives, sitting down to pen the follow- 
ing piece of self-condolence: 


“ Pain keeps me waking in the night ; 
I longing lie for morning light : 
Methinks the sluggish sun 
Forgets he this day’s course must run. 
Oh! heavenly torch, why this delay 
In giving us our wonted day ! 

I feel my watch, I tell the clock, 

I hear each crowing of the cock. 
Sweet ease, Oh whither art thou fled ? 
With one short slumber ease my head. 
My curtain oft I draw away, 

Eager to see the morning ray ; 

But when the morning gilds the skies, 
The morning no relief supplies. 

To me, alas! the morning light 


Is as afflictive as the night.” 
Life, p. 468. 


He disenchants us as he sings; and we feel that whatever 
arguments might induce us to disavow the authority of St. 
Peter, and break the tradition of eighteen centuries, we 
should not be moved to such a consummation by any 
manifestation of the supernatural life in the herald of 
Anglicanism. 

(2) But be it so, that Ken’s life, and the temper of his 
mind, were all that his fondest admirers could wish. Does 
he surpass Donatus, that “ ornament of the Church of 
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Carthage, and man of no less than martyr’s glory?’’* St. 
Augustine, we think, would have handled with all aposto- 
lical severity, both the Bishop himself, and all who endea- 
vour to bolster up their schism by the authority of his 
name. We are almost afraid of wearying our readers, but 
we cannot forbear giving two extracts from the writings of 
that great doctor, with the single observation, that the 
argument is @ fortiori, inasmuch as the Donatists were in- 
volved in simple schism, and not pledged to the manifold 
heresies of the Thirty-nine Articles. 


“Let him show that the Church was either to be preserved in 
Africa alone, while so many other nations perished, or from Africa 
was to be restored and completed in all those nations. And let 
him show it in such wise as not to say, it is true, because I say so, 
or because that colleague of mine has said so, or those my col- 
leagues, or those our bishops, or clergy, or laity ; or, it is therefore 
true because Donatus, or Pontius, or any one else hath performed 
such and such wonders ; or because men pray at the tombs of our 
dead, and are heard: or because such and such things take place 
there ; or because that brother or that sister of ours, has seen such 
a vision waking, or such a vision in sleep If any wonderful 
thing take place among heretics, we ought all the more to be on 
our guard; for, when the Lord had said that there should be certain 
deceivers who by performing signs should deceive, if it were possi- 
ble, even the elect,...He enforced it again strenuously, and said, 
* Behold, I have told you.’ Wherefore, the apostle also admonishes,” 
&c., [quoting Ll. Tim. iv. 1.]} 


Then, after showing that the prayers of pagans, heretics, 
&c., are often answered, either in punishment for their bad 
will in resisting the truth, or, again, in relief of temporal 
affliction, or to admonish them to seek eternal salvation, 
he concludes: 


“ But unto salvation itself and life eternal no one attains who 
has not Christ the Head. And no one can have Christ the Head 
who is not in His Body, the Church ; which we should recognize, 
as we do the Head Itself, in the sacred canonical scriptures, and 
not seek for it in the divers rumours, and opinions, and doings, 
and sayings, and visions, of men Whatever things of the kind 
take place in the Catholic Church are therefore to be approved be- 
cause they take place in the Catholic Church ; but she herself is 
not therefore manifested to be the Catholic Church because these 
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things take place in her.”—Ep. contra Donatist. seu de. Unit. Eccl. 
c. 49, 50. 


Again, to Pitilianus, who had quoted, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” St. Augustine replies : 


“If thou askest me, by what fruits we know you rather to be 
ravening wolves, I bring forward the charge of schism, which thou 
wilt deny, but which I will at once prove; for thou dost not com- 
municate with all nations, and with those churches that were 
founded by the labours of the apostles. Here thou wilt say, I com- 
municate not with betrayers and murderers. The seed of Abraham 
replies to thee, such are these thy charges, which either are not 
true, or touch not me. But, for the present, I put these things by; 
do thou show me the Church. Immediately those words will be 
uttered which the Lord has warned us against in the false prophets 
who display their (mere) portions (partes) and strive to detach men 
from the Great Whole (ab universo,) Lo, here is Christ, lo, He is 
there. But thinkest thou the true sheep of Christ, to whom it is 
said, ‘ Believe them not,’ are so silly as to listen to the wolf, say- 
ing, ‘ Lo, here is Christ,’ and not to the shepherd, saying, ‘ Unto all 
nations, begiuning at Jerusalem ?’ ””—Contra litt. Petil. lib. 11. 37. 


This we say then. The probation under which men lie 
for eternity is complex. It comprises the submission of 
the understanding to the discipline and tutorship of the 
faith, no less than the cultivation of devotion in the heart, 
or a squaring of the life to the divine law. Nay, rather, to 
believe rightly is the pre-requisite, and devotion and obe- 
dience are its developments. ‘‘ Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.”’ To reject any portion of His 
revelation, and endeavour to obey acceptably on the score 
of a mutilated creed, is to put asunder what He has joined ; 
_ our obedience, and then claim reward for the 
whole. 

But as, on the one hand, faith is thus essential, so on 
the other, a soul destitute of faith may often seem to be 
indeed actuated by it. Such a soul may perform much 
that shall be fair and specious ; may even produce so good 
an imitation of the reality that, until tested, the one might 
pass muster for the other. Yes; for there is in the natural 
intelligence of man a perception of the good and true. 
There is, moreover, in every refined and cultivated spirit a 
tendency upward, away from all that is vile and grovelling 
in principle or in conduct. A strong religious imagination 
acts powerfully (as the poet tells us of mere human fancy) 
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to “‘ unsensualize the dark mind ;”’ * makes it revolt from 
obvious evil, and thereby approaches it through the 
avenues of purity to a clearer vision of God; good in its 
kind, but short of faith, and supernatural neither in its 
motive nor its reward. On this subject let us hear St. 
Francis of Sales : 


“ Thongh we have forfeited the original justice in which the first 
man was created,—though sin has made a frightful devastation in 
human nature, which has lost much of its primitive strength, yet, 
amid this universal wreck, we have preserved an inclination to love 
God above all things, as also the light of nature which shows us 
that He is infinitely more amiable than any of the objects He has 
created. We daily experience the effects of this inclination. With- 
out even recurring to the lights derived from faith, when the under- 
standing, following only the dictates of nature, attentively meditates 
on the Almighty, it always happens that nature excites an instinct 
in the soul, which urges the heart to bound towards the object of 
its affections. Scarcely has this sovereign object been proposed to 
the will, than it is inclined to repose in it as the source of its happi- 
ness.”—On the Love of God. Book I. c. 16. 


Chemists are studious to compound as well as analyse ; 
so now, having evaporated Ken in our alembic, and re- 
duced him into his primary gases, let us try to condense 
and put him together again. For ingredients, then, take 
natural conscience, a holy childhood, careful training, the 
religious instinct highly cultivated, perhaps a freedom from 
any great liability to evil. Subject this raw material to 
the manifold influences of Winchester and Oxford, their 
statutes, their discipline, their lingering traditions of holier 
times, the silent appeals of their very architecture. Per- 
vade it by the pseudo-catholicity which we freely accord to 
the Establishment, her hierarchical form, her; borrowed 
but crushed and jumbled liturgy, and all the vantage 
ground she enjoys by having stepped so quietly into the 
time-honoured seats of Catholic learning and devotion. 
You have here a combination of forces which will go far 
towards the production of a Ken. Superadd to all this the 
demands of a great position, the episcopal name, rank, em- 
ployments, consideration, each of them possessing at 
least a subjective reality, and acting perpetually, in the 
way both of proof and standard, on the mind of the occu- 
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pant. Appeal to him by the prestige and antecedents lin- 
gering in every portrait on the walls of the ancient palace, 
and every niche in the solemn cathedral; by the honest 
conviction thus generated of being indeed the heir and 
successor of the Wykehams, the Waynfletes, the Fishers, of 
the past. Put all these things together. And then the 
only marvel is that the Establishment, instead of producirg 
her one Ken, like the solitary aloe, blossoming in a cycle ot 
years, has ‘not affloresced with—we will not say a crop or 
parterre of them, but—at least with a rare specimen or two 
always on show in her conservatory, e might have 
expected from the Anglican branch an equal fertility with 
that of the golden one described by Virgil, which was al- 
ways ready to sprout forth a fresh scion when its prede- 
cessor was called : 


- 


uno avulso, non deficet alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 


Alas for fond hopes! he is pretty nearly the one specimen; 
as unique as the platypus or the dodo: and though shown 
to great advantage in the polished case and clear plate 
glass in which his biographer enshrines and displays him, 
we cannot find that he proves anything on investigation. 
There he is, and that is all. He establishes no theory ; 
he is not genus or species to anything else. We look at 
him with about the same practical interest as we should 
on a well-grown Australian fern, or the one human fossil 
from Guadaloupe that stands among the chief rarities of 
the British Museum. 

Before parting with the volume, we can now afford to 
entertain our readers with some of its more neutral pas- 
sages. The period during which Ken’s mature life was 
spent, has a picturesqueness of its own. It is not that of 
knights and rude retainers, nor that of the old stirring 
times of the cavaliers: but it is quite far enough removed 
from ourselves, from our manners, habits of thought, and 
public principles; it is sufficiently antique in costume and 
all externals, sufficiently behind us in the march of that 
civilization which tends to rub off peculiarities, and grind 
down society to one monotonous level :—it has, in short, 
those characteristics which invest it with the peculiar in- 
terest attaching to whatever is seen through the mist of 
years. Who does not read Mr. Macaulay’s chapter on 
the domestic life, state of the practical arts, public im- 
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provements, &c., in the reign of Charles II., almost as he 
would read a work of pure fiction, while Bloomsbury 
Square rises before him, tresh from the hands of the archi- 
tect, a master-piece of design and taste, shown to admir- 
ing foreigners as one of the lions of resuscitated London ? 
Ken and his times stand mid-way between ourselves and 
the last of the old Catholic days of England, much as our 
grandfathers’ powder and top-boots link us on to the times 
preceding the French revolution, and the new ideas then 
introduced into Europe. So let us now live for a page or 
so inthe year 1683, and after going with Mr. Pepys from 
London to Winchester, and dining with him and Ken at 
the college, on the first of Angust, (Life, p. 125,) let us ac- 
company them the same evening down to Portsmouth, and 
so bestow ourselves safely on board his majesty’s fleet, 
bound, under the command of my Lord Dartmouth, on an 
expedition to demolish the fortifications of Tangier. Ken, 
at the solicitation of Dartmouth, has been appointed chap- 
lain-in-general to the fleet. 


‘* Nothing could be more deplorable than the general condition 
and character of the naval chaplains, whom Ken was now invited to 
superintend. The indignities and privations they suffered are well 
set forth in a representation from two of their body to Mr. Secre. 
tary Pepys. They describe the ministers of the Church of England, 
serving at sea, as ‘too long navigant in a valley of tears ; partly 
by misfortune, partly by their own faults, but chiefly by the ini- 
quity of the times. The chaplains of his majesty’s ships set out 
unfurnished with books and necessaries ; are forced on mean com- 
pliances from shifts sometimes, and base tricks. Hence they meet 
with neglects and contempts that always attend poverty. They 
want comforts which some of the meanest in the ship enjoy. Their 
small pay, equal but to a common seaman’s, &c. ‘The chaplain is 
scarcely reckoned an officer; he has no power even in his own 
office, not daring to order the bell to ring to prayers, but with leave 
first had of the captain. Besides, the hours of prayer are not fixed 
and stated ; but being left to the commander's pleasure, are some- 
times omitted, as his particular business, indisposition, or indevo- 
tion incline. Hence great neglects, and total omission of divine 
service, which makes the chaplain looked upon as useless, and, as 
the seamen sometimes tell him to his face, ‘having their money 
for nothing,’ &c. The remedies they propose are a proof of the sad 
degradation and neglect of the services of religion at that day in 
the fleets: to instance one only, ‘that the king allow a great Bible, 
and surplice, and several books of Common Prayer to each ship.’ ” 
—Life, p. 123. 
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In spite, however, of such spiritual drawbacks, Pepys 
writes in high spirits to his friend Evelyn on the anticipa- 
tions of the voyage : 


“The king’s command (without any account of the reason of it) 
required my repair hither at less than eight-and-forty hours’ warn- 
ing. What our work is I am not solicitous to learn, nor forward to 
make guess at, it being handled by our masters as a secret. This 
only I am sure of, that, over and above the satisfaction of being 
thought fit for some use or other, (‘tis no matter what,) I shall go 
in a good ship, with a good fleet, under a very worthy leader, in a 
conversation as delightful as companions of the first form in divin- 
ity, law, physic, and the usefulest parts of mathematics can render 
it, Dr. Ken, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Laurence, and Mr. Sheres ; with the 
additional pleasure of concerts (much above the ordinary) of voices, 
flutes, and violins; and to fill up all, good humour, good cheer, 
some good books, &c., and a reasonable prospect of being home 
again in less than two months.’ ”—p. 125. 


Pepys duly logs the chief events of the voyage: 


“12th August. Sunday. Being at anchor off St. Helen’s, morn 
ing prayers and sermon by Dr. Ken; prayers in the afternoon. 

“19th, Sunday. Weighed and stood out to sea with the fleet : 
all day blowing fresh. No sermon, but prayers twice by Dr. Ken. 

“2ud September. Sunday. Noon, prayers. The king’s decla- 
ration about the late (Rye House) plot publicly read. The next 
Sunday, the 9th, appointed to be observed as a thanksgiving, for his 
majesty's deliverance. Discourse about spirits, Dr. Ken asserting 
there were such, and I, with the rest, denying it: referred to ano- 
ther night's discourse. 

“11th. After supper in my Lord’s cabin, Dr. Ken and I were 
very hot in dispute about spirits. 

“12th. Dr. Ken produced his arguments for spirits from the 
ancient actings of the Oracles, which I took upon me, against the 
next time, to answer.’’—Life, p. 127. , 


After landing at Tangier, they ceased to speculate on 
things invisible, and found ample matter for their thoughts 
in the substantial, tangible evils of the place. 


“30th September, Sunday. To church; a very fine and sea- 
sonable, but most unsuccessful, argument from Dr. Ken, particu- 
larly in reproof of the vices of this town. I was in pain for the 
governor,* and the officers about us in Church; but I perceived 
they regarded it not. 





* This was Colonel Kirke, who afterwards became so notorious 
for his unrelenting cruelty in the West of England on the disastrous 
rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. 
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“28th October. Sunday. Very high discourse between Dr. 
Ken and me on the one side, and the governor (Kirke) on the other, 
about the excessive liberty of swearing we observe here. The 
Doctor, it seems, has preached on it to-day.”—p. 133. 


We have, by the way, several incidental notices of Ken’s 
qualities as a preacher. The Princess Anne writes to Dr. 
Turner, Bishop of Ely, at whose palace in Holborn Ken 
used to stay on his visits to London: 


‘“‘T hear the Bishop of Bath and Wells expounds this afternoon in 
your chapel, and | have a great mind to hear him; therefore I de- 
sire you would do me the favour to let some place be kept for me, 
where I may hear well, and be the least taken notice of, for I will 
bring but one body with me, and desire 1 may not be known,”— 
p. 238. 


Again, on the occasion of his celebrated sermon_at 
Whitehall in 1688, in which he covertly compared the Ca- 
tholic Church to Babylon, and the Puritans to Edom, 
while the “‘ Reformed Church of England” appeared in the 
character of Judah ; Evelyn writes: 


««The morning sermon was preached by Dr. Stillingfleet, on Luke, 
x. 41, 42. The Holy Communion followed ; but was so interrupted 
by the rude breaking in of multitudes, zealous to hear the second 
sermon to be preached (in the afternoon service) by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, that the latter part of that holy office could hardly 
be heard, or the sacred elements be distributed without great trou- 
ble.”*—Life, p. 261. 


The following picture has an engaging air of tranquillity 
about it: 


“ The palace of Wells, even to this day, retains much of its former 
character. It stands in the midst of a garden, surrounded by a 
once fortified wall, at the foot of which is a fountain of the purest 
water, that bursts from St. Andrew’s well, and passing round the 
palace, flows through the town. A high terraced walk, within the 
ramparts, overlooks the garden and palace; without are meadows 





* “T know,” says St. Augustine, to the Donatist Cresconius, 

“‘ how you are wont to preach up the eloquence of Donatus, Parme- 

niauus, and others who beloug to you ; how useful would this have 

been, if it had poured itself forth in so broad a stream for the peace 

- “0 unity, for truth, for charity !”—Contra Crescou. Donat. 
ib. i, c, 2, 
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extending to the foot of the Mendip hills. The noble cathedral, 
close at hand, glowing in all the varied richness of Christian art, is 
seen through the mullioned windows of the banqueting hall, now in 
ruins and overgrown with ivy. This hall had witnessed the trial 
and condemnation of Whiting, the courageous abbot of Glastonbury, 
who suffered martyrdom rather than betray the trusts of his abbey, 
that ancient and once splendid monument of the wealth and devo- 
tion of the Church, At each end of the terrace walk is a stone 
grotto, formed in the angles of the rampart, and covered with ivy. 
Over the entrance of one of these is an inscription from Horace, cut 
into a stone tablet: 


‘Ile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet,’ &c. &c.—Lib. ii. od. 6. 


The placidness of the scene, these well-known lines, and the simila- 
rity of character between two holy mep, who, amid the deeper 
thoughts of their learning and piety did not refuse to delight them- 
selves in the works of the Roman Lyrist, recall to mind a passage 
in the Life of Hcoker. ‘His former pupils, Edwin Sandys, and 
George Cranmer, took a journey to Draiton Beauchamp to see their 
tutor, and found him with a book in his hand, (it was the Odes of 
Horace,) he being then like humble and innocent Abel, tending his 
small allotment of sheep in a common field.’ ”’—Life, p. 165. 


Let us dip into another place, to record the troubles in 
which high Anglicanism involved Ken’s especial friend, Dr. 
Hooper, when chaplain to the Princess of Orange at the 
Hague. Ken himself afterwards succeeded to that post, and 
not without similar vexations of his own. It is significant 
to see the Dutch Calvinism that was afterwards to form so 
strait an alliance with the English puritan element, here 
brought into collision with a chip of the old Laudian growth, 
before the rude shock whereby it pulverized it. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes are quoted by the Layman from a MS. 
memoir of Dr. Hooper by his daughter Mrs. Prowse, and 
now in private hands. 


“It was fortunate for Dr. Hooper that he had independent means 
of living ; for all the time he was in Holland, he was never offered 
any money. The other chaplain was a worthy man, but not so well 
provided with subsistence in England, and not doubting but he 
should have a handsome stipend for his attendance, he ran so far in 
debt that he was so unhappy as to die under confinement by a broken 
heart, never being able to get one shilling of the princ’. But the 
night before Dr. Hooper was to embark, when he left Holland, Mr. 
Bentinck, afterwards Lord Portland, sent a servant to him with a bag, 
in which the servant told him there was seventy pounds, and an 
excuse for its being sent no sooner. This was all Dr. Hooper had 
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for a year-and-a-half’s attendance ; a specimen of Dutch generosity 
of which I could give more instances. 

“The Doctor found that some books had been put into the Prin- 
cess’s hands, (who was a great reader,) to incline her to a more 
favourable opinion of the Dissenters, than was consistent with that 
regard which a person so near the throne ought to have, for the 
preservation of the Church of England ; which made him take all 
opportunities to recommend her to such books as would give her 
the clearest notions of Church communion and government, and the 
great obligations to submit to them. The prince coming one day 
into her apartment, happened to find Eusebius’s Church History, 
and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical polity lying before her highness, and she 
reading in one of them, when he, with great commotion and eager- 
ness, said, ‘ What, I suppose Dr. Hooper persuades you to read these 
books.’ 

‘Dr. Hooper, when he came into Holland, found the princess 
without any regular chapel for divine service, and the house so small 
as to afford no room to make one, except the dining-room in which 
she dined, for the prince and princess never ate together, as the 
States and their officers often were admitted to his table ; but not 
fit guests for hers. This room she readily parted with for that use, 
(and ever after, at least as long as Dr. H. stayed there, dined in a 
small dark parlour,) and ordered Dr. Hooper to see the room fitted 
up in a proper manner for her chapel, and when it was near finished, 
her highness bid Dr. H. attend on such a day, when the prince intended 
to come and see what was done. Accordingly, the Prince came, 
and as there was a step or two at the communion table, and another 
for the chair where the princess was to sit, he kicked at them with his 
foot, asking what they were for, which being told in a proper man- 
ner, he answered with a hum. When the chapel was fit for use, the 
prince never came to it, but on Sunday evenings ; the princess con- 
stantly attended twice a day, and for fear she should ever make Dr. 
Hooper or the congregation wait beyond the appointed time, she 
ordered him, when it was so, to come to her apartment, and show 
himself only, as she would immediately come. 

“One day the Prince was talking with Dr. Hooper about the great 
distraction then in England at the time of the popish plot, and the 
great indulgence intended to be shown to the Dissenters. But the 
doctor not expressing himself so favourable to those measures as he 
liked or expected, the Prince said to him, ‘ Well, Dr. Hooper, you 
will never be a bishop.’ For the Doctor would never yield by un- 
due compliance, where the Church of England, or anything belong- 
ing to it, was concerned, which made tle Prince once say to ove 
that was in his confidence, if ever he had anything to do with 
England, Dr. Hooper should be Dr. Hooper still.”—Life, pp. 100— 
103. 
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We must afford worthy Mrs. Prowse a few more lines 
After William came to the throne, 


“ He gave orders to the Chaplains who preached before her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Anne, not to make their accustomed bows 
to her at their going into the pulpit, or rather before they began 
their sermon, which that Princess (who was remarkably civil, and 
yet never stooping too much from her high dignity) always used to 
return to the preacher, neither were they allowed to send her the 
text. Dr. Hooper did not think any commands whatever sufficient 
to excuse him from paying her the honour due to her, and con- 
stantly did both, whenever his turn came.” 

“Just after the death of Archbishop Tillotson, a lady who came 
into Queen Mary’s apartment, told her Majesty that she believed 
there was all the dignified clergy in town come to court that day 
to shew themselves. The Queen immediately replied, that she was 
sure she knew one that was not there, and that was the Dean of 
Canterbury (Hooper). Some of the company not seeming to think 
any was missing on that occasion, a lady who knew the Dean, was 
sent out to see, aud upon her return saying he was not there, ‘ No,’ 
says the Queen, ‘I was sure he was not there, I can answer for 
him,’ or words to that effect. This the Dean was told by a great 
lady who was there attending the Queen.” —Life, p. 441—2. 


The author is impartial in his estimate of Ken’s poeti- 
cal remains. <A similar criticism might be passed, and 
even more strongly, on the writings of Jeremy Taylor, 
whose prose is so rich and imaginative, so crowded, even 
to encumbrance, with poetry of thought and figure, while 
the few hymns he has left are the veriest doggrel that ever 
disgraced a school-boy. 


“Tn an age of criticism and refinement, enriched with the inheri- 
tance left us by our poets, from Dryden downwards, through a 
century and a half, Ken’s verse will perhaps find few admirers. 
We are so accustomed to the ‘elegance, facility, and golden ca- 
dence of poesy,’ that no energy of thought, or genuine influences of 
the heart, will compensate for the want of smooth-flowing numbers, 
With a natural and ample vein of imagination, he was deficient in 
the essentials of pleasing, sonorous, and varying verse, those easy 
rhythms so grateful to the ear,—that metrical expression, which 
springs, as by instinct, to embody the poet’s exuberant flow of 
thought and feeling. Although we might have looked for these 
in the author of the Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns, his 
poems often exhibit ill-regulated and turgid flights, beyond the 
limits of taste. Even amid heavenly images, we are perplexed by 
an uncouth admixture of harsh common-place passages, that en- 
cumber the brightest visions of his mind, Yet his volumes contain 
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many effusions of pathos, and of the highest range of poetry...... 
If, instead of those poetical essays, he had given us his meditations 
in the emphatic prose of his ‘ Practice of Divine Love,’ and ‘ Win- 
chester Manual,’ we should have had a treasure of devotional exer- 
cises for all time. ‘To test this, we need only clear some of his 
numerous hymns, and other poems, of their inharmonious numbers, 
and we find at once astore of the richest thoughts of a devout 
soul, breathing its aspirations to the God of prayer......Ken was 
not unconscious that censures would be passed on his effusions in 
verse. His poetical Epistle to the reader may be thus rendered ; 
‘When at hours relieved from anguish, I quietly read over my 
songs, sung to enfeeble the insults (qu: assaults?) of pain, I doom 
them to the flames; yet, when I have decreed them to the funeral 
pile, the paternal yearnings plead in their favour. Like a father 
who loves his deformed and blind child, my fondness prevails over 
the impartial sense of their defects....Thus they gain a reprieve, 
and a license to appear...... Critics may condemn my poetry, as 
Michal reproached King David, when he danced before the ark;’”’ 


&e. &c. 


We wish we could find room for an account of the death- 
bed of Charles II, in which the author successfully refutes 
Burnet’s heartless assertion that the King died impeni- 
tent. Ken attended with his accustomed zeal, but his 
exhortations to Charles to receive the Anglican commu- 
nion failed of their effect upon one who, having lived (it is 
to be feared) without much religion of any kind, was re- 
solved at least to die in none but the Catholic. At length, 
through the influence of the Duke of York, half an hour’s 
truce * was obtained to these well-meant appeals, and 
during that space, a secret door admitted the priest of a 
proscribed faith, to do the utmost for as great a need as 
had often existed. ‘The whole scene is full of interest, 
and well told. 

‘‘Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus sequor, 
Et jam tempus equim fumantia solvere colla.” 


Of the style and manner of this book we feel sure the 





* «Although it” (Ken’s proposal to administer communion) 
‘was not absolutely rejected, it was delayed from time to time, till 
(I know not by what authority) the Bishop and all others present 
were put forth from the presence for about the space of half an 
hour, during which time it has been suggested that Father Huddle- 
stone was admitted to give extreme unction.”—Hawkins’ Life of 


Ken, p. 12. 
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author would not quarrel with our saying that it is in har- 
mony with the character he has undertaken to record. 
We trace in it a great deal of natural gentleness and 
sweetness, overlaid with a solid stratum of Protestantism. 
It exhibits, notwithstanding, a sense of the presence of 
the unseen world, which is refreshing in days of stirring 
materialism and rough hasty incredulity. There is per- 
haps a certain (how shall we express it?) Waltonianism 
pervading the work ; a little touch of the quaintness of a 
generation passed away. We could read it with compla- 
cency 
“ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melod‘ou; birds sing madrigals,” 


It would blend with the murmurs of Pike Pool; and 
might have been composed in Mr. Charles Cotton’s fish- 
ing-house, on days when the hackle and May-fly would 
not kill, The Layman has evidently dwelt in contempla- 
tion on the character of his model-divine till he has in 
some sense identified himself with it. He lingers with 
untired affection on every lineament of the portrait; the 
falling band, the mild expression, the high heel and 
square shoe, have each acharm for him. There is a pla- 
cidity and finish about the whole, which makes it a choice 
companion of a summer’s afternoon. All this is well in 
its own department, but scarcely up to the mark of a theo- 
logical effort. We would the Layman had confined himself 
to some lay subject. He might have given us very inter- 
esting sketches of the political characters of the reigns of 
James the Second and William of Orange, and his man- 
ner of writing would have contrasted very well with that 
of Mr. Macaulay. We should value from his hands such 
a series of excerpta from the Dalrymple Memoirs and 
other sources, as would leave untouched a field of which 
(we humbly think) he has scarce made himself master. 

And so, having extenuated nothing, and still less set 
down aught in malice, we will only again record our strong 
conviction that this piece of biography, with all its merits, 
savours of the earth, not of the Church. It exhibits to us 
a very exemplary man, ofo viv Bporot cio, but certainly 
no Christian hero, no character of Catholic or saintly 
mould. We are less attracted to him, as an individual, 
than to some who cannot be said in any sense to represent 
the establishment :—Leighton, for instance, or Henry 
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Martyn. We think him their inferior in the degree to 
which he was in advance of his system. And if it is 
intended to display in him the prime article of the Angli- 
can stock-in-trade, then (it may be our bad taste) we can 
walk safely by, oculo irretorto, without once coveting our 
neighbour’s goods, 





Ant. Il,—1. The Golden Legend. By Henry Wapswortu Loye- 
FELLOW. London: David Bogue, 1852. 


2. Lhe Poetical Works of Henry Wapsworts Lonerettow. London: 
David Bogue. 


3. The Prose Works of Henry Wapswortu Lonerettow. London: 
David Bogue. 


HE literary aspirant in America, with some advantages 
derived from sources of interest as yet not only unex- 
hausted but almost untried, has his special difficulties to 
contend with. Human nature, indeed, though by no means 
“in all places the same,”’ has always a poetic element in 
it, and affords materials which, when used by the hand of 
a master, are capable of being combined into the noblest 
results: but in a new land it 1s not easy for genius itself to 
find its way. Literature, like art, is in part a tradition; 
and to reunite its severed links is not easy. In Europe 
the traditions that presided over the schools of mediaeval art, 
have long since been broken; and those who would revive 
art among us have to solve a problem, the vastness of 
which might well appal them. Is the artist to work on the 
foundations of the earlier schools? or to continue the pro- 
gress of the later? or to combine the characteristics of 
many schools? He has to learn at the same time how to 
conceive and how to execute. His feet are in a new world; 
and he has to walk, not only without leading strings, but 
without the slenderest line to steady his steps, and prevent 
his eye from wandering. In America, where poetry is but 
a recent growth, the poet is met by the same difficulty. The 
very abundance of his materials is an additional embarrass- 
ment to him. Is he to seek for subjects among the in- 
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terests of the day; or to sit down beneath the shade of 
antiquity, amid the ruined cities of central America, 
where trees, centuries old, grow from the fissures of walls 
which in their day rose above the labours of earlier 
builders? Is he to look on the conquerors as his ancestors, 
or as an intrusive race? Should he aim at something 
wholly new ; or is he to seek his models in the old world? 
If so, in what country, and at what period? His difficulty 
in this respect is illustrated with much humour by Mr. 
Longfellow; and there is excellent sense in the conclu- 
sion he arrives at. A literary pretender betakes himself 
to a man of genius with a view of turning his abilities 
to account. 


“¢T think, Mr. Churchill,’ said he, ‘that we want a national 
literature, commensurate with our mountains and rivers,—com- 
mensurate with Niagara, and the Alleghanies, and the great 
Lakes !’ 

*<Qh!’ 

“ «We want a national epic that shall correspond to the size of 
the country ; that shall be to all other epics what Banvard’s Pano- 
rama of the Mississippi is to all other paintings,—the largest in the 
world.’ 

“< Ah!’ 

““«We want a national drama in which scope enough shall be 
given to our gigantic ideas, and to the unparalleled activity and 
progress of our people.’ 

“ ¢Of course!’ 

“ «Tn a word, we want a national literature altogether shaggy and 
unshorn, that shall shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes thun- 
dering over the prairies.’ 

“* Precisely,’ interrupted Mr. Churchill; ‘ but excuse me :—are 
you not confounding things that have no real analogy? Great has a 
very different meaning when applied to a river and when applied to 
a literature.’ * * * * But at all events,’ urged Mr. Hathaway, 
‘let us have our literature national. If it is not national it is 
nothing.’ 

“Qn the contrary, it may bea great deal. Nationality is a 
good thing to a certain extent; but universality is better. All 
that is best in the great poets of all countries, is, not what is 
national in them, but what is universal. Their roots are in their 
native soil; but their branches wave in the unpatriotic air, that 
speaks the same language unto all men, and their leaves shine 
with the illimitable light that pervades all lands, * * Let us be 
natural, and we shall be national enough. Besides, our literature 
can be strictly national only so far as our character and modes of 
thought differ from those of other nations. Now, as we are very 
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like the English,—are, in fact English under a different sky,—I 
do not see how our literature is to be very different from theirs. * * 
It is not an imitation, but as some one has said, a continuation 


of it.’” 
% * * . . « + 


««« But I insist on originality.’ 

“¢Yes, but without spasms and convulsions, Authors must not, 
like Chinese soldiers, expect to win victories by turning summersets 
in the air. * * A national literature is not the growth of a day. 
Centuries must contribute their dew and sunshine to it. * * As 
the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, so will their 
thoughts and feelings finally mingle in our literature. We shall 
draw from the Germans tenderness, from the Spaniards passion, 
from the French vivacity, to mingle more and more with our 
English solid sense, And this will give us universality, so much to 
be desired.’ ” 


These views seem to us, in the main, sound. The only 
expression against which we are disposed to except, is that 
which implies an antagonism between the national and the 
universal in poetry. It is in but a superficial sense that a 
poet is national, if he is precluded by that circumstance 
from being universal also. Whether we refer to ancient . 
times or to modern, we shall find that in poetry of the 
highest order the universal element exists as the basis of 
a human interest, and that the national element is an 
addition, not a thing substituted. The former exists as 
the form, so to speak, the latter as the colour; and each, 
far trom prejudicing, adds to the effect of the other. The 
characters of Homer have been extolled by one set of 
critics for their universality, and by another for their in- 
dividuality: and the truth is, that between the two no 
opposition exists. ‘The larger quality includes the smaller, 
To advance, indeed, from the principle of individuality 
to a universal conception of character by a process of 
generalization, could at best but produce delineations of 
a very hybrid order: but in the case of a first-rate poet, 
one whose creations are universal by nature, not by effort, 
the process is the converse of this. His characters are 
originally conceived by the imagination in the universal 
mould of humanity, and, at the same time endowed by a 
lively observation with the graphic traits of individuality, 
We need hardly point out that if between the extreme 
points of individuality and universality there is no neces- 
sary opposition, still less can an essential antagonism 
exist between the national and the universal types, 
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Shakspeare is the most universal of poets; yet so national 
is he that not a few have derived from his historic plays 
the greater part of their knowledge of English history; and 
grave senators invoke his verses in banqueting halls as a 
protection against “ the cardinal’shat.’’ Burnsis perhaps 
the most national poet of recent times; yet even his 
Scotch dialect cannot confine an enthusiastic affection for 
his song to the northern side of the border. 

For all practical purposes, however, the true doctrine is 
substantially put forth in Mr. Longfellow’s statement, 
“let us be natural and we shall be national enough.’’ 
His own poetry is national as long as it treads American 
soil. He has also, however, cultivated in no small degree 
that faculty which, abandoning its own especial point of 
view, enters into that mode of thought, and those associa- 
tions of ideas, which belong to other countries and other 
periods. His poetic sympathies are singularly ductile ; 
and, without losing its identity his genius exerts itself in 
a different mode according as it finds its materials in 
America or in Europe. We shall endeavour to illustrate 
both classes of his works. 

The best known in this country of Mr. Longfellow’s 
oems, Evangeline, is an illustration of American annals. 
n those annals few passages are more touching than that 

political eviction, describedat length in Haliburton’s history 
of Nova Scotia, which desolated a whole province, and in 
one day uprooted so large a proportion of the original 
colonists of what was then called Acadia, from the fields 
they had embanked, the forest they had cleared, and the 
homesteads they had raised in the wild. On this occa- 
sion a European race experienced what the Indian races 
had so often encountered on a larger scale. The wander- 
ings of those exiles, some of whom in the evening of their 
days found their way back to their native land, and laid 
their dust beside that of their forefathers, presented to 
Mr. Longfellow a theme which he has known how to use. 
No one can read the poem without receiving from its per- 
fect verisimilitude and consistency, a pledge that he has 
been true to the manners and characters described. 

The following lines are taken from the earlier part of 
the poem, descriptive, of the patriarchal ways and happy 
security of the Acadians before the fatal edict was issued 
against them: 
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«“ Now recommenced the reign of rest, and affection, and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight, descend- 
ing, 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 
homestead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each 
other, 

And with their nostrils distended, inhaling the freshness of even- 
ing. 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her 
collar, 

Quietly paced, and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the 
seaside, 

Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the 
watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers.” 


Not less excellent is the following sketch of an Ameri- 
ean Prairie: 


« Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters, and doublet of deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish som- 
brero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 

Fully his broad deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 

Wildly, and sweetly, and far, through the still damp air of the 
evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the 

rairie, 
And She whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance,” 


Its singular descriptive power is, however, but a subor- 
dinate merit in a work which has already taken its place 
among the very best in a class of which modern times have 
produced few good specimens,—that of narrative poetry. 
In its pathos at once, and in its singular completeness, it 
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equals another beautiful poem, the scene of which is also 
cast in America—Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming. It is, 
however, very much more correct in its diction, and in the 
delineation of character it has both a wider range, and a 
higher scope. We know no other instance of equal length 
in which the Hexameter is so successfully adapted to the 
English language, and in which that painfully obtrusive 
cadence, the chief defect of the metre, is so felicitously 
toned down. It is not the metre only of Evangeline that 
reminds us of Goéthe’s Hermann and Dorothea, nor the 
circumstance that in both the characters are taken from 
humble life. In both the delineation of character is 
marked by a grave simplicity, a genial sympathy, an utter 
indifference to theatrical effect, and a noble impartiality 
and breadth of style. In both poems the interest is 
founded on what belongs to our universal nature, not on 
what is special in position or extraordinary in character. 
In both there isa vein of refined humour, which never 
interferes with a sort of rustic dignity. 

There is a quaint verisimilitude in the mode in which 
the infinitesimal changes of mind and mood are illustrated 
in this poem. Such for instance is the picture of a dispu- 
tant pozed: 


** Silent, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the black- 


smith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no language ; 
And all his thoughts congealed into lines on his face, as the vapours 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window panes in the winter.” 


This quaintness sometimes borders on the fantastic, as 
in the brief sketch of the same old man when stunned by 
the loss of all, he sits on the sea shore amid the waning 
watch fires: 


‘‘Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her 
father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 

Haggard, and hollow, and wan, and without either thought or 
emotion, 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken.” 


But the great charm of the poem is unquestionably the 
character of Evangeline, drawing, as it does, so much out 
of materials apparently so small, and teaching us that the 
qualities of putience_and devotedness alone, when exer- 
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cised with a religious purity of heart, rise into the scale 
of heroic virtue. We know of no delineation more touch- 
ing than that of this young maiden, accompanied by the 
aged Priest of Grand Pré, wandering from land to land 
in search of her betrothed husband, and continuing that 
search till youth had faded into age. There is an inci- 
dent in the poem which few who have read it can forget ; 
for how many, whatever their object of pursuit, believe 
that at some moment they have been within a hand’s 
breadth of that object, and have missed it. We allude to 
the passage where the youth, way-worn and way-wearied, 
sails on the Mississippi past a little woody island, on whose 
shore the maiden whom he pursues, and her companions, 
exhansted by a night of toil, have lain down, and sleep. 
He passes the slumberer without seeing her; and they 
meet no more till that last hour in which, recognized at 
last, the aged and fever-stricken wanderer dies in the arms 
of the Sister of Charity. The mournfulness of this beauti- 
ful poem is the deeper from being so unobtrusive. Evange- 
line never pities herself, or is tempted to think of herself as 
of an ill-used person. Her ordinary mood is that of a quiet 
and not unhopeful sadness; and in the midst of trackless 
forests and lonely prairies the spirit of love finds her often, 
and consoles her profoundly, gushing from the rifted depths 
of a heart, wounded indeed and widowed, but secretly in 
union with those springs of immortal tenderness, whose 
fountains are above. Extracts could do but little justice 
to a poem, the merit of which consists mainly in the ab- 
sence of salient points, and in the pathos which broods like 
a spirit above the whole. We must content ourselves with 
but one more extract from it. 

The wanderer loves the land of Penn, because its sim- 
ple manners remind her of her father’s home in Acadia, 


and the friends of her childhood. eR 


“So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour, 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 
footsteps, 

As from a mountain’s top, the rainy mists of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape before us, 

Sun- illumined, with shining rivers, and cities, and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from ber mind, and she saw the world far below 


her, 
Dark no longer, but all illumed. with love ; and the pathway 
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Which she had climbed so far lying smooth and fair in the dis- 
tance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but trans- 
figured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent ; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 

Meekly with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour.” 


The most striking of Mr. Longfellow’s minor poems is 
the “‘ Building of the Ship.”” It reminds us not a little of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell,’’ in structure, and is not 
less successful in the mode in which, with the narrative, an 
illustration of human life is interwoven. It was as natural 
for an American poet to connect his allegory of life with 
the image of a ship, as for a German, more attached to the 
past than eager about the future, to look up for it to the 
ancestral church tower. 


“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 


**The merchant’s word 
Delighted the master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ‘Ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly and strong, and staunch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea!’ 
“The sun was rising o’er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great airy argosy, 
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Frameu and launched in a single day, 
That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened to catch his slightest meaning 
Only the long waves as they broke 

In ripples on the pebbly beach 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 










































«« Thus,’ said he, ‘ will we build the ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 

To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 

Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee!’ 


“The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard ; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 

Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 
The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 
With the breath of the morn and the soft sea air. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beech, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea!" 


Day after day the old man and the youth bind together 
the mighty beams drawn from the heart of distant forests ; 
and every evening the youth and his affianced bride listen 
by the embers of the fire to tales of the sea. The skeleton 
ship is at last “‘ with sinews overspread,’’ and the giant 
bulk casts an uncheckered shadow along the sands. The 
anchor, the rudder, the figurehead, each in its turn finds 


. 
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its place. The slender spars hang aloft in the air, barring 
the sky ; innumerable flags float in the breeze, and the 
ship arrayed thus in her bridal splendour, stands ready to 
be wedded to the sea. Another bride and bridegroom 
stand on her deck, listening to a marriage homily from 
one - pastor; and the ship with its freight bounds upon 
the flood. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rung, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


“In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee!”’ 


Against some, at least of the rocks with which that 
vessel is threatened, Mr. Longfellow, in the spirit of 
enlightened patriotism, makes his protest. In his poems 
on slavery he has lifted up his voice against the greatest, 
though not the most insidious of the evils which afflict his 
country. Considering the degree in which British legis- 
lation is implicated in that reproach, and the compara- 
tively recent period at which the same evil was extirpated 
from the British dominions, comparatively trifling as was 
in our case the temptation to retain it, we cannot but feel 
that it is in a very different voice from that of lofty denun- 
ciation that we are entitled to address a nation still 
involved in that grievous crime, and infected by that can- 
cerous disease. It was to be expected that in poetry the 
righteous cause would on this occasion find a hearty ally, 
and that the imagination would be on the same side as 
that moral sense which is its great support. But there 
are other influences which sap the social fabric with a 
poison more subtle, and therefore more dangerous than 
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slavery. Materialism, for example, becomes practically 
canonized as a virtue in those states of society in which 
the wealth of nations becomes the chief object of national 
ambition, and individual aggrandisement the end of per- 
sonal exertion. Among ourselves this tendency has made 
a progress deplored by all deep thinkers, and denounced 
by religious men even in those sects which look to pros- 
perity as one of the “‘notes’’ of the church, and which 
test the authenticity of a religion by the degree in which 
it stimulates industrial success, almost as confidently as 
if, in the old time the Divine blessing had rested, not 
on the pastoral and patriarchal races, but on the builders 
of the mighty Tower. Yet in Europe we are surrounded 
by all the influences which produce a nobler habit of 
thought. The arts and sciences which presuppose leisure, 
and a leisurely habit of mind, not only flourish around us, 
but still retain, in part at least, their old position rela- 
tively to religion, and grow on the same stem. We have 
among us the old ecclesiastical institutions of Mediaeval 
Europe, under the shelter of which all that was strong and 
noble in our social and civil institutions grew up: the 
ancient cathedrals still overawe a light age; and from 
their ruins the old monasteries still utter an eucharistic as 
well as an upbraiding language. So strong among us 
are these influences, that those who disown them cannot 
escape the charmed circle; and the imitation or the emu- 
lation of Catholicity is the source of all that is best in 
establishments which, even in denouncing Catholicity, 
still use but inferior and spurious dialects of the Catholic 
tongue, and can neither preach nor legislate against the 
Church without, at the same time, living on her alms. 
Among us there exist, likewise, no inconsiderable remains 
of those ancient “‘ manners,”’ stronger than all laws, which 
witness in favour of spiritual things, and protest against 
the baseness of a life devoted to merely secular ends. Yet 
in the midst of all these aids, how rapid among us has 
been the growth of a practical materialism, such as is 
expressed, not in commercial progress, in railroads, in 
factories, clubs, or the like, but in an undue and dispro- 
portioned reliance upon these things! It is much to be 
feared that the reality is even worse than the whited ex- 
terior, and that if we were loosed from all those hallow- 
ing influences which, though they exist in the present, 
and in part neutralize its special tendencies, belong, not- 
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withstanding, to the past, the lot which we should choose 
for ourselves would bear less resemblance to the state of 
things we have inherited, than to that which we build 
up successively in all our colonies, and in which we take 
pride. It would be impossible but that the same tenden- 
cies should exist in a still less balanced form in a nation 
like America, flung suddenly upon the great tide of exis- 
tence. In no single instance does Mr. Longfellow’s poetry 
pander to what is sordid or dangerous in these tendencies. 
He carols no hymns to the “‘ Lone Star,’”’ and sounds no 
march to aggression and annexation. He neither looks to 
California for the golden age, nor measures greatness and 
glory by the square acre. ‘The “‘ go-ahead’’ instinct is 
irrefutable by logic, because it is an instinct, not a prin- 
ciple:—its confutation is to be found in that nobler instinct 
which points upward. Such is the tendency of his poetry 
generally, and such, unfortunately, is by no means the 
necessary tendency of poetry. Art, in its Epicurean form, 
extends itself in a line as level to the earth as the cornice 
of a Greek temple, and is far more successful than the 
philosopher of the Garden in preaching pleasure. As a 
specimen of poetry with a higher aim, we would refer our 
reader to a poem of Mr. Longfellow’s, which we have not 
room to quote, entitled ‘ Excelsior.”’ 

The most important of Mr. Longfellow’s poems is the 
longest, and the latest he has published, ‘“* The Golden 
Legend.”’ It is a poetic sketch of Europe in the middle 
ages. Mr. Southey, we think, had at one time an inten- 
tion of writing a poem which should illustrate the manners 
and religion of medieval Europe, as Thalaba and Kehama 
illustrate those of Arabia and India respectively. The 
enterprise would have been one worthy of his rich imagi- 
nation, fertile invention, and of that moral purity which is 
the soul of his poetry; but it is much to be doubted 
whether his prejudices against the Church would have 
permitted him to execute it with even such a degree of 
fidelity as is necessary for poetic purposes. His horizon 
in matters theological was narrow, (wide as was his literary 
reading,) compared with that of Burke, Butler, Johnson, 
and Alexander Knox, as is commonly the case where 
ecclesiastical principles are grounded on political views 
and national traditions. Had he written such a poem, it 
is but too probable that he would have fallen into that 
very superficial error which treats as a sort of “ Christian 
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Mythology” whatever belongs to the legendary depart- 
ment of religion. 

Mr. Longfellow has executed his task with much 
poetical impartiality. He cannot be said to take a side, 
and his work is not, like Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Saint’s Tra- 
gedy,’’ a party-pamphlet in verse. He has not been 
accused on the one hand of an intention to smuggle a 
contraband Popery into American literature, or, on the 
other, of snatching from Catholicism whatever ornaments 
he can turn to account, and disarming suspicion by mis- 
representation. His design has been to produce a faithful 
poetic picture of the time delineated, To discern what is 
most deeply beautiful and significant in the ‘‘ Ages of 
Faith,”’ requires, of course, the intuition of faith, and also 
a knowledge which belongs to Catholic philosophy only. 
Judging the work, however, by that standard to which it 
can most fairly be made amenable, that of poetry, his 
version of the thirteenth century, with its devotion, its 
simplicity, its romance, and its wildness, and the other 
dark or bright traits which lie upon its surface, is eminently 
striking and suggestive. 

The story may be told ina few words. A young prince, 
Henry of Hoheneck, graced, like Hamlet, with every 
knightly virtue and accomplishment, falls into a strange 
disease, after much study given to a philosophy border- 
ing on the magical. A dull fire eats into his bones, 
and dries up his veins. Day by day he withers away. 
The court physicians can do nothing for him, and the doc- 
tors of Salerno pronounce that but one remedy remains. 
He must die, unless a maiden can be found who, of her 
own good will, gives up her life for his. Such an exchange 
is abhorrent to the whole nature of the prince. He falls, 
however, under the controul of the evil one, and all his 
nobler instincts give way. Lucifer, under the disguise of 
a travelling physician, has induced him to taste his en- 
chanted “‘ Elixir of Perpetual Youth.”? The intoxication 
of recovered health soon passes. He does penance, and 
abandoning his castle on the Rhine, or driven from it, 
wanders forth a pilgrim. He takes refuge in the Oden- 
wald, and is there harboured with a tender loyalty by 
an old tenant and his family. They are all devoted to 
him; but Elsie, the eldest daughter, a girl of fourteen, 
surpasses the rest in love. She has heard his tale, and 
broods over it long. A great purpose kindles at last 
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within her, and she resolves to be the sacrifice. Her 

arents believe her heroic design to come from divine 
inspiration, and abandon their opposition. Accompanied 
by the devoted maiden, the prince sets forth with his suite 
for Salerno. The poem consists mainly in strikingly 
characteristic descriptions of the scenes which they pass 
through on their way. : 

The character of Hisie is one of the sweetest and noblest 
conceptions in modern poetry. Her whole being projects 
itself forward in one great aspiration. She belongs as 
much to a higher sphere as if wings hung invisibly at her 
side. The spiritual world is to her the real world; and by 
necessary consequence, the material world, with all its inter- 
ests, has for her a visionary character, of value only so far 
as it presents a field for elevated action, or as it images 
Divine things in type and symbol. She seems to have only 
so much of mortality about her as renders her capable of 
generous suffering. ‘To understand her character one 
need but to read her favourite legend, “ Christ and the 
Sultan’s Daughter,”’ (p. 52.) 

It wiil easily be believed that with such a companion by 
his side, all the power of the Tempter does not prevent 
the better nature of the Prince from revolting against the 
yoke to which his sin has subjected him. The moral of 
the poem consists mainly in the mode in which a heavenly 
influence is exerted simply by sympathy and example. 
Elsie preaches no homilies ; but not only is her great act 
the best of homilies, but the mode in which everything 
that they meet presents itself to her fresh and buoyant spi- 
rit, in which a beautiful nature is sustained and crowned 
by that high grace without which the noblest instincts put 
on corruption, constitutes for him a perpetual comment on 
the universe, and forces him to see it, at least by glimpses, 
not as disfigured by man, but as it was when its Creator 
bent over it, and saw all things that they were very good. 
The process however is a gradual one. The tyranny of a 
single bad purpose is thus powerfully described. 

“ By the same madness still made blind, 
By the same passion still possessed, 
I come again to the house of prayer, 
A man afflicted and distressed. 
As in a cloudy atmosphere, 
Through unseen sluices of the air, 
A sudden and impetuous wind 
Strikes the great forest white with fear, 
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And every branch, and bough, and spray, 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 
And meadows of grass, and fields of grain, 
And the clouds above, and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from the chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down ; 

So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, with irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties 

Struck level by the strength of this, 

From their true inclination turn, 

‘ And all stream forward to Salern !’ 


” No wonder that he should thus contrast her state and 
1s :— 
‘To me the thought of death is terrible, 
Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 
Ouly a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls ! 
O pure in heart! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies, upon whose petals shall be written 
* Ave Maria’ in characters of gold!’ ” 


“ The travellers reach Strasburg as the good city is cele- 
brating its Easter solemnities. There is much spirit in 
the description of the scene in the great square as beheld 
by the wanderers from a quiet recess in the porch of the 
mighty Minster. High up in the windy tower the bells 
murmur their part in the general joy ; every one meets his 
neighbour with the salutation, ‘‘ Christ is arisen ;”’ thicker 
and thicker the crowds pour on with banners, and a gay 
attire, that make the streets look like “‘a flower- 
besprinkled meadow,”’ as the golden sunshine flashes from 
them. A monk stands in the midst, and three couriers 
successively gallop past with news which he affects to 
disbelieve. 


‘“** Christ is arisen!” Whence come you. ‘From Court.’ 
Then I do not believe it: you say it in sport. 
( Cracks his whip again ) 
“‘¢ Christ is arisen!’ Whence come you? ‘From town.’ 
Then I do not believe it: away with you, clown. 
(Cracks his whip again. ) 
“* Christ is arisen!’ Whence come you? ‘From Rome.’ 
Ah, now I believe. He is risen indeed. 
Ride on with your news at the top of your speed.” 
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In the Cathedral a ‘‘ Miracle Play”’ is represented, which 
will be perused with very different feelings by different 
readers. Some will find in its quaintness and familiarity 
no more than a bold illustration of that good old time 
when familiarity was in no degree connected with irreve- 
rence, and will reply to a captious criticism with ‘ honi 
soit qui mal y pense.”’ Others will accuse it of downright 
profaneness. Such a charge we do not think to be 
merited ; although the author should certainly have made 
more allowance for the difference between the robust time 
which he describes, and that in which we live. There is 
another scene, however, in the “ Golden Legend”’ against 
which we must protest more strongly. Itis that descrip- 
tive of the revels among the Friars in the Convent of 
Hirshaw. The coarseness and vulgarity of this scene 
have nothing to relieve them, or to compensate for its wea- 
risome length, which would have been out of all due pro- 
portion, however perfect the execution of it had been. Of 
verisimilitude it is wholly destitute. Friars are spoken of 
as if they were the serving-men of the Monks inhabiting 
the statelier portions of the same Convent. ‘“ Midnight 
Masses” are apparently a matter of ordinary routine; and 
the sorry romance of Abelard and Eloisa is served up 
for the entertainment of a rabble whose debauchery is 
of the most unsentimental sort. The materials for this 
scene appear to have been drawn from such instances of 
human aberration as ‘‘ Maria Monk,’ and the miserable 
trash of the same sort, with which credulity and sectarian 
animosity are fed till they labour under a perpetual night- 
mare. r. Longfellow apparently desired to introduce 
some lines of shade into his picture of the middle ages. 
Not finding such as were suitable in the more genial region 
of his own imagination, or in the records from which its 
picture of the olden time has been formed, he has snatched 
them from such modern sources as were nearest at hand. 
It needed no gift of prophecy to perceive that this species 
of scene-painting would harmonize but ill with such cabi- 
net pictures as he has given in his descriptions of the old 
illuminator of the Scriptorium, the Abbot Ernestus, and 
the blind Monk, once a warrior, whose fierce passions have 
found rest in the Convent cloister, and whose ardour has 
at last met an object worth expending itself upon. 

Passing by Lucerne, with its cross-shaped lake, its 
cloudy mountain ridges, and its far-famed wooden bridge, 
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painted over with the “dance of death,”’ the travellers 
ascend the path of St. Gothard, and thence descend into the 
south. ‘The first impression made on them by the Holy 
Land of the New Law is indicated in these lines :— 


‘‘ This is indeed the Blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin, and Mother of our dear Redeemer ! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name ; 
Alike the bandit, and the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince, the scholar, and the peasant, 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one ever present! 
And even as children, who have much offended 
A too indulgent Father, in great shame, 
Penitent, and not yet daring unattended 
To go into his presence, at the gate 
Speak with their sister, and confiding wait 
Till she goes in before, and intercedes ; 
So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 
And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests an angry Father’s ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she for them in heaven makes intercession. 
And if our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all-womanhood, 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before.”—p. 245. 


From Genoa they embark for Salerno. The sea, with 
its vastness and vagueness, stirs profoundly the souls of 
both the dwellers in an inland region, as, on the night of 
their arrival, they gaze on its dim expanse. To the 
Prince, as he walks moodily on the terrace, the white sails 
that haunt its far horizon seem as spirits from a ghostly 
world still hovering on the confines of existence, and invi- 
ting him to seek peace in the “‘ darksome sea of death.’’ 
The same music modulates the thoughts of Elsie to a very 
different movement. 

“ The night is calm and cloudless, 
And still as still can be, 
And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 
They gather, and gather, and gather, 
Until they crowd the sky, 
And listen in breathless silence 
To the solemn liturgy. 
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It begins in rocky caverns, 

As a voice that chants alone 

To the pedals of the organ 

In monotonous undertone ; 

And anon from shelving beaches, 
And shallow sands beyond 

In snow-white robes uprising, 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 

The mournful voice sings on, 
And the snow-white choirs still answer, 
Christe eleison !” 


The reader will have anticipated the end. They reached 
Salerno, and at the moment when the sacrifice is to be 
completed, the demon-spell breaks. The Prince repents, 
and the delusion passes from him like a cloud. Ursula, 
the old mother of Elsie, as she sits alone by her desolate 
hearth lamenting her lost child, is cheered by a forester 
sent before to tell her that her daughter will in a few hours 
be restored to her arms. A modern romance must end in 
a marriage: it is accordingly as the Prince’s bride that 
we meet with Elsie next, on the evening of their bridal 
day. This is one of the most beautiful scenes in the poem, 
and while equal to any in sweetness of conception, is supe- 
rior to most in grace of diction. The poem ends with an 
Epilogue in which the Angels of the Record, in the golden 
sunset of a summer’s day, ascend celebrating the triumph 
of Holiness. 


THE ANGEL OF GOOD DEEDS, (With a closed book.) 


“ God sent his messenger the rain, 
And said unto the mountain brook, 
‘Rise up, and from thy caverns look 
And leap with naked, snow-white feet, 
From the cool hills into the heat 

Of the broad arid plain,’ 


“ God sent his messenger of Faith, 

And whispered in the maiden’s heart, 
‘Rise up, and look from where thou art, 
And scatter with unselfish hands 

Thy freshness on the barren sands 

And solitude of death.’ 


“‘O beauty of holiness, 
Of self-forgetfulness, of lowliness ! 
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O power of meekness, 
Whose very gentleness and weakness 
Are like the yielding, irresistible air ! 
Upon the pages 
Of the sealed volume that I bear, 
The deed divine 
Is written in characters of gold 
That never shall grow old. 

* * * 


THE ANGEL OF EVIL DEEDS ( With open book. ) 


“Not yet, not yet 
Is the red sun wholly set, 
But evermore recedes, 
While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 
To let the breathings of the upper air 
Visit its pages and erase 
The records from its face! 
* * * * 
“Lo! over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 
A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 
As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 
And a cry of lamentation, 
Repeated and again repeated, 
Deep and loud 
As the reverberation 
Of cloud answering unto cloud, 
Swells and rolls away in the distance, 
As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated, 
Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s resistance. 


“Tt is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery ; 

And since God suffers him to be, 
He too is God’s minister, 

And labours for some good 

By us not understood.” 


The moral elevation of this poem, and the felicity of its 
descriptive passages, constitute its great charm. Incident 
it has but little, and we hardly miss it. The interest is 
sustained by the liveliness of its delineations, and by the 
pathos of a position such as Elsie’s. The characters also, 
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though in most cases but sketches, have reality about 
them. There are three very different species of character 
which we commonly meet in dramatic or poetic delinea- 
tions. These are, the portrait character, for which 
observation supplies the materials ;—the class character 
abstracted from human life by a larger generalization ;— 
and the ideal character. The mere portrait is detected at 
once by its possessing accidental attributes such as can 
belong only to an individual, and combining in but scant 
measure those qualities which by their natural affinities 
refer themselves to a class. Characters of this sort 
have that startling likeness which belongs often to por- 
traits of an inferior but not unpopular order; the reader 
seems to remember their dress, attitude, and most trivial 
idiosyncrasies; and the recognition gives him pleasure. 
To this order belong for the most part the characters of 
our popular novels and contemporary comedy; and it may 
he called the ‘‘ordo pedestris’’ of dramatic delineation. 
The ‘‘ordo equestris,’’ that of class characters, is marked 
by consistency and philosophic coherence, but frequently 
has less of saliency, and cannot be appreciated without 
something more of intellectual effort. In recognizing such 
characters we recognize also the relation in which they 
stand to that mode of life by which they are produced, and 
of which they are exponents. Ideal characters are concep- 
tions of a nobler order, emanating as they do, not from ob- 
servation or induction, but from the creative imagination. 
It is in the main, the moral reason that suggests such cha- 
racters to that plastic faculty which impresses upon them 
the symmetry that belongs to itself; though, as no faculty 
works by itself, experience and generalization exercise a 
subordinate office in filling up the details of the picture. 
The process by which such characters are conceived is 
concealed from the Poet himself, who works with the 
unconsciousness of genius in its highest moods, so that 
his intellectual offspring is “ born in a holy twilight.”? To 
the critic, however, they frequently present the appearance 
of having been formed upon the supposed predominance of 
some one among our human constituents, on the absence 
of some quality, or on the co-existence of two or more 
special attributes; and so have often the effect of theo- 
rems demonstrated from postulates of the imagination. 
Wide as is the interval between the two last named species 
of delineation they sometimes run into each other when 
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the class character, without being really elevated above 
actual life, is brilliantly illuminated by the lights of fancy, 
and invested with the pageantries of costume. ‘To this 
intermediate order may be referred many of the characters 
in Scott’s novels, and in the higher department of modern 
literature generally. The difference however will not 
escape a keen insight. Ideal characters are true to them- 
selves on whatever side we contemplate them, and under 
whatever circumstances they may act—nay, suppose them 
placed under new circumstances, and we still instinctively 
feel how they must act. Class characters, on the other 
hand, are comparatively one-sided, and for this reason are 
often presented in pairs instead of standing out separately. 
The ideal character is suggestive, offering to each reader 
some different intimation, or exciting some special train of 
associations. Being based on the moral sense, it possesses 
a deep moral significance ; and it is with a spiritual inter- 
est that we watch its development and await its fortunes. 
While raised higher above us, it is also brought closer to 
our sympathies than the class character, and often affects 
us with the sense of a more intimate reality, though less 
definitely understood. It would be an error to suppose 
that these different methods of delineation belong exclu- 
sively to different writers. ‘There are of course many who 
never rise above the lowest of them; but the highest 
writers are not, always in their highest moods, and there 
are various species of composition which require a combi- 
nation of them all. Both in his “ Golden Legend”’ and 
his other works Mr. Longfellow unites them. Elsie is 
an ideal character, and to that circumstance owes her 
absolute simplicity and unity; and _ slightly as he is 
sketched, Walter the Minnesinger, the Crusader, and Bard, 
belongs to the same order. ‘To the other two divisions 
belong the parents of Elsie, the Lady Abbess, the Monks, 
Scholastics, and the dramatis persone of the piece gene- 
rally. The character of the Prince is formed upon an 
arbitrary type, including qualities that belong to a later 
and more self-tormenting age than that described. Luci- 
fer seems to us drawn with an unsteady hand. In general 
conception he is a sort of mitigated Mephistopheles; but 
his scoffs often degenerate into a sort of a good humoured 
badinage. ‘The characters both of the Prince and of his 
tempter are out of harmony with the medieval character 
of the poem; and this we regard as its chief fault. 
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Our quotations will suffice to indicate the chief qualities 
of Mr. Louiiives poetry without any elaborate analysis 
on our part. No reader can fail to recognise in them a 
rich and various imagination, a deep appreciation of the 
beautiful, both in matter and morals, and especially a 
happy tact for the discernment and exhibition of the cha- 
racteristic in all objects. These qualities are supported by 
a style full of point and significance, as well as power in 
the more important passages. It is, on the other hand, 
occasionally far-fetched, especially in its imagery, in which 
an external object is often compared, not to something 
with which the human imagination may generally be 
supposed to be familiar, but to something that belongs to 
a special or accidental association of ideas. It is thus that 
a star, attended by another star as it moves into the sky, 
is compared to Hagar wandering into the wilderness with 
Ishmael near her. Such images are often pretty ; but they 
do not belong to the larger and more Catholic school of 
ag to which, as we have already remarked, Evange- 
ine may be especially referred. On matters of mere 
detail it is hardly worth while to make observation. For 
the Five wise Virgins Mr. Longfellow substitutes seven 
by a license for which the necessities of rhyme hardly fur- 
nish a sufficient warrant ; and in the first scene the angel 
who laments the Prince’s fall is introduced with a very 
unnecessary appendage—an AXolian Harp. 

These are slight matters, but they are notwithstanding 
worth correcting. The qualities in which Mr. Longfellow’s 
pooy seems to us most defective, are depth and simplicity. 

epth of separate thoughts he is not by any means defi- 
cient in; on the contrary, he is an eminently meditative 
writer ; but poetic depth consists chiefly in that general 
conception upon which a poem is moulded as a whole, and 
by which an art, spontaneous as nature herself, preserves 
its various parts in harmony. The brilliancy with which 
Mr. Longfellow depicts the outward aspects of things, 
is a snare to him im this respect, tending to keep him 
on the surface of his subject, and rendering it less neces- 
sary for him to seek in its depths for the spring of his 
inspiration. There are many elements in his poetry, as 
indeed there are in all good poetry: but in his they have 
not yet coalesced so as to form a whole as homogeneous 
as those composite bodies in the material world in which 
the senses cannot detect the various ingredients discovered 
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by chemical analysis. Hence it is that his strain occa- 
sionally reminds us of Schiller or Goethe, of Shelley or of 
Tennyson. It is not that he has imitated these writers ; 
on the contrary, his originality is unquestionable. Imagi- 
nation ever assimilates that with which it is in warm sym- 
pathy; andit is not till thestyle has been completely formed, 
and individuality developed by definite conclusions and de- 
finite purpose, that the imagination completely penetrates, 
wields, and makes its own what it has taken from without 
to blend with what is within. The best instructors of 
genius are the sincerity and earnestness which should 
accompany it. The former makes it spurn the conven- 
tional and the seeming ; the latter makes it face the pro- 
blem with which it has to deal, comprehend it and 
master it. 

The same general qualities belong to Mr. Longfeliow’s 
prose as to his poetry. Its style is concise, vivid, and 
pointed, though occasionally vitiated by indulgence in 
freaks like the following description, not in very happy 
harmony with the stillness of a sabbath morn: “‘ When 
the first bell rang, like a brazen mortar, it seemed from 
its gloomy fortress to bombard the village with bursting 
shells of sound, that exploded over the houses.”’ It affords 
a larger scope than verse to the rich vein of humour that 
belongs to Mr. Longfellow, and which is of a singularly 
quiet, and refined order. The tale of Kavanagh abounds 
in this quality. To it we owe the sketch of Miss Sally Man- 
chester, a rough, masculine, bleak, though upright woman, 
who, a treasure as a servant, does all the work in the 
house, and every Sunday goes to church “‘ with a large 
pink bow in what she called the congregation side of her 
head.’? Another good specimen of this quality, is found 
in the episode of Mr. Pendexter, the ungainly, but con- 
scientious old clergyman whom his congregation discards 
because it is tired of him, and is offended at finding that 
he has indemnified himself for their scant contributions, 
by putting his old white horse to graze in the parish fields. 
The following is the account of his farewell sermon. ‘‘ He 
began by giving a minute sketch of his ministry and the 
state of his parish, with all its troubles and dissentions, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical. He concluded by thank- 
ing those ladies who had presented him with a black silk 
gown, and had been kind to his wife during her long ill- 
ness; by apologizing for having neglected his own busi- 
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ness, which was to study and preach, to attend to that of 
the parish, which was to support its minister; stating that 
his own shortcomings had been owing to theirs, which had 
driven him into the woods in winter, and into the fields in 
summer; and, finally, by telling the congregation in gene- 
ral that they were so confirmed in their bad habits, that no 
reformation was to be expected in them under his minis- 
try, and that to produce one would require a greater exer- 
cise of divine power than it did to create the world; for in 
creating the world there had been no opposition, whereas 
in their reformation, their own obstinacy and evil propen- 
sities, and self-seeking, and worldly mindedness were all 
to be overcome !”’ 

The main interest in Kavanagh consists in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Churchill, the schoolmaster, a man of learning 
and manifold abilities who is always "dreaming of doing 
great things, and never doing anything except what is dis- 
agreeable to him. His pupils, his family, his friends, in- 
numerable little duties, and the accidents of the hour, are 
always preventing him from writing the great works which 
he has amused his imagination with from year to year. 
Profoundly planned and “carefully digested, they stand be- 
fore him in reverie; but the happy moment free from in- 
terruption never arrives. He reconciles himself, however, 
to this state of things, and surrounded by domestic bless- 
ings, is only amused at discovering that his beautiful wife 
finds it more easy to love than to understand him. 


‘‘His father looked at the child as he went up stairs, holding 
Lucy by one hand, and with the other rubbing the sleep out of his 
eyes. 
es ‘Ah! these children, these children,’ said Mr. Churchill, as he 
sat down at the tea-table, ‘we ought to love them very much now, 
for we shall not have them long with us !’ 

«« « Good heavens !’ exclaimed his wife, ‘what do you mean ? does 
anything ail them? Are they going to die ?’ 

“*T hope not. But they are going to grow up, and be no longer 
children.’ 

««*Q, you foolish man! you gave me such a fright!’ 

“ «And yet it seems impossible that they should ever grow to 
be men, and drag the heavy artillery along the dusty roads of 
life.’ 

« «And I hope they never will. That is the last thing I want 
either of them to do.’ 

* * * * * * 


‘** My very dear wife, one thing puzzles me exceedingly.’ 
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“¢And what is that ?’ 

‘““<It is to know what that man does with all the old boots he 
picks up about the village. I met him again this evening. He 
seemed to have as many feet as Briareus had hands. He is a kind 
of centipede.’ 

“ ‘But what has that to do with Lucy ?’ 

“‘Nothing. It only occurred to me at the mcment ;—and I 
never can imagine what he does with so many old boots.’ ” 


There is much grace and pathos in the episode of Alice 
Archer. She is a pale, sad girl, who has been allowed to 
live, almost exclusively, a life of reverie in consequence of 
being brought up by a blind Mother. Her life has passed 
on like a dream, the only reality in it being her friendship 
for her school companion, Cecilia Vaughan. The latter 
is a bright and beaming creature, beautiful, winning, and 
the more so from her confidence in her powers of winning, 
a confidence happily contrasted with the sensitive timi- 
dity of her friend. In the absence of a more engrossing 
subject of interest the friendship of these two young ladies 
is a sort of love, severe enough to make it seem necessary, 
or at least highly desirable, that their correspondence, in- 
stead of committing itself to the rude hand of the post- 
man, should take shelter beneath the wing of a carrier 


pigeon. So matters proceed till spring and an eloquent 
young clergyman make their appearance in the woods. 


‘* How wonderful is the advent of the spring! the great annual 
miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads and 
myriads of branches! the gentle progression and growth of herbs, 
flowers, and trees, gentle and irrepressible, which no force can stay, 
no violence restrain, like love that wins its way and cannot be 
withstood by any human power. If spring came but once in a cen- 
tury, instead of once a year, or burst forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder and expectation would 
there be in all hearts to behold the miraculous change. * * * 
Such was the train of thoughts with which Kavanagh commenced 
his sermon. And then with deep solemnity and emotion he pro- 
ceeded to speak of the spring of the soul, as from its cheerless 
wintry distance it turns nearer and nearer to the great Sun, and 
clothes its dry and withered branches anew with leaves and blos- 
soms, unfolded from within itself, beneath the penetrating and 
Irresistible influence, * * * As in modern times, no applause 
is permitted in our churches, however moved the audience may be, 
and consequently no one dares to wave his hat and shout, ‘ Ortho- 
dox Chrysostom !’ ‘ Thirteenth apostle !’ ‘Worthy the priesthood !’ 
as was done in the days of the Christian Fathers; and, moreover, 
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as no one after Church spoke to him of his sermon, or of anything 
else, he weut home with rather a heavy heart, and a feeling of dis- 
couragement. One thing had cheered and consoled him. It was 
the pale countenance of a young girl, whose dark eyes had been 
fixed upon him during the whole discourse, with unflagging interest 
and attention.” 


* She loves him, and he loves her beautiful friend Cecilia, 
Cecilia has other admirers also, and among them Mr. 
Hiram Adolphus Hawkins, shop-keeper, sentimentalist, 
and poet. 


“He was a poet, so much a poet, that, as his sister frequently 
remarked, ‘ he spoke blank verse in the bosom of the family.’ The 
general tone of his productions was sad, desponding, slightly 
morbid. How could it be otherwise with the writings of one who 
had never been the world’s friend, nor the world his ? who looked 
upon himself as a ‘pyramid of mind on the dark desert of de- 
spair ?’ and who, at the age of twenty-five, had drunk tbe bitter 
draught of life to the dregs, and dashed the goblet down? His 
productions were published in the poet’s corner of the Fairmeadow 
Advertiser; and it was a relief to know, that, in private life, as his 
sister remarked, he was by no means the censorious aud moody 
person some of his writings might imply. * * He paraded 
himself at his shop door as she passed; he paraded himself at the 
corners of the streets; he paraded himself at the church steps on 
Sunday. * * He persecuted her with his looks ; he pretended 
that their souls could comprehend each other without words; and 
whenever her lovers were alluded to in his presence, he gravely de- 
clared, as one who had reason to know, that if ever Miss Vaughan 
married, it would be somes one of gigantic intellect |’ 


From such arival Kavanagh has not much to fear. As 
the summer wears away he becomes more intimately ac- 
quainted with both his young friends. Accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, they make expeditions into the 
woods and beside the brooks, finding sermons in stones, 
and good in everything. 


“* How indescribably beautiful this brown water is !’ exclaimed 
Kavanagh. ‘lt is like the wine or the nectar of the Gods of 
Olympus: as if the falling Hebe had poured it from the goblet.’ 

“«* More like the mead or metheglin of the northern gods,’ said 
Mr. Churchill, ‘ spilled from the drinking horns of Valhalla.’ 

‘ But all the ladies thought Kavanagh’s comparison the better 
of the two, and, in fact, the best that could be made, and Mr. 
Churchill was obliged to retract and apologize for his allusion to 
the celestial ale-house of Odin,” 
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One day in the autumn the carrier-pigeon of the young 
girls, pursued by a kingfisher, flies into the open window 
of Kavanagh, instead of continuing his flight to Cecilia, 
and lies panting on the floor. Kavanagh observes the 
letter beneath its wing, and seized by a sudden impulse, 
substitutes for it another containing an avowal of his love, 
and lets the bird loose. Still shivering from its late alarm, 
the pigeon flies back to the chamber of Alice instead of to 
Cecilia’s house. Not observing the direction, Alice reads 
the letter, and for the moment believes that a love which 
till then she has never avowed to herself, is Lut the echo 
of another’s love. In another moment she sees her friend’s 
name on the envelope, and is undeceived. She seals the 
letter again, attaches it to the neck of the little messenger 
and lets him loose. She resolves to keep the secret, and 
she does so. Ere long her friend is at her side demanding 
her congratulations. 


“She related to her the perilous adventure of the carrier pigeon ; 
how it had been pursued by the cruel kingfisher; how it had taken 
refuge in Kavanagh’s tower, and had been the bearer of his letter 
as well as of her own. When she had finished she felt her bosom 
wet with the tears of Alice, who was suffering martyrdom on that 
soft breast, so full of happiness—tears of bitterness, tears of blood! 
And Cecilia, in the exultant temper of her soul, at this moment 
thought them tears of joy, and pressed Alice closer to her heart, 
and kissed and caressed her. 

«“¢ Ah, how very happy you are Cecilia!’ at length sighed the 
poor sufferer, in that slightly querulous tone, to which Cecilia was 
not unaccustomed, ‘how very happy you are, and how very 
wretched am 1! You have all the joy of life, I all its loneliness. 
How little you will think of me now! How little you will need me! 
I shall be nothing to you—you will forget me.’ 

“Cecilia protested ardently and earnestly, and dilated with 
eagerness on the little plan of life, in which their romantic friend- 
ship was to gain only new strength and beauty from the more 
romantic love. She was interrupted by a knock at the street door; 
on hearing which she paused a moment, and then said, ‘It is 
Arthur, He was to call for me.’” 


Winter came; and the snow fell on the roof of Cecilia’s 
happy home, and on the lonely grave of Alice. ‘‘ Kavanagh 
never knew what wealth of affection for him faded from the 
world when she departed ; Cecilia never knew what fidelity 
of friendship, what delicate regard, what gentle magna- 
nimity, what angelic patience, had gone with her into the 
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grave. Mr. Churchill never knew that while he was ex- 
ploring the past for records of obscure and unknown mar- 
tyrs, in his own village, near his own door, before his own 
eyes, one of that silent sisterhood had passed away into 
oblivion, unnoticed and unknown.”’ 

In the spring the marriage takes place, and the bridal 
party set off for Europe. They spent three years in wan- 
dering about, and on their,return find all things changed 
in the village, except the characters of their friends. The 
sentimental shop-keeper, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at matrimony, has died. ‘* At this event two 
elderly maidens went into mourning simultaneously, each 
thinking herself engaged to him; and suddenly went out 
of it again, mutually indignant at each other, and morti- 
fied with themselves.”” Mr. Churchill is just where he 
was. ‘‘ The same dreams, the same longings, the same 
aspirations, the same indecision. A thousand things had 
been planned, and none completed. His imagination 
seemed still to exhaust itself in running before it tried to 
leap the ditch. While he mused, the fire burned in other 
brains. Other hands wrote the books he dreamed about. 
He freely used his good ideas in conversation and in let- 
ters, and they were straightway wrought into the texture of 
other men’s books, and so lost to him for ever. His work 
on Obscure Martyrs was anticipated by Mr. Hathaway, 
who, catching the idea from him, wrote and published a 
series of papers on Unknown Saints, before Mr. Churchill 
had fairly arranged his materials. Before he had written a 
chapter of his great romance, another friend and novelist 
had published on the same subject.’’ He acquiesces by 
degrees in this state of things, and thus replies to the ad- 
monitions of his friends : sa 


*«T now despair of writing anything excellent. I have no time to 
devote to meditation and study. My life is given to others, and to 
this destiny I submit without a murmur ; for I have the satisfac- 
tion of having laboured faithfully in my calling, and of having per- 
haps trained and incited others to do what I shall never do. Life 
is still precious to me for its many uses, of which the writing of 
books is but one. I do not complain, but accept this destiny, and 
say with that pleasant author Marcus Antoninus, ‘ Whatever is 
agreeable to thee shall be agreeable to me, O graceful universe ! 
nothing shall be to me tvo early or too late which is seasonable to 
thee! Whatever thy seasons bear shall be joyful fruit to me, O 
nature! from thee are all things; in thee they subsist ; to thee 
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they return. Could one say, ‘ Thou dearly beloved city of Cecrops,’ 
and wilt thou not say, ‘ Thou dearly beloved city of God 
* * * 


“¢Nothing done! nothing done!’ exclaimed Kavanagh, as he 
wended his way homeward, musing and meditating. ‘And shall 
all these lofty aspirations end in nothing? Shall the arms be thus 
stretched forth to encircle the universe, and come back empty 
against a bleeding aching breast?’ And the words of the poet 
came into his mind, and he thought them worthy to be written in 
letters of gold, and placed above every door in every house, as a 
suggestion, an incitement, a warning :— 

“ Stay, stay the present instant! 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings! 
O let it not elude thy grasp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee! ” 


The loss to society from the defects of characters like 
that of Mr. Churchill is often more apparent than real. It 
happens frequently that the wonderful things expected from 
them but never realized, were never in them—that some 
want of proportion among their faculties rendered it im- 
possible for those faculties to work harmoniously together ; 
that some moral deficiency rendered high intellect nuga- 
tory—and, in short, that nature had made them essentially 
characters of promise rather than of performance. In 
other cases the loss, even when real, is commonly less than 
it seems. ‘The influence exerted by real genius is often 
strongest, when, like the imponderable agents in the ma- 
terial world, it is felt only without being seen; and if the 
mere hints thrown out by a man like Mr. Churchill indi- 
cate to more practical minds the mines of thought in which 
they can labour profitably, it can hardly be said that such 
a man does nothing for his kind, though it is true that he 
does nothing for his fame. Mr. Churchill is a skilfully de- 
lineated character. One great secret of his inefficiency 
is, that he is aman of views rather than of convictions. He 
sees many things on all sides of all subjects ; but lacks the 
power of striking the balance, summing up, arriving at 
a result, and abiding by it. He is more able to ‘ prove all 
things,’ than to ‘ hold fast that which is good.’ The fibre 
of his thoughts is relaxed and enfeebled by the vagueness 
of his belief on the great central subject of all thought. 
He has innumerable thoughts about religion, and many 
devout affections connected with them. The association 
of his ideas is religious, and he abounds in religious aspira- 
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tions. He has a religious literature, and a religious phil- 
osophy...all that he wants is religion itself. The world is 
full of characters like Mr. Churchill, who, without any 
conscious infidelity, have unfortunately never known the 
meaning of real faith, and in the midst of many devout 
opinions, have their strength sapped by the disease of an 
unacknowledged unbelief. They do not grapple with the 
Supernatural sufficiently closely to be aware that they reject 
it. They go for their religion to that modern ‘‘ ductor dubi- 
tantium,”’ public opinion. They accept as much of his 
creed as is in harmony with the natural mind; excuse the 
more supernatural events on which it is founded, as occur- 
rences that happened ‘a long time ago,’ with a promise 
never to recur; and wait until the ivy-wreaths of old asso- 
ciations have made the ruin venerable. In the meantime 
religion, properly so called, as at once a Supernatural prin- 
ciple, and a principle of Law—an influence to elevate, and 
a power to bind—a revelation of the absolutely true, and a 
communication of vital graces in union with that certain 
truth...of this they know only so much as has descended to 
them from Catholic tradition, in spite of the philosophic 
principles which they hold. What they never knew they do 
not miss. The very idea of real Faith would be new to 
them, and they miss nothing while in the region of Opinion. 
To a conscious infidelity they are indisposed, and know not 
in what it consists any more than in what real Faith con- 
sists. They have been accustomed to extend a half-faith to 
a fourth part of revelation, and are not tempted to do less. 
Their belief is not challenged clearly enough to be able 
either to deny or to confess ; in their twilight world there 
is not light enough to cast a defined shade. They draw 
on an affluent imagination to make up for all that is lack- 
ing to a defrauded and impoverished spirit. The infinite 
they replace with the indefinite. The glory of truth 
in its fixed and full-orbed sphere they have not, nor the 
radiant ministration of the Church; but romance comes 
to their aid with its secondary supernatural ; and Love and 
Poetry are the morning star and evening star of a firma- 
ment in which there is neither sun nor moon. It is need- 
less to show that of all this spiritual vagueness, moral 
weakness will be the necessary result. Material and in- 
dustrial energies indeed retain their strength, nay, receive 
an increased strength, since all that should balance them 
has been removed ;—and as to outward prosperity, its pro- 
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gress for a time is unchecked, while its ultimate danger is 

that which threatens a carriage without a drag. But spiri- 
tual aspirations flag with unequal wing, or flounder in a re- 

gion that cannot support them; great schemes for the good 

of humanity prove a will-o’-the-wisp ;—and the reverie of a 

life ends, like poor Mr. Churchill’s, in a purely pagan invo-: 
cation of Nature, as if Nature were infinite, and eternal, 

in other words, were God. At her feet and in obedience 

to her will, her creature—ending his aspirations with the 

long-drawn sigh of natural fatigue and animal resigna- 

tion—lies down to die. Beside him lies his work— 

undone. 

Mr. Churchill’s character has a truth about it which we 
miss in that of Kavanagh. He too is a man of aspiration, 
and apparently his performance is even less than that of 
his friend ; for his friend keeps a school successfully, while 
Kavanagh makes no progress in his scheme for moulding 
all the sects into one Church, and leaving each in full 
possession, at the same time, of the principle of sectarian- 
ism. His character and designs are not consistent with 
the tenor of his early life. The son ofan old Catholic family, 
he was brought up by a devout mother on the shores of 
Maine, and was taught his letters out of the Lives of the 
Saints. With them and his guardian angel, as his com- 
panions, he wandered by the sea-side, drinking in impres- 
sions of wonder and joy, with an ever-deepening belief in 
the supernatural, and an increasing desire to emulate the 
lives of those of whom he read in legendary lore, and to 
labour for the glory of God and the good of man. In due 
time he is sent to a Jesuit college. ‘‘ There he was tho- 
roughly trained in the classics, and in the dogmas of that 
august faith, whose turrets gleam with such crystalline 
light, and whose dungeons are so deep, and dark, and 
terrible. The study of philosophy and theology was con- 
genial to his mind. Indeed, he often laid aside Homer 
for Parmenides, and turned from the Odes of Horace and 
Pindar, to the mystic hymns of Cleanthes and Synesius.”’ 
At a later time, ‘‘ he pondered with fond enthusiasm on 
the rapturous pages of Molinos and Madame de Guyon ; 
and in a spirit akin to that which wrote, he read the writ- 
ings of Santa Theresa.”” * * * ‘* By slow degrees, 
and not by violent spiritual conflicts, he became a Pro- 
testant. He had but passed from one chapel to another of 
the same vast Cathedral.’ * * * “Out of his old 
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faith he brought with him all he had found in it that was 
holy and pure, and of good report. Not its bigotry, and 
fanaticism, and intolerance ; but its zeal, its self-devotion, 
its heavenly aspirations, its human sympathies, its endless 
deeds of charity.”’ 

The Catholic does not need to be told that such a con- 
ception of character is as wholly a false and arbitrary one, 
as the above description of the Church itself. Perverts 
there are from holy Church, and probably will always be, 
so long as it depends on man to co-operate with grace or 
to trifle with it; but they are not made after this fashion. 
Theological studies, in which an acquaintance with Atha- 
nasius makes us know of an Arius also, do not dispose the 
Catholic student quietly to abandon his Rule of Faith, 
and at the same time to retain as much of that Faith as 
does not savour of ‘ exclusiveness.’ It is not quite so easy 
to keep and to discard according to fancy or convenience 
when a man has. made theology a study, as it is when 
human objects alone have been made matters of serious 
enquiry, while in Divine things the battle has been fought 
only with the left hand. In that case it is indeed true that 
contrary principles may be reconciled in the same ‘ golden 
mean,’ or rather may assume the same secular livery—the 
disguise of Indifference. But between doctrine and doc- 
trine a real connection will be felt by men who have had a 
theological education ; and as one of them stands or falls, 
so must another. Where earnestness of purpose exists, the 
connection, even when not intellectually discriminated, is 
brought home to our feelings by that stern logic which rules 
the world, and governs the actions of those who scorn its 
sway. When Joan Bocher of Kent was sentenced by Cran- 
mer to be burned for denying the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, she made answer: “ It is a goodly matter to consider 
your ignorance. It was not long ago that you burned Anne 
Askew for a piece of bread; and yet came yourselves soon 
after to believe and profess the same doctrine for which 
you burned her; and now, forsooth, you will needs burn 
me for a piece of flesh, and in the end will come to believe 
this also, when you have read the Scriptures, and under- 
stand them.’’ The connection between the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and of Transubstantiation was apparently 
as strongly felt by this unhappy fanatic, as it was clearly 
sain by St. Thomas, when he wrote his Eucharistic 

ymn: 
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‘*In cruce latebat sola Deitas, 
At hic latet simul et Humanitas : 
Ambo tamen credens atque confitens, 
Peto quod petivit latro penitens.” 


Yet Mr. Longfellow perceives no inconsistency between 
a Catholic’s abandoning the doctrines of the Church’s 
visible unity and authority, upon which the whole objective 
certainty of his Faith depends, and his retaining pretty 
nearly the same convictions as before, rejecting only the 
intolerance mixed up with them. In America we can 
easily understand Exclusiveness being still more a bugbear 
than in Protestant Europe. In these countries the Estab- 
lished Church retains the Athanasian creed with its uncon- 
ciliatory ‘‘quicunque vult;’’ nor has it ventured to substi- 
tute for the statement, ‘‘ Fides Catholica est hoc,’’ (a creed 
in itself,) the more enlightened affirmation, ‘‘ Fides Cath- 
olica est hic vel heec, vel hoc.’? Anglican Protestants find 
themselves, therefore, committed as clearly to the “‘intole- 
rant principle’ as Catholics, however they may apply it; 
and can abate its force through no other plea than that of 
“invincible ignorance.’’ Subscription to the Athanasian 
Creed, or indeed to the statement, “‘ he that believeth not 
shall be condemned,”’ is frequently unreal and formal ; 
but where it is sincere it implies some appreciation of the 
true and manly doctrine of Charity, as opposed to the im- 
posture which so often takes its place. It implies a recog- 
nition of the difference between believing that all sects 
are equally entitled to toleration, and believing that 
all opinions are equally true, equally likely to be true, 
or sufficiently true; and it leaves a place for real Cha- 
rity, whether exercised by abstaining from imputing error 
to the Will, or by endeavours to lead into truth those 
who walk in erroneous ways. In America the Episco- 
pal Church, though among the “‘ orthodox Dissenters,”’ 
the most respectable claimant of orthodoxy, has rejected 
the Athanasian Creed. In America also the theological 
faculty has been. little exercised. Mr. Longfellow’s incon- 
sistency is in imputing such a state of moral confusion to 
an instructed Catholic. 

Equally mistaken is he in imagining that such a person 
could for a moment fall into the error involved in Kava- 
nagh’s aspiration to unite all the sects in a universal 
church, on the basis, not of a common conviction but of 
an agreement to differ. Latitudinarianism, with its aspira- 
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tions after the universal, is a pseudo-Catholicity, and as 
such can exercise no attraction where real Catholicity has 
ever been known. The Latitudinarian Theory has a cer- 
tain ‘‘ physical sublime” about it at first sight, though 
not without a resemblance to Mr. Hathaway’s aspirations 
after a truly national literature, and an American “ epic 
commensurate with Banvard’s panorama of the Missis- 
sipi.”’ It is, however, founded on nothing real, and there- 
fore cannot maintain itself even to the imagination, and 
much less to the moral sense of one who has meditated 
deeply on the subject, and from whose consideration the 
only true principle of agreement has not been shut out by 
prejudice or unhappy circumstances. Brought up a Cath- 
olic, and in the habit of contemplating the Church from 
within, not from without merely, Kavanagh could never 
have regarded as a bondage submission to that authority 
which is at once the collective mind of the regenerate 
human race, and the teaching of the Divine Spirit. It is 
not the degree in which authority is exercised, but the 
source, the end, and the character of that authority which 
determines whether or not it be atyranny. The authority 
in matters of faith exercised by every religious commu- 
nity, not divinely secured from error, is a tyranny so far 
as it goes, and is felt to be so; the consequence of which 
is, that even the most moderate pretensions in this way 
advanced by the so-called churches of the Reformation 
have invariably given way before a private judgment, pure 
and simple, except so far as it has been the interest, and 
within the power of the State to maintain them. Every 
Christian has sufficient appreciation of Christian liberty to 
know that it is the truth that makes us free, and that 
liberty cannot be consistent therefore with the submission 
of the intellect to the definitions of a community no more 
guaranteed against error than any of itsrivals. A Church, 
on the other hand, which, far from disclaiming as blasphe- 
mous the character of a Divine Teacher, believes, on the 
contrary, that it would be in the highest degree profane to 
witness at all on the subject of a Divine Revelation, 
except on the ground of being God’s Prophet, the Body 
of Christ and the Temple of His Spirit, can of course 
never for a moment subject itself to the charge of des- 
potism, unless its whole system be regarded as an impos- 
ture. Security against error in that supreme department 
of man’s knowledge which concerns his relations with 
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God, can no more be regarded as a tyranny than the abso- 
lutism of the multiplication table. In that fold where the 
teaching is Divine, and there only, are we free from the 
traditions of men. In the Church, as in Heaven, there is 
no bondage, because truth and goodness rule, and freedom 
consists in the consentaneousness between the created 
will and the uncreated and Eternal. Private judgment, 
in the estimate of a Catholic, is the addition of nothing 
whatever, but means simply the being divested of that 
Divine aid afforded to our individual faculties by that 
collective Christendom through which, in its unity, the 
living bond between man and his Incarnate Lord is main- 
tained. The privilege of throwing off authority is the 
privilege of discarding one’s clothes, or the liberty of a 
child beguiled into abandoning his father’s house, as a 
prison compared with nature’s illimitable temple, and 
reduced at night to take refuge in a hollow tree or slimy 
cave. ‘Toa Protestant, obedience will present itself in an 
opposite point of view; nor are we now contesting his 
views. They are not without aconsistency. Not discerning 
that which in the high sacrament of Christian obedience, 
lurks behind the human object of respect, he will regard 
submission to ecclesiastical control as a device for reduc- 
ing the man to the child, not as a gracious dispensation for 
keeping the child alive in the man. In the case of a Cath- 
olic, like Kavanagh, such delusions would not have existed 
even as temptations. They would have been precluded by 
higher lights, deeper views of man, and of Revelation as a 
boon permanently given to the human race. , 

Even in aspiration a Catholic never thinks of com- 
prehension as a thing which could be promoted by an 
extension of that liberty which to him seems simply a 
liberty to go wrong, and to defraud himself of those aids 
without which his highest faculties cannot be profitably 
exercised on their highest objects. As little can he think 
of it as attained by even the slightest abandonment of 
doctrinal Truth. With him Truth is one. The whole of 
revealed Truth has been given, not only to the Church, but 
to every member of it: the whole must be held by him, 
implicitly or explicitly; no portion is really held if any 
portion be denied when propounded on the same Divine 
authority by which the rest is attested. Ifcomprehensive- 
ness were to be attained by the elimination of troublesome 
or disputed Truths, a Christianity including all sects must 
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yield in dignity toa Theism comprehending Christianity 
and all other religions. A Catholic knows that religious 
sentiment, though distinct from religious dogma, is insepa- 
rably connected with it; that loyalty to Christ involves 
doctrines respecting the relations in which He stands to 
His Father and to us; and that to assert a doctrine, and 
repudiate its legitimate consequence, is to deceive our- 
selves, and to substitute words for things. Truth cannot 
be made comprehensive by the abandonment of Truths. 
Truth is comprehensive in proportion to the number of 
Truths comprehended and reconciled in its manifold 
unity ; not in the inverse ratio. The experiment of exfoli- 
ation has never realized a large inclusion, because the 
natural sincerity of man revolts from a union grounded, 
not on sincere belief, but on verbal profession, and because 
every revealed Truth represents a human want, and a pro- 
vision made for it. Asa matter of fact, while Latitudina- 
rianism has never boasted of more than a narrow sect, the 
most ‘‘ exclusive’ of Churches, and the most ‘‘ dogmatic,” 
includes not only the greatest number of Truths, but the 
greatest number of believers united in one fold. The 
mode, then, in which a Catholic youth would have aspired 
after comprehensiveness, is precisely the opposite of that 
which Mr. Longfellow attributes to Kavanagh. Even his 
imagination could not shape its ideal in any other form 
than that of one Faith approving itself to all through one 
Rule of Faith;—one Truth recognized by all minds, 
because made for all minds ;—the errors of the Intellect 
corrected by the fidelity of a purified Will ;—the exaltation 
of Humility, and the victory of Obedience. 

Mr. Longfellow’s want of a deep appreciation of Catholi- 
cism is equally a snare to him while describing the process 
through which Kavanagh becomes a pervert. From child- 
hood he has been addicted to the study of the Lives of the 
Saints. His fancy has been especially taken by the legend 
of St. Christopher, the rough giant, who said he could 
neither learn to fast nor pray, who refused to dedicate his 
colossal limbs to the service of any monarch save the most 
powerful on earth, and who discovered him at last in the 
child Jesus, as, placed on his shoulders while he waded 
across the stream, the Infant pressed on him with the 
weight of worlds. Kavanagh looks for an allegorical 
meaning in the tale. He might easily have found more 
than one; and if he insisted on one especially adapted to 
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the modern world, and the hopes of the future, he might 
have discovered in the shaggy Pagan (a giant with one 
idea, as Mr. Coleridge called the steam-engine,) an 
emblem of modern mechanic science, with all its material 
triumphs, submitting itself at last, like the Aristotelian 
logic in the middle ages, to the diffusion of the Faith. He 
applies it after a very Protestant fashion, and infers from 
it that the true service of Christ consists in labour and 
humility as opposed to fasting, prayer, and contempla- 
tion. Now to many persons it would be very natural 
thus to sever what God has joined; but the thought 
would not occur to an instructed Catholic. He has never 
taken sentimental views of sanctity; he knows that the 
Saints were not stage-heroines, slightly ‘‘mad in white 
satin,’ but a very painful, long-suffering race. ‘The adage, 
‘* Laborare est orare,’”’ does not to him imply that the less 
we pray, the more we shall work. Ascetic virtue he knows 
takes its very name from the vehement energies exerted 
by the Christian Athlete. Monks have evangelized 
natious: the ‘‘ Pupil of the monkish gown’”’ has founded 
kingdoms—Nuns from lonely cells have admonished Pon- 
tiffs, and prevailed more by prayer than Joan of Arc did 
by her sword. In aword, the Catholic looks on Heroic 
Virtue in a very practical, almost utilitarian point of view, 
as the armoury from which the Church takes the weapons 
with which she subdues the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
If he ever thought of being a dilettante Saint, the endeavour 
to spend a single night on his knees was probably enough to 
dispel the illusion. The hollowness of Kavanagh’s ‘‘ com- 
—— design has not escaped the penetration of Mr. 

ongfellow himself, if we may draw an inference from the 
fact that it is as confidently cherished by the poor Priest 
recorded in Hyperion, who however has a valid excuse for 
his vagaries, that of being mad. 

Hyperion is less of a story than Kavanagh; but it has 
more of thought and power. The characters are at once 
deeply conceived and brilliantly exhibited ; and the scenery 
is so well described, that without leaving his sofa and fire- 
side, the reader may enjoy his tour on the Rhine. In this 
work Germany finds as faithful a reflection as America does 
in Kavanagh. It is full of speculation, of mysticism, of 
humour, of sentiment, all blended together in an element 
of what may be called intellectual epicureanism. Nothing 
can be more happily hit off than the character of the Ger- 
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man Baron. He is thus described when first introduced 
to us: 


“The Baron of Hohenfels was rather a miscellaneous youth, 
rather a universal genius. He pursued all things with eagerness, 
but for a short time only ; music, poetry, painting, pleasure, even 
the study of the Pandects. His feelings were keenly alive to the 
enjoyment of life. His great defect was that he was too much in 
love with human nature. But by the power of the imagination, in 
him the bearded goat was changed to a bright Capricornus; no longer 
an animal on earth but aconstellation in heaven. An easy and indo- 
lent disposition made him gentle and childlike in his manners ; and, 
in short, the beauty of his character, like that of the precious opal, 
was owing to a defect in its organization. His person was tall, 
and slightly built ; his hair light, and his eyes blue, and as beau- 
tiful as those of a girl. In the tones of his voice there was some- 
thing indescribably gentle and winning ; and he spoke the German 
language with the soft musical accent of his native province of 
Curland. In his manners, if he had not ‘ Antinous’s easy sway,’ 
he had at least an easy sway of his own.” 


_Not without a moral, if not a mental resemblance to 
him, is his young friend, Paul Fleming, the hero of the 
book. ae 

‘*Imagination was the ruling power of his mind. His thoughts 
were twin-born;—the thought itself, and its figurative semblance 
in the outer world. Thus, through the quict, still waters of his 
soul, each image floated double, ‘swan and shadow.’ These traits 
of character, a good heart, and a poetic imagination, made his life 
joyous, and the world beautiful; till at length Death cut down the 
sweet blue flower that bloomed beside him, and wounded him with 
that sharp sickle, so that he bowed the head, and would fain have 
been bound up in the same sheaf with the sweet blue flower. Then 
the world seemed to him less beautiful, and life became earnest. 
It would have been well if he could have forgotten the past; that 
he might not so mournfully have lived in it, but might have enjoyed 
and improved the present. But this his heart refused to do; and 
ever, as he floated on the great sea of life, he looked down through 
the transparent waters, checkered with sunshine and shade, into 
the vast chambers of the mighty deep, in which his happier days 
had sunk, and wherein they were lying, still visible, like golden 
sands, and precious stones, and pearls ; and half in despair, half in 
hope, he grasped downward after them again, and drew back his 
hand, filled only with sea-weed, and dripping with briny tears. 
And between him and those golden sands a radiant image floated, 
like the spirit in Dante’s Paradise, singing ‘ Ave Maria,’ and while 
it sang, down-sinking, and slowly vanishing away. 
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“Tn all things he acted more from impulse than from fixed prin- 
ciples, as is the case with most young men. Indeed, his principles 
hardly had time to take root; for he pulled them all up now and 
then, as children do the flowers they have planted, to see if they 
are growing. Yet there was much in him that was good; for 
underneath the flowers and greensward of poetry, and the good prin- 
ciples which would have taken root, had he given them time, there 
lay a strong and healthy soil of common sense, freshened by living 
springs of feeling, and enriched by many faded hopes, that had 
fallen upon it like dead leaves.” 


The two friends pass the winter together at Heidel- 
berg, enjoying among their books a great deal of literary 
and philosophic dissipation, discussing all manner of sub- 
jects, legends and history, metaphysics and the Rhine 
wines, literary fame and Goethé, and ranging through 
every region, from cloudland to the “‘ beer-scandal’’ of 
German students with cream-coloured moustaches, and 
learned revels that end in a duel. They separate at last, 
and how it fares with each is easily guessed. The Baron, 
‘* in se teres atque rotundus,”’ rolls through life, taking in 
new impressions, and adding to the sphere of his being 
without suffering any wear and tear. His friend, though 
more of a poet, is less protected, for he has affections as 
well as imagination, and as he pushes his way through the 
thicket, is ever leaving some of his fleece behind ‘him on 
the briars. He travels through Switzerland; and as he 
gazes forth from the aerial chambers and snow-cumbered 
roofs of the mountain palace, over a subject world, 
descried through vapour in dim infinity, the cure which 
time had nearly effected receives its completion, and old 
sorrows drop off like the winter spectres of dead leaves 
pushed away by their rivals of the Spring. The mountain 
air excites him; white peaks shining in stillness from ethe- 
real regions beckon him to endless rest. Pine forests sing 
in his ears lullabies softer and vaster than those of plan- 
gent seas; and the sonorous water-falls echoed from cliff to 
cliff, call him on into the labyrinthine depth of gorge and 
ravine, and impart to him the freedom of the Alpine city. 
He stands before the Jungfrau, and as the “ virgin mount,” 
“the bride of heaven,”’ sits, clad in white, above the worlds 
of cloud and pine, his thoughts take refuge in her snowy 
cloisters, and share her repose. The silence of the moun- 
tain plains subdues every wayward thought. Conscience 
alone dares to follow the wanderer there, and cast a shadow 
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on the pellucid pavement of the temple. He descends... 
tracks the raving torrent, as, accompanied only by the storm 
of wind sucked along its storm of waters, it bounds beneath 
the suspended arch into the black gulf, shaking the walls of 
the defile, and bedewing the waving boughs that fringe 
them. In the horror of the place, a human being is to him 
precious, and the shepherd whom he casually meets receives 
from him, without asking it, an alms equal to half his 
year’s wages. He passes by the glacier of the Rhone, the 
*‘ gauntlet of ice,’ which winter threw down “‘ in defiance 
of the sun,’’...leaves behind him gladly the “ Jake of the 
dead,” with its ink-black waters...feels his heart dilate as 
he dips again into the widening and softening valley, 
sprinkled over with orchards, gardens, and homesteads, 
and countenanced like a human being...pursues his way by 
Meyringen, with its bowers of cherry-trees, to Interlacken, 
with its comfortable hotels...and falls in with Mary Ash- 
burton. 

She is a person who might well prove dangerous even to 
one whose imagination had not been recently let loose on 
the mountain tops, and whose heart had not “ begun to 
uncongeal”’ amid the valleys. The young English maiden, 
though still “ sitting in the lap of womanhood,”’ (she had 
counted but twenty summers,) was already as stately as a 
queen. Though not perfectly beautiful, her still, calm 
face had a noble elevation, “ with the light of the rising 
soul shining peacefully through it ; sorrowful at times, but 
illuminating sorrow with the angelico riso of Laura. Her 
eyes, large and dark, ‘‘ shone like the planets with a steady 
lambent light, luminous, but not sparkling.”’ Every step 
seemed inspired by the soul within ; every swan-like move- 
ment modulated by a spiritual music ;—the whole form and 
visible presence seemed but the soul itself made visible and 
embodied. ‘‘ And what a soul was hers! A temple de- 
dicated to heaven, and like the Pantheon at Rome, lighted 
only from above; and earthly passions in the form of Gods 
were no longer there, but the sweet and thoughtful faces of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary, and the saints.” Fleming 
walks with her, talks to her, and reads poetry to her while 
she is drawing. Her unconsciousness and simplicity draw 
further on into the toils a victim but too willing to deceive 
himself. She thinks of all that he says, and does not think 
of him ; he admires a little Essay on the Artist’s Life at 
Rome, because it is written by her, and never asks himself 
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what personal interest inspired her pen: He wonders how 
any one can deny that she is beautiful, and thinks ‘‘ how 
sweet a thing it would be to possess one who should seem 
beautiful to him alone.’”? Warnings come in vain: she 
tells him that she wonders he does not go to Chamouni; 
yet he lingers beside her still. Finally, he is so incautious 
as to make his proposal at a great distance from home. 
One day as she sits sketching in the ruins of an old castle, 
he recounts to her a mythical love allegory, and announces 
at the end that he is himself the hero of it. She cannot 
become an extempore heroine. They have to walk home 
silently through the green meadow. Paul Fleming finds 
again his stout-hearted and benevolent English friend, (an 
old oddity, who eats his breakfast every morning in a tub 
of cold water) and tells him all. Berkley tries in vain to 
console him by recounting his own misadventures. “I 
was once as desperately in love as you are now; I adored, 
and was rejected. ‘ You are in love with certain attri- 
butes,’ said the lady. ‘ D your attributes, Madam,’ 
said I, ‘I know nothing of attributes.’ ‘Sir,’ said she 
with dignity, ‘you have been drinking.’ So we parted. 
She was married afterwards to another, who knew some- 
thing about attributes, I suppose. I have seen her once 
since, and only once. She had a baby in a yellow gown. 
I hate a baby in a yellow gown. How glad I am she did 
not marry me! One of these days you will be glad you 
have been rejected. Take my word for it.”” The younger 
lover is not so easily consoled. He sets forth again on his 
travels, and is ere long overtaken by a violent fever. The 
sorrow of the soul is mitigated by the suffering of the body; 
and he rises from his couch a wiser and a stronger man 
than before, resolved to be no more the sport of accident, 
but to depend on himself, and do in each hour the duty of 
- hour, without brooding on the past, or musing on the 
uture. 

There is another and sadder love-episode in Hyperion, 
that of Emma of Ilmenaw; but the main interest of the 
work is not connected with any continuous narrative. 
Hyperion is a sketch-book of thought. Innumerable dis- 
quisitions on innumerable subjects are thrown into the 
form of brief dialogue, or rapid soliloquy, and gain infi- 
nitely from being divested of all the pomp and parade that 
belong to dissertations in which the long approach leaves 
the reader footsore before he has made his way to the 
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vestibule of the subject. On the other hand, in the specu- 
lations and suggestions so abundantly thrown out, there is 
no attempt at balance or completeness. Views there are 
many, but opinions few ; or rather opinions are dramatized, 
and each is allowed to make out as good acase for itself as 
can be done in a few words. The mystic Professor at 
Heidelberg, who lectures for more than two hours over the 
bottles and pipes, disclosing his views on the nature of 
things, and contemplating the universe with all its systems, 
physical and religious, from an imaginary elevation, “lift- 
ing his head boldly to the threatening mountain-tops, and 
to the roaring cataract, and to the storm-clouds swimming 
in the fire-sea overhead, and saying, I am eternal, and 
defy your power,’’ is the only person who thinks himself 
privileged to make a discourse. He indeed is as long- 
winded as “ the sturdy old Puritan, Cotton Mather, who, 
after preaching an hour, would coolly turn the hour-glass 
on the pulpit, and say, ‘ Now, my beloved hearers, let us 
take another glass.’ ’’ He is however well punished, for 
the Baron quietly disposes himself to sleep in the middle 
of his harangue, while Fleming informs him, at the end of 
it, that his reveries are as old as Plato, and that the most 
admirable thing in his whole system is “ the cool imperti- 
nence with which an old idea, folded in a new garment, 
looks you in the face, and pretends not to know you.” 
Human life finds, however, in Hyperion as large a space 
as speculation, and is exhibited in touches as brief and 
delicate. All the little incidents with which this prose- 
poem is diversified are significant, and most of them are 
touching ; but they are unconnected; and though traced 
by a vigorous hand, and selected by a happy tact that ever 
rejects the superfluous, there is about them a slenderness 
of effect analogous to that which belongs to outline engrav- 
ings. It is a book of hints and suggestions; and as such 
it is very artistically composed, even when it seems but a 
collection of fragments. Except, however, when it is read 
carefully, and with something of a congenial spirit, it will 
not escape the charge of incoherency. Asa compensation, 
another class of readers will doubtless give it credit for a 
profounder philosophy than belongs to it—one of the temp- 
tations that belongs to a mode of writing for many reasons 
both alluring and dangerous. 

The chiet defect in Mr. Longfellow’s works is a frag- 
mentary character which seems to us to arise from the 
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absence of a complete and consistent method of thought. 
His mind is too many-sided to be content with narrow 
systems ; and that one which combines vastness with unity 
and consistency, he has not ventured to commit himself 
to. The consequence is, that his poetry and prose alike 
abound in premises rather than conclusions; and that the 
various views in which they are so rich want definiteness, 
and are harmonized rather by a pervading spirit of kindli- 
ness and humanity, than by a philosophy capable of recon- 
ciling them. Without such a philosophy, a superficial 
writer, dealing with but the externals of things, can, of 
course, amuse to an indefinite extent; but so thoughtful a 
writer as Mr. Longfellow finds himself subjected to graver 
necessities, and is sometimes reduced, when the problem 
approaches solution, to break the thread off short, and 
take refuge in irony, or imagery. It is only from convic- 
tions at once profound, consistent, and definite, that a 
large-minded writer gains that fixedness of aim, and that 
courage, in'the absence of which brief touches may be 
full of significance, but we miss the long and flowing line 
that belongs to art in its sublimer forms. From the same 
source is derived a masculine simplicity which, in the 
midst of variety, rejects alike the merely ornamental and 
the heterogeneous, and communicates to each separate 
work that total effect and directness of tendency which 
makes it a living power energizing among men. In these 
respects America is not likely to gain as much by the 
influence which Germany seems to exercise over a portiou 
of her literature, as she might gain from the great writers 
of Italy, Spain, and medizeval Europe. The sympathy 
thus manifested between the most practical and the most 
speculative of races, is singular enough. It admits, how- 
ever, of explanation. ‘The ‘‘ go-a-head’’ character of 
American society doubtless of itself produces a reaction, dis- 
posing the higher order of intellect to abstract reverie. The 
Anglo-Saxon mind, at either side of the Atlantic, must 
also preserve with the Teutonic the old affinities of race ; 
while the American love of liberty and progress, must find 
something to sympathize with in the very lawlessness and 
changefulness of German philosophy. Notwithstanding, 
if American literature is one day, as Mr. Longfellow sug- 
gests, to unite as many national elements as are to be 
found in the American race, we cannot help thinking it 
will owe more eventually to Dante and to Cervantes, than 
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to Goethe. In the classics of the Southern countries it 
will find the qualities complemental to its own, the quali- 
ties which it is deficient in. Even in influences which 
it would probably regard as narrowing, it will probably 
find but that restriction which gives concentration and 
vigour. An unlimited expansiveness is not more fatal to 
action than to genius, which needs compression before it 
can address itself to its practical tasks. The growing fer- 
tility of American literature gives an additional importance 
to such considerations as these. Mrs. Wetheral’s works, 
‘*The wide, wide World,’’ and ‘ Queechy,’’ may be 
named among those which are sure to be read with interest 
in this country; but the number of such is every day 
increasing. 

The relation of American literature to Catholicism is a 
subject of deep interest, though one into which our present 
limits prevent us from entering at large. Our preceding 
observations will, however, indicate our conviction that in 
Catholicism the literature, as well as the political and social 
well-being, of our Transatlantic brethren finds its best 
hope. In it America will meet all that is best in the 
traditions of the old world, all that gave birth to whatever 
of precious and revered remains among us, divested of 
those accidental relations calculated to fascinate the ima- 
gination, but likewise to denationalize it, and to make it 
less prompt in discerning the poetic element among things 
nearer home. In Catholicism will be found an influence 
capable of spiritualizing what is material, imparting the 
venerable sanction of duty to things novel, mtroducing 
stillness into disquiet, order into confusion, grace into life. 
In Catholicism the fountains of purity, meekness, and 
humility, spring up perennially beside the dusty thorough- 
fare ; from her cloisters and churches go forth the harmo- 
nies in which the clamour of the dock-yards, the halls of 
debate, and the Babel-like confusion of sects, is in all 
ages and nations tempered and subdued. Chivalry, and 
the medizval empire, with both of which the imagination 
and a narrow philosophy are apt to associate Catholicism, 
have passed away. ‘They were but human in origin, and 
when the need for them ceased, they vanished; but the 
Church remains, extending itself daily into new regions, 
and under all circumstances alike exerting the same 
influences, at once humanizing and elevating above mere 
natural humanity. That Mr. Longfellow feels many of its 
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beneficent influences his writings prove. Yet all others 
are but trifles compared to that influence which must be 
imparted to the literature and philosophy of America, 
from an attribute of the Church higher than all these...its 
Truth. In the absence of religious truth, the whole mind 
of a nation lacks its support and stay. Thought loses its 
purpose ; the striking, the fascinating, is therefore sought 
and prized on all subjects not the true. Speculations, 
which have nothing solid to authenticate, and nothing per- 
manent to steady them, dance in the wind till they are 
weary, then lie down and die. Moral energy is lost with 
moral orthodoxy ; and art itself loses its way, following the 
footsteps of a vagrant beauty, not of that primal and un- 
fallen Loveliness which is as intimately connected with 
truth as colours are with light. In this, its primary point 
of view, Catholicity is never contemplated in Mr. Longfel- 
low’s works. Much of what belongs to her he has sympa- 
thies for; herself alone he never seems to consider... .hardly 
even to see. Whether she is true or false is never the 
matter in question. Imagination and feeling stand as 
arbiters; and what is beyond their province seem discarded 
as irrelevant. How far Christianity itself has, in our day, 
become a sentiment, not a conviction, is evinced by too 
many characteristics, both of America and of England. 
To contemplate it in its relations to Faith is not, in the 
long run, consistent with that private jadgment which 
renders it impossible to distinguish between the probable 
and the certain, or to ascertain what doctrines are included 
in a creed even when that creed is accepted. Among us, 
consequently, Christianity is constantly approved of, or 
disapproved of with hardly any reference to its truth, but 
according as it presents itself to the sympathies or the 
imagination, the instincts of hope or fear, and as it is ac- 
counted, a social security, or an enemy to progress. It is 
no wonder if Catholicism be frequently weighed in the 
same balance. That thoughtful writers should insensibly 
fall into a habit more dangerous than any heresy, in pro- 
portion as to discard Truth itself is more dangerous than 
to reject any special trath, and to sophisticate the very 
nature of faith is worse than to mistake any of its objects, 
we cannot but regard as one of the worst signs of the time. 

Imperfect, however, as is Mr. Longfellow’s appreciation 
of Catholicism, we have no doubt that his works must pro- 
mote its progress. Almost the whole imaginative and 
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historic literature of our time has more or less had that 
tendency, wherever there has been enough of genius about 
it to rise above conventional views, and the prejudices of a 
narrow tradition. Among the writers whose works have 
oroved auxiliary to the Catholic cause, will be counted 
Lauatver many who denounced what they called Popery, 
in verse and prose, but who yet could not help removing 
the rubbish, and lifting into the light much that was buried 
beneath it. Scott could not write his novels without let- 
ting out the secret, that all the greatness of England did 
not begin with the revolution ; nor Coleridge introduce 
into his philosophy the terminology of the schools, without 
disclosing that the schoolmen thought of other matters 
beside the number of angels who could dance on the point 
of a needle. Such disclosures are as dangerous as Mr. 
Southey’s discovery, that there was an element of good in 
the monasteries; M. Guizot’s, that the Church in the 
middle ages was the chief defence of European civilization 
and freedom, both of which, without the Papacy, must 
have fallen beneath feudal barbarism or the Moslem yoke ; 
and Dr. Maitland’s, that ‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs’’ is a 
pack of lies. Such discoveries not only destroy the Puri- 
tan theology, the aggressive and only strong form of Pro- 
testantism, but do a yet more irreparable mischief to that 
cause, by throwing doubt upon old authorities, discrediting 
venerable nursery tales, and breaking the charmed wand 
of prejudice. Imaginative Literature has a privilege 
higher still. Drawn by a natural gravitation to what is 
Catholic, it tends, in proportion as it touches on what is 
deepest in humanity and in Christianity, to illustrate the 
mode in which Catholicism, like outward nature, is 
adapted to man. Quietly, but perpetually, it urges in 
favour of the Church that argument from analogy with 
which Butler vindicated Revelation generally, and clothes 
it in a form neither the less forcible, nor the less appropri- 
ate, from not being syllogistic. If Poetry is often too law- 
less a spirit to bear a salutary yoke, there is also in it a 
spirit of freedom which will not be cooped up within 
unmeaning and narrow restrictions, an insight which dis- 
cerns the good, and a tongue which cannot choose but 
proclaim it. It was so in early, and it is so in recent 
times. The Reformation, from the pregnant circumstance 
of the revolt having broken forth just at the period when 
English literature, whose early spring had been checked 
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by the wars of the Roses, was beginning to bloom, protes- 
tantized the great mass of that literature, and thus 
acquired an influence which it could not otherwise have 
retained so long. Yet the poetical part of that literature 
in no small degree escaped the blight. Milton is indeed a 
Protestant as well as an Arian Poet, and the only great 
religious Poet Protestantism has put forth; but the spirit 
of Shakspeare is Catholic, at least as far as it is Christian ; 
and Spenser, however dutifully he may have intended to 
celebrate Elizabeth as Queen Gloriana, and however fer- 
vently he may have aspired to unmask the Papacy in his 
allegory of the counterfeit Duessa, is obliged to draw his 
images of heroism from the Catholic middle ages, is una- 
ble to divest them of their Catholic character, gives in his 
“House of Faith’? an exact delineation of the Church, 
with all its ascetic and contemplative discipline, and, in 
short, writes far more like a Catholic than either of the 
Catholic Poets, Dryden and Pope. ‘The same may be said 
of Herbert Drummond, Gyles, and Phineas Fletcher, and 
others among the earlier English Poets. Our best, modern 
poetry has either had a Catholic or a Pantheistic tendency, 
according as it recognized Christianity, or sought for the 
supernatural in the woods. In the greatest of modern 
Poets both strains are to be found. Mr. Wordsworth has, 
in his Ecclesiastical Sketches, celebrated the Crusaders, 
the Monks, and the Schoolmen, deplored the fall of the 
Monasteries, uttered a half lamentation over the ruined 
shrines of the Saints, vindicated in philosophic, as well as 
poetic verse, the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, and 
even confessed, in attending Fisher and More to the 
scaffold, that that Papal Supremacy, the keystone of 
Christendom’s great dome, was “not utterly unworthy 
to endure.’’ Time will show whether his Sonnets in hon- 
our of the services special to the united Church of England 
and Ireland, proceeded from as deep a fountain of inspira- 
tion; and determine also the application of the very 
remarkable poetic prophecies contained in two of his most 
striking Sonnets, one beginning with the line, “‘ 1 saw the 
figure of a lovely maid,’’ and lamenting the phantom’s dis- 
solution into air ;—the other celebrating the advent of a 
mightier power, “ Methought I saw a temple like a 
cloud.’’ Even the Pantheistic poetry of modern times is 
a thing less wholly unspiritual and dead, though not less 
dangerous, than the sordid secularity of the preceding age. 
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It gave a generous, if a blind impulse to the human mind ; 
and, teaching that ‘‘we live by admiration, love, and hope,’’ 
it suggested that for these emotions some more authentic 
object must exist than Parliamentary religion. In an age of 
materialism, half Catholic, like half Christian books, have 
their own subordinate functions ; they are adapted to those 
who occupy a place one degree lower on the ladder, and 
pass them on to the step just above them. ‘There are many 
degrees and orders among those whose faculties, though 
struggling toward the light, are still held back ; and while 
some can feed upon the strong meat, others must be 
nourished on milk. 

For this a provision seems to be made by the different 
degrees in which influential writers have themselves 
attained to the light. Such poetry as Mr. Longfellow’s 
has one very important function, that of so exhibiting the 
character of Catholicism in its details, as to assist the 
mind in at least apprehending it as a whole. This is 
more or less the function of all religious Art, which thus 
consecrates the Imagination by making it a handmaid of 
Faith: and this office is rendered the more important from 
the circumstance, that as the great objects of the Faith, 
from the circumstance of their including an element of the 
Infinite, do not admit of a complete scientific analysis and 
demonstration, we should stand too far below them to 
catch even a momentary or partial view of them in their 
true proportions, if we were not thus instructed by a teach- 
ing analogous to that by Parables. To know, with 
respect to Catholicism, even as much as the intuition of 
genius can discern without the eagle ken of Faith; to 
have learned something of its beauty, its humanity, and 
its power ;—this is much, and it leads to more. A man 
might perhaps rest here if the Catholic religion could be 
disposed of as an ideal dream, the enthusiasm of a recent 
and local sect. Those, however, who have read history, 
and learned that the Church which includes these attri- 
butes is wide as the world, and had moulded the civiliza- 
tion of the world before the sects, the philosophies, the arts, 
or the nations of the modern world were heard of, will be 
disposed to ask further. A manly mind will demand some 
proportion between effect and cause. It will inquire whe- 
ther a religion which, while it has ever grappled with the 
most terrible realities of conscience, and faced the gravest 
labours of life, has been found in permanent sympathy also. 
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with the moral imagination of man, may not be able to 
stand the test of reason equally ; and whether a religion 
coextensive with our total nature may not come from the 
Creator of nature and of man. It will ask, also, whether 
in a religion truly divine, the senses would not find many 
things with which to quarrel; human pride, many things 
at which to scoff; human littleness many things, to mis- 
conceive ; and whether the Church of Christ is not likely 
to be one which the world can never dethrone, and yet 
which, as when it plotted in the Catacombs, never seeks to 
escape the scandal of the Cross, 


e 





Art, I11.—The Charitable Trusts Bill—1853. 


HARITABLE trusts, in the largest sense of the term, 
are as old as Uhristian Charity, and their origin is 
coeval with that of Christianity. In the history of the 
infant Church, we read, that those who had lands or houses, 
sold them, and offered the price, and entrusted it to the 
Apostles, for administration among the faithful, who 
had all things in common.* And then we read further, 
that some murmuring about their being neglected in the 
distribution of alms, ‘‘ seven men,”’ full of the Holy Spirit, 
and of wisdom, were chosen specially for this work, and 
ordained to it by the Apostles.’’t 
These “‘ Deacons,”’ the highest authority asserts, were 
“the coadjutors of the Apostles, and official assistants of 
the Bishops ;”’ and, according to the expression of the 
apostolical constitutions, ‘‘the Deacon was the ear and 
eye, the mouth and hand, of the Bishop, the executor of 
his will, as the Priests were members of his council.’’f 
The especial office of the Deacons, we are informed on the 
same authority, was ‘‘ to collect the offerings of the faith- 
ful.’’ But they had holier duties than the mere adminis- 





* Acts of the Apostles, iv, 34. { Ibid, c. vi, v. 1—6, 
¢ Dollinger’s Church History, Period, I. c. 3, sec. 2, p. 236. 
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tration of alms; and it is added that they were the 
“‘ elders,’’ (seniores Ecclesie,) of whom mention is made 
by the fathers. ‘These were “ virtuous laics, who assisted 
the Clergy in the administration of the ecclesiastical 
revenues. * 

It is abundantly obvious, from these facts and authori- 
ties, that the earliest administration of charitable funds 
was conducted under Episcopal auspices. This ‘is 
expressly laid down, Soliant. in the Apostolical constitu- 
tions, in which occurs the following passage: “It is for 
you, laymen, to contribute liberally ; it is for the Bishop, 
as the administrator of ecclesiastical matters, to dispense. 
Beware lest you wish to call the Bishop to account, for he 
has God to call him to account.’’ ‘The Bishop, of course, 
was bound to administer the property of the Church 
according to the law of the Church; and was subject to 
his Metropolitan and the Holy See.t' Where, as was 
usually the case before the Church was established, the 
poener he was entrusted with was placed absolutely at 
uis disposal, of course the disposition of it would be in his 
discretion. In the sixth century a Council declared that 
“the pastors of the Church possessed the goods of ‘the 
Church, not for themselves, but for others, for the honour 


of God, and the advantage of the faithful ;’”’ but it is clear 
that this purely spiritual obligation could only be a matter 
of conscience, or of spiritual censure. When the gifts of 
property were expressed to be for pea purposes, of course 


they would constitute trusts ; but still, if the purposes were 
spiritual, the trusts would be spiritual, and of spiritual 
cognizance. How they could be administered under such 
authority is plain from the principle laid down by Pope 
Gregory, who speaks of the ‘‘ will of the founder’ in a 
way clearly showing his sense of the obligation of adhering 
to it ;{ an obligation always recognized by the canon and 
common law of England, so long as the former existed to 
regulate, and the latter continued to recognize, Catholic 
spiritual or charitable trusts. 

It is evident, that the distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenues must have been at the absolute discretion of the 





* Ibid, p. 235. 
{ Thomassinus de Nov. et Vet. Discip, Eccles. T. ii, lib. 5. 
¢ S. Gregory Opera Omn. Lib, viii, Ep. 31, v. 2, p. 92. 
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Bishops, assisted by the counsels of the Elders, or Dea- 
cons. ‘The essence of the trust was episcopal authority, 
the funds being vested absolutely in the Bishops, and their 
duty in respect thereto essentially ecclesiastical, and of spi- 
ritual cognizance. The donors lost all legal power over 
the funds, and could not control the application. Thus the 
Apostle said to the fraudulent donor who had concealed 
the amount of the proceeds: ‘‘ While it was in thine 
hands, was it not thine own?”’ implying that when it was 
dedicated to charitable purposes, it ceased to be so. And 
had the question been submitted to the Roman Civil Law, 
the same conclusion would have been reached; for 
although that law gave cognizance to the courts in matters 
of trust, it was only where the trust was for the benefit of a 
private party.* And we need hardly say that charitable 
trusts were unknown to Pagan Rome, and were the first- 
fruits of the Christian faith, the earliest offerings of the 
Catholic Church. 

In our own country it is matter of history that similar 
principles were established, from the very foundation of 
the Catholic Church. When Augustine, Bishop of the 
Church of Canterbury, wrote to Pope Gregory concerning 
Bishops, how are they to behave towards their Clergy? or 
into how many portions the things given by the faithful 
to the altar are to be divided ? and how is the Bishop to 
act in the Church? the Pope writes in answer thus: “ It 
is the custom of the Apostolic See to prescribe rules to 
Bishops newly ordained, that all emoluments which accrue 
are to be divided into four portions; one for the Bishop 
and his household, because of hospitality and entertain- 
ments; another for the Clergy ; a third for the poor; and 
a fourth for the repair of churches. But, as for those that 
live in common, why need we say anything of making 
‘ portions, or keeping hospitality, and exhibiting mercy ;’ 
inasmuch as all that can be spared is to be spent in pious 
and religious works.’’{ It is obvious that the Pope con- 
sidered the question one purely spiritual; and indeed it 
could scarcely be otherwise, since it was only by religious 
obligation that bishops or abbots were bound to distri- 





* See Dr. Bowyer’s learned and luminous Commentaries on the 
Civil Law, c. 25. 


{ Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, B. i, ¢. 27. 
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bute the goods they received to the poor, any more than 
other persons; and although they were thus bound to dis- 
tribute the goods of the Church in alms, the very nature 
of alms implies the absence of any legal claim. So, 
though these were trusts, they were only spiritual. The 
nature of a trust depends upon the obligation which cre- 
ates and enforces it, whether it be a temporal or spiritual 
obligation. The temporal or legal obligation cannot 
exist where the parties to benefit by the trust are not only 
indefinite and undetermined, and dependent on the discre- 
tion of the almoner, but have no kind of claim by the 
terms of the donation. The same principles are embodied 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws, which express the pristine 
policy of the Christian realm of England, when, in the 
beautiful language of Mr. Manning, the Divine kingdom 
of the Church had descended on our Saxon soil, and 
embraced in its bosom all the secular sovereignties until 
blended into one under the spiritual supremacy of the 
Holy See. Even before this consummation of a temporal 
unity under one Crown, England enjoyed ecclesiastical 
unity under one Archbishop; and hence, in the laws of the 
separate Saxon states the same principles are embodied as 
in the laws of the united realm. The same spirit pervades 
the laws of Ethelred, of Alfred, of Edgar, and of Edward. 
Thus, “‘in the ordinance that king Ethelred and the 
ecclesiastical and lay witan’’ have chosen and advised,* 
we read thus: “‘ that men of every order readily submit to 
the law which is appropriate to them; and let canons, 
where their benefices keep them, minister rightly, and 
with purity, as their rule may bind; or it is right that he 
forfeit his benefice who will not do so.’’ It is clear, that 
though the enforcement of the rules might be aided by the 
secular power, the administration of them was purely spi- 
ritual; for almost the next clause is, “let no man reduce 
a Church to servitude, nor unlawfully make Church-mon- 
gering, nor turn out a Church minister without the 
Bishop’s consent.”’ So it is afterwards enacted thus :f 
** If for a God bot, (i. e., a spiritual offence,) a pecuniary 
penalty arise, as secular laws may have established, that 
belongs lawfully, by the direction of the bishops, to the 





* Laws of king Ethelred. Ancient Laws of Hngland, vol. i, p. 304. 
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behoof of the poor, and to the reparation of churches, and 
to the instruction of those who minister to God, and for 
books, and bells, and church garments, and none for 
worldly idle pomp, but as a secular donation for Divine 
purposes.”” Thus even where the secular power imposed 
pecuniary penalties for spiritual offences, the distribution 
of them was left to the episcopate. 

So in the laws of Edgar we find him speaking of such 
funds thus: ‘I will that those God’s dues stand every- 
where alike, and that the priests who received the monies 
we give to God, do that which the pastors of our souls 
teach, that is, the bishops, whom we ought never to dis- 
obey in any of those things which they teach us on the 
part of God.’’* Both Edgar and Alfred direct the payment 
of tithes to the parish priests, as Ethelred, and other 
Saxon kings, had done before them; and it is plain that 
the supervision of the disposition and application of these, 
and all ecclesiastical revenues, was confided exclusively 
to the Bishops and Abbots. 

When Edgar endeavoured to reform the abuses which 
existed, he addressed himself thus to them: “It is for me 
to see that the ministers of churches, the confraternities 
of monks, and communities of virgins, have what is 
necessary ; it is for you to see that they live according to 
their rule.j I grasp the sword of Constantine, you hold 
the sword of Peter.f My ancestor bestowed a tithe of his 
lands upon the churches and monasteries ; my progenitor, 
Alfred, enriched the Church, and was unsparing in his 
donations from his treasures, his patrimony, his goods, 
and his lands. It is not unknown to you how much the 
Church was enriched by my grandfather, Edward, with 
gifts from his paternal estate. It is fitting also that you 
recollect what will-offerings have been made on the 
altars of Christ by my father and brother. ‘To you, then, 
I confide this affair, in order that, by your episcopal cen- 
sure, and the royal authority, (i. e., enforcing those cen- 
sures,) you may remove evil doers from our churches, and 
supply their places with those who live in accordance with 
the ordinances of religion.’’§ It is scarcely necessary to 





* Laws of king Edgar. Ancient Laws of England, vol. i, p. 273. 
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say that a similar spirit pervaded the laws of the Confessor. 
So stood the law, as to “‘ charitable trusts,’’ under the 
Saxons. They were considered purely spiritual, and 
exclusively of spiritual cognizance. 

So, under the dynasties of the Conqueror and his con- 
fessors, so far as the Jaw was concerned. Too many of 
them cared not for the law, and against the law plundered 
and oppressed the Church. And after some time, when 
craft succeeded outrage, and iniquity, united with hypoc- 
risy, sought the disguise or excuse of legality, the law 
was warped and altered, so as to.make it, as much as pos- 
sible, in harmony with the corrupt and sordid spirit of those 
covetous sovereigns and courtiers who looked to the tempo- 
ralities of the Church simply as sources of so much wealth, 
and sought to have them in their gift, and to bestow them 
upon such corrupt and sordid prelates and priests as 
would be subservient to their pleasures, and indulgent to 
their sins. Hence the contests of St. Anselm with Henry 
I., and of St. Thomas with Henry II. Hence the statutes 
of premunire, which proved precursors and instruments 
of the schismatical statutes separating England from the 
Holy See. . The source of all was that love of money, 
which is the root of all evil. The desire for Church 
plunder, which first led the Normans to pillage the Church 
In open contempt of law, led their more subtle successors 
to oppress the Church by means of law, and ultimately to 
commit plunder and spoliation, under pretence of prevent- 
ing abuses of spiritual trusts. We shall see this spirit per- 
vading all the laws relating to the temporalities of the 
Church, from the earliest times. For along period the 
law did not openly profess to dispute that the disposition 
and application of all ecclesiastical funds was of purely 
spiritual cognizance, but still insidiously sought to intro- 
duce an opposite principle, and in such a way as clearly to 
show that the occult purpose was to procure the control of 
Church monies for the sake of spoliation. Judas-like, the 
spirit of all legislators upon Church property can be shown 
to have been that of the traitor ; “‘ not that he cared for the 
poor, but because he bore the bag, and what was put 
therein.”’” We shall find the illustration of this most 
striking from the time of Henry I, to the time of Henry 
VIII., or the age of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the 
Stuarts; from the Conquest to the Reformation; from 
the Reformation to the Revolution; from the Revolution 
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to the era of Reform. What we propose to prove iz, that 
spiritual administration of ecclesiastical funds was, upon 
the whole, faithful, and therefore charitable ; and that, in 
proportion as the temporal jurisdiction encroached upon 
the spiritual,* the administration became unfaithful, and 
ceased to be charitable ; in truth, became downright spoli- 
ation. How could it be otherwise? Mave we not shown, 
that from the age of the Apostles the law of the Church 
was, that the administration of her funds should be spiri- 
tual? And how should those who cared not for her law 
care for her property? That exemption of the Clergy from 
secular citation, which existed from the time of Charle- 
magne,{ and was, as we have seen, the principle of our 
Saxon laws, which Coke, and all our lawyers, recognize 
as the source of our common law, would alone, of course, 
have protected the ecclesiastical administration of Church 
property. Hence those royal ruffians who reigned after 
the Conquest were perpetually trying to enjoin their own 
jurisdiction upon the Clergy. ‘This was from no regard 
for theory ; our Norman rulers were of far too practical a 
turn of mind ; their sole care was for pelf, and their history 
shows they spared neither cruelty nor craft to win it, whe- 
ther from laics or clerics. The most politic of all these 
plunderers, Henry II., sought, by the contributions of 
Clarendon, to do this very cleverly. He introduced many 
clauses for this purpose. One was, “‘ that clerks accused 
of any crime should be summoned by the king’s justice 
into the king’s court, to answer there for whatever the 
king’s court shall determine they ought to answer there.”” 
Another, ‘‘ If a dispute shall arise between a clerk and a 
laic about a tenement, which the clerk claims as eleemo- 
synary, but the laic as lay, it shall be settled through the 
chief justice.’ ‘‘ The Archbishops and Bishops shall hold 
their possessions of the king, and answer for the same to 
the king’s justices.” ‘‘ When an archbishopric, bishop- 
ric, abbacy, or priory, of the king’s demesne shall be 
vacant, it shall be in his hand, and he shall receive from 
it all the revenues and proceeds.’ “‘ And when the time 
shall come for providing for that Church, the king shall 





* See a series of papers in the Iaumbler for 1852. Encroachments 
of the State on the Church before the Reformation. 
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recommend the best person to it.”’** How long it would 
be before the king, who, while the sees or abbacies were 
vacant, received the revenues, would be likely to think 
that ‘‘ the time had come for providing for those Churches,” 
may be easily imagined, and it can also be easily con- 
ceived that the sort of kings who kept sees vacant that 
they might receive the revenues, would probably recom- 
mend, as the best persons to fill those sees, such as would 
connive at these peculations. In point of fact, it was the 
demand made by John, of St. Anselm, to pay him a thou- 
sand marks for his election to the Primacy, which caused 
the contest between the crown and that great saint,{ endur- 
ing through two reigns, and ended under Henry by the 
confiscation of the entire revenues of the see.t So the 
contest between Henry II. and St. Thomas arose really as 
to the endeavours of the king to possess himself indirectly 
of the Church property, (the real scope of the constitutions 
of Clarendon,) and the issue was, with him also, the 
sequestration of the revenues of the see.§ The recitals of 
all the great charters amply prove that this system con- 
tinued under all the Norman monarchs, up to the era of 
the statutes of premunire, which carried out, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, the principles of the constitutions of 
Clarendon, in opposition to which St. Thomas was a mar- 
tyr; and the essence of which might be described in a sin- 
gle sentence, secular administration of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. For, as history shows, the Norman sovereigns 
cared only for the temporalities, and on their side that was 
all the contention. By the common law it was now settled 
that the crown was guardian of the revenues of vacant 
bishoprics, and the patron of those of abbacies or benefices ; 
what kind of guardians, and what was the nature of their 
administration, need hardly be told.|| The simple fact 
that they strove to keep the sees vacant as long as they 
could, showed in what manner Jay administration of spi- 
ritual property was managed, and how little it had of the 
charitable in it. 

What a contrast is presented in the spiritual adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical property as described by contem- 
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porary history! Whether we look to the bishops or the 
abbots, their administration of the revenues of their 
abbacies and sees was equally characterized by charity 
and by ability. In regard to ability, although the vulgar 
idea is that ecclesiastics are unfitted for the administration 
of finances, the testimony of our own history attests the 
reverse. From the Saxon times to the sane vy 
experience proved that ecclesiastics were the ablest admin- 
istrators even of the national revenues. ‘Thus William of 
Malmsbury states that under Ethelwulf the Great, ruin 
would have befallen the country, had not St. Swithin, and 
Alstan, Bishops of Worcester and Sherborne, come to the 
aid of the state and the management of the finances. 
The Confessor committed the regency of the realm to the 
Primate Lanfranc, and his example was repeatedly follow- 
ed by his successors. When the Pope complained of this, 
the answer was that it was necessary for the welfare of the 
country; for that, as ecclesiastics surpassed others in virtue 
and wisdom, so were they more efficient in the administra- 
tion of affairs.* Under the Plantagenets, even in the 
reigns of wise kings like our first and third Edward, the 
offices of Chancellor and Treasurer were almost invariably 
filled by ecclesiastics; { and though Popes over and over 
again remonstrated, they yielded to the earnest represen- 
tations of the sovereign as to the welfare of the state. And 
singularly enough, as the first rupture between St. Thomas 
and Henry II. arose from the prelate’s relinquishing the 
Chancellorship, so the last and worst of the statutes of pre- 
munire under Richard II., represents as a great grievance 
the withdrawal by the Pope of certain prelates from the 
king’s councils. Prelates qualified to administer the 
finances of a nation, were not likely to lack ability in 
managing the revenues of a see. Nor were they any less 
noted for charity. St. Thomas used to employ the whole 
revenues of his see in alms; so of St. Anselm, St. Edmund, 
and a host of sainted prelates, whose names are too numer- 
ous to mention, und who, albeit their sanctity was heroic, 
were looked upon as only, in respect of charity, fulfilling, in 
a high degree, the proper functions of their office, and as 
presenting the proper type of the episcopal order. And so 
of hundreds other saintly if not sainted, from Peckham 
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down to Wareham,* it is in substance the same character 
we find, so far as liberality and charity are concerned ; 
with some rare exceptions, it is not for avarice they can 
be reproached. They might vary as to the degree of 
personal asceticism, or as to the mode in which they dis- 
pensed their revenues; some entirely in the more modest 
way of almsgiving, some in a more munificent manner, 
founding colleges, or endowing schools, or rebuilding 
churches and cathedrals; but they did not spend their 
revenues upon self. So of the monasteries. The history 
of Glastonbury, Romsey, Crowland, or any of the old 
English monasteries, was a history of hospitality. We 
have not space to cite scores of specimens. In the thir- 
teenth century, for instance, we find an abbot of Glaston- 
bury devoting the spare income of his abbacy to repairing 
all the churches of the county. Again, most great monaste- 
ries founded and endowed colleges at the universities, and 
maintained hundreds of poor scholars there. Thus, in the 
reign of Henry IV., we read of Crowland Abbey having 
then scholars studying at Cambridge, and so we repeatedly 
read of other religious houses. ‘This same monastery of 
Crowland reclaimed vast tracts of fen lands, and so of 
other religious houses.t So varied, and so valuable were 
the labours of the religious houses in this respect, that 
there is extant in the History of Crowland, the record of a 
suit at law having been actually instituted against the 
monastery for damage sustained through some defect in 
the embankments; a suit which the court dismissed be- 
cause there was no legal obligation on the monastery any 
more than on any other landowners, though their greater 
benevolence and energy had given rise to the idea of some 
peculiar obligation upon them, as in truth there was; but 
it was solely spiritual, and one of which no temporal court 
could take cognizance. 

In the reign of Henry II., Bracton lays it down that 
where property was given to religious houses, it was held 
on a distinct tenure called “free alms,’’ importing that 
there was no temporal tribunal which had cognizance of its 
application ; { and although the law encroached afterwards 





* See Mac Cabe’s Catholic History vol. i. And see article in the 
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upon such lands as to their acquisition, no attempt was 
made to interfere in their administration. It was by the 
common law held impossible to sue an abbot or prior for a 
cessation of any religious services, in respect of land held 
in “free alms.’”?* <A statute indeed passed, by which it 
was enacted, that “if a man give land unto a religious 
house, or unto another man, to find a chaplain to sing 
divine service, or to find certain tapers to burn before such 
an image, or to distribute certain bread and beer every 
week to poor men—if these services be not done for two 
years, nor sufficient distress upon the land to destrain for 
them, then he (or his heirs) who gave the lands should 
recover them.’”’ And by which it was further provided, 
that “ if the lands were given in free alms, and the abbot 
alienated them, the donor or his heirs might recover 
them.”’ f 

But from the very passing of these statutes, it is plain 
that at common law there was no such recovery of the 
property; and it is clear that this could not at all fulfil, 
but must defeat the intention of the donor, which the 
temporal law did not attempt to carry out, simply because 
it could not do so, as it was purely of spiritual cognizance. 
All that the secular law did was to seize upon the property, 
and give it to the heirs, which was not carrying out the 
trust for pious uses, but destroying it. Whereas, in the 
spiritual courts the spiritual trusts could be enforced, and 
the continuance of the services or distribution of the alms 
compelled, by ecclesiastical censures. The cognizance of 
testaments and trusts, (which are closely connected, for 
testaments are but the trusts of the dead, ) was always’ in 
the spiritual courts, although to recover the property the 
temporal courts had to be resorted to. In the administra- 
tion of the trusts, testamentary or otherwise, they never 
interfered. And when a man left no executors, the bishop 
was ex-officio his administrator, the reason assigned by the 
old lawyers being, that spiritual men were of better con- 
science than laymen, and knew best what was good for the 
soul of the deceased. Shallow Protestant writers repre- 
sent sarcastically that the bishops always thought it best 
for his soul that his property should go to pious uses, and 
that statutes were passed to prevent this, and give it to the 
creditors and relatives. This only evinces the malice of 
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those who invented the story, and the ignorance of those 
who repeat it. The law of the Church, as it would compel 
a person while alive, under pain of mortal sin, to pay his 
debts first, and then provide properly (so far as possible) 
for his wife and children, would impose of course a correla- 
tive duty on those who represented him when dead. The 
difference, however, between the canon and the common 
law lay in this, as to what were deemed debts, and what 
was the proof of debts. Thus the former might deem 
obligations of conscience debts, the latter only obligations 
of contract: and, on the other hand, the former might 
receive any credible evidence of payment, while the latter 
would require strict technical proof. That this was so is 
clear to those at all acquainted with the two laws, or who 
read Fortescue’s ‘‘ Commendation of the laws of Eng- 
land,’’ in which he has to defend the common law from 
charges founded on these very differences. And the scope 
of the statutes, which it is absurdly represented by Black- 
stone and his copyists were designed to secure creditors 
and children from the rapacity of the bishops, was to 
enforce on the bishops the administration of the property 
of the testator, or intestate, according to the rules of the 
common, instead of the canon law. If the legislature had 
deemed the bishops bad administrators of these trusts, as 
to their honesty or good faith, it would have deprived them 
of it, whereas it continued unfettered until after the Refor- 
mation. For legacies the only remedy was in the spiritual 
courts; and if a man left a sum for the repairs of a church, 
it was in those courts it was recovered. So the bishops 
could compel executors to submit accounts to them, and 
could superintend the disposition of what was left for pious 
uses, So it was in the spiritual courts alone that abbots, 
or priors, or persons could be sued for dilapidation or 
devastation of the property they held in right of the 
Church ; and it was only by the bishops or superiors that 
deprivation could be inflicted for such wasteful administra- 
tion. And the law of England, both common law and 
statute, recognized in the superiors of religious orders the 
power of visitation over the houses of their respective 
orders, and in the bishops a similar power over hospitals 
or chapels, as well as their jurisdiction, as ordinaries, over 
the secular clergy. 

It is clear from the ancient laws of this realm, that the 
ecclesiastical tribunals alone had cognizance of causes 
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relating to temporalities annexed to spiritualities. This 
is laid down by Bracton in those very terms. * 

In the reign of Edward I., it was recited by statute f 
that monasteries and religious houses had been founded 
that charitable deeds might be done, and that the superiors 
of such houses had alone the right of visitation. { 

In the reign of Edward II., it was declared, § that of the 
‘‘ fitness of a person presented unto a benefice the adjudi- 
cation belongs to a spiritual judge; and so it hath been 
used heretofore, and shall be hereafter: and that spiritual 
persons whom the king presents to benefices, if the bishop 
refuse them for lack of learning, or for any other reason- 
able cause, shall not be under the examination of laymen, 
but may apply to a spiritual judge for remedy.’’ || Thus, 
even as to benefices an the gift of the crown, the bishop 
had right of refusal for any reasonable cause, of which the 
spiritual courts alone could judge. This law remains to 
the present day in the Established Church, as exemplified 
in the case of the Bishop of Exeter v. Gorham; although, 
as the crown appoints the archbishops of that Church, and 
the appeal from him was to the Privy Council, the law is 
stultified. 

So in the reign of Edward III., the deprivation of the 
clergy, and the rescinding of benefices, was affirmed to 
pertain to ‘f Holy Church.’’§ In the same reign, Parlia- 
ment solemnly recited that the Church had been endowed 
to make hospitalities and alms, and other works of 
charity ;** but though the right of patronage was treated 
as pertaining to the secular courts, the payment of tithes 
was enforced in the spiritual courts, and, as already seen, 
the courts spiritual had exclusive power of deprivation.tt 

In the reign of Henry V.,{{ an act passed as to hospitals, 
providing for the visitation for those of royal foundation, 
but leaving other hospitals to the bishops, who should 
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inquire into abuses, and make correction thereof, accord- 
ing to the laws of Holy Church.* And in the reign of 
Edward IV., Littleton, our great oracle of the common 
law (after Bracton), laid it down in his celebrated ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries,’”’ that when religious houses held land as “‘ free 
alms”’ (frank al moyne), though they were bound to 
offer prayers and masses for the souls of their founders 
and donors; yet if they did not do so, it was only to the 
visitors (that is, superiors or bishops) that there could be 
any appeal.t And though he adds that where certain 
specific services were expressed, as to sing Mass in a 
certain chapel, &c., the donor could distrain on the land ; 
yet no case can be found in the Yearbooks of any action 
at law for non-performance of such services, save where 
the prior or the person had covenanted to perform them, in 
which case of course it became a mere contract. | 

There is, of course, a clear distinction between trust 
and contract. Of any contract the law took cognizance, 
whether the thing to be done were spiritual or temporal ; 
but no trace can be found of the secular courts enforcing 
spiritual trusts. Bills in Chancery to enforce trusts 
temporal, can be traced as far back as the reign of 
Edward IV.,§ but not the slightest trace of any spiritual. 
On the contrary, it is clear that temporal trusts were 
originally of spiritual cognizance, and that testamentary 
trusts still continued so, whether spiritual or temporal. || 
If the trusts were spiritual, the only remedy was in the 
courts spiritual. In the reign of Edward IV. a case 
occurred, bearing remarkably on a species of bequest very 
common since the Reformation. It was said by the court, 
“‘ If I give twenty marks to a prior to pray for the soul of 
my father, this money he has in his own right ; and if he 
waste it or spend it, the bishop cannot deprive him: ”’ 
intimating, that if it had been a ¢rust, the bishop could 
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have deprived him, and that anyhow the bishop alone had 
jurisdiction. * And though we read of a bill in Chancery 
to recover money which a party had deposited with another 
to dispose of after his death for the good of his soul, 
and which the receiver had delivered over to another, we 
read of no suit to administer it. 

Cases could be cited from the Yearbooks in abundance, 
clearly showing that the temporal courts claimed no cogni- 
zance in any of these cases, even when concerning the 
temporalities of the Church. And the statutes repeatedly 
recognize and recite the spiritual jurisdiction of bishops or 
abbots over their sees. Even when the Court of Chancery 
assumed an enlarged jurisdiction, and began, as a “ court 
of conscience,” presided over by ecclesiastics, to control 
the administration of trusts, although we find bills in 
Chancery to recover property given for pious uses, we find 
no trace of bills for its administration. That the adminis- 
tration of spiritual or charitable trusts was, under eccle- 
siastical cognizance, satisfactory, can be shown most 
triumphantly. Long after the Reformation, cases con- 
stantly occurred of trusts confiscated as ‘‘ superstitious,” 
which had been founded in the reigns of Edward III., or 
Henry IV., and had continued from their times: and the 
very Parliament which confiscated the smaller houses, left 
on record their solemn affirmation, that in the larger 
houses (thanks be to God) religion was right well observed. 
The Council of Trent recognized the old canons as to 
the distribution of the goods of the Church; and Cardinal 
Pole, as legate of the Holy See, reminded the clergy in 
1566 of the charge of Pope Gregory to St. Augustine, to 
which we have already alluded, and declared that the 
“ministers of Holy Church ought ever to be the Fathers 
of the Poor.”’ { 

Very great is the contrast at the Reformation. There 
was a feeble attempt to represent the wholesale spoliations 
that then took place as mere alterations and commutations 
of the trusts the founders had created, and power was given 
by Parliament to apply the property confiscated to educa- 
tional or charitable purposes, yet very little escaped the 
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rapacity of the king and his courtiers, and we need scarcely 
say how far the reverse of “ charitable’ was their admin- 
istration of all this ecclesiastical property. 

At this era the Court of Chancery became secularized, 
and lay lawyers took the places of ecclesiastics in the pos- 
session of the Great Seal. Partly perhaps from this, but 
principally from the universal relaxation of morality, Par- 
liament had to interpose at the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, for the protection of such charitable trusts as had 
survived the wreck of the Reformation. Religious houses 
no longer existing, the foundation of hospitals, alms- 
houses, and schools, was encouraged to the utmost, in 
order to supply the awful void their destruction had left in 
the land. Parliament did not know what to do with the 
poor; and so, from selfish and economical principles, 
became charitable. Hence the celebrated act of Charit- 
able Uses, which recited great frauds and breaches of 
trust in the misemployment of property given for such pur- 
poses. And it is very remarkable that the remedy was 
provided not in Chancery, but in a partial restoration of 
the old episcopal jurisdiction over charitable trusts. The 
Chancellor was to issue commissions to the bishops of 
each diocese, his chancellor, and some other proper and 
discreet persons, who without expense were to enquire into 
and redress these frauds and breaches of trust. Such 
commissions were issued and enforced under some of our 
greatest Chancellors, from Bacon to Clarendon, and from 
Clarendon to Nottingham, even until and after the era 
of the Revolution, and in the age of Cowper and Hard- 
wicke. And the cases occurring under the act of Elizabeth 
equally show the abuses which existed, and the efficiency 
with which they were redressed by the Charitable Com- 
missions issued under that act.* After the Restoration, 
however, when the prevailing tone of the public mind was 
far less favourable to charity than in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, chancellors arose who discontinued issuing charitable 
commissions under that act, so the control of charities 
came exclusively under the court of Chancery, the proce- 
dure in which had by this time become elaborate, dilatory, 
and expensive. The chancellor at last became sensible of 
this, and Chancery lawyers grew ashamed of the alterna- 
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tive now offered to charities, either to be ruined by 
frauds and breaches of trust, or to be ruined by tedious 
and costly suits to redress them. Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow on one occasion said what Lord Chancellor 
Coventry had said a century and a half before,—that Chan- 
cery suits were too costly and dilatory for charities. And 
Sir S. Romilly attempted improvement, in a measure for 
facilitating applications to Chancery, which proved rather 
a palliative than a corrective of the evil, the application by 
petition being only allowable in a limited class of cases, 
and Chancery suits being still the ordinary remedy for 
breaches of charitable trusts, a remedy to which it is plain 
no one but a rare patriot or philanthropist would be likely 
to resort for the good of others, and which would be so 

erilous and expensive that probably even a philanthropist, 
if prudent, might deem it preferable to found a new charity 
in place of running such a risk with a view of reforming the 
old one. ; 

It was not only the delay and expense which rendered 
Chancery unsuited for charities: it was the literal, almost 
technical strictness, with which the terms of the founder’s 
directions were regarded, and the hard way in which they 
were construed, rather according to the letter than the 
spirit, and very often defeating instead of furthering his 
intentions. ‘Thus in one case, where money was left to 
build a church at Wheatly, in Oxfordshire, the bishop and 
the parish differing about it so as to prevent its being built 
there, the court held that as it could not be built there it 
was to be built nowhere, and gave the money to the next 
of kin. No reasonable man can doubt that it would have 
been more in conformity with the testator’s intentions to 
have built the church in a neighbouring parish rather than 
not at all. Upon these principles, however, if in such a 
case the trustees had built the church out of the parish, 
they would have had to refund to the heir as for a breach 
of trust or a fraud! Such decisions realize the spiritual 
expression: “the letter killeth!’’ Such, however, was 
the spirit of the court of Chancery, which, when it became 
secularized, ceased to be, in an enlarged sense, a court of 
** conscience,’ and became, in a great degree, fettered by 
legal rules, it being a maxim that equity followed law. 

Our business, however, is more with Catholic charities, 
which, of course, had become proscribed, and, therefore, 
secret at the time of the Reformation. There is abundant 
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evidence in the legal records of occasional confiscation of 
property supposed to have been left on secret trusts for 
*‘recusants,’ that a system of secret Catholic trusts had 
commenced with the Reformation, had been kept up until 
the Revolution, and continued thence down to the present 
time. It was not until near the present ceutury that the 
penal laws were at all relaxed, and not until Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s act, in 1832, that gifts for Catholic chapels or schools, 
&c., were formally legalized, and to this time the law of 
‘* superstitious uses’ remains. During this long period of 
secret trusts up to that time, what became of them? and 
what has become of them since ? 

It is obvious that the law of the Church Catholic had not 
been altered by the Reformation, and as from the earliest 
times, (as we have seen,) the cognizance of religious trusts 
was exclusively spiritual, it continued so still, and the 
secret trusts of the faithful were by that sacred law placed 
under the control of the Bishops. It mattered not that the 
secular law no longer enforced their decrees, it did not 
recognize their existence, and it affected the one no more 
than the other. 

The canon law, of course, went with the established 
Catholic hierarchy to which it was incident ; the common 
law had no cognizance of what it refused to recognize. 
There was nothing, therefore, to contro] the discretion of 
the Bishops, and they remained de jure, per legem Christi, 
sole and absolute administrators of Catholic charitable 
trusts, as in the age of the apostles. It is clear that this 
was so, and that this has been so, and that this is so and 
must be so, except so far as any re-establishment of the 
canon law, any restoration of the common law, any rules 
of Chancery, or any enactment of the statute law may 
control their powers. England being a mere missionary 
country, the primitive discipline of the Church applied in 
this respect, and Catholic testators or donors or founders 
must be presumed to have understood this, and to have 
made their particular directions when they left any, subject 
to the discretion of the Bishops. Suppose, for instance, a 
testator left in 1718, land for the maintenance of a priest at 
Kendal, and the value of the lands so much increased, that 
whereas when given it was not more than sufficient for the 
priest, it rose to upwards of £300 a year, of which say £50 
was sufficient for the priest, (with the offerings of the con- 
gregation,) and so that there was a surplus of £250 a year, 
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will any Catholic who has followed our statements as to the 

rimitive practice, doubt that by the law of the Church the 
ishep would have the direction and disposition of the sur- 
plus? And if the Bishop had no endowment, and was 
reduced to such poverty that not only he had no means of 
training priests, but no means of supporting himself, except 
by applying the surplus to these purposes of his own sup- 
port and the support of some small seminary for priests, 
will any sensible Catholic say that this would be a misap- 
propriation of the funds? If so, then this absurd conse- 
quence would follow: a priest being fixed at Kendal, would 
have to live in Juxury on the £300 a year, and the Bishop 
might be starved out of the country, and the seminary of the 
diocese put a stop to; so that when the particular priest 
died, there would be no one to ordain or appoint another, 
and the trust would utterly fail. Surely the testator would 
say of such as performed his trust in that way, that they 
gs — word of promise to the ear, and broke it in 
effect. 

More serious questions, however, arise upon the Cath- 
olic trusts. The trustees in some cases actually denied the 
Bishops not merely the disposal of the funds, but the 
appointment of the priests, and arrogated to themselves 
not only the temporal but spiritual control of the trusts. 
It is plain that this was not originally so. In acase which 
has acquired some notoriety from having been brought 
before the Committee on Mortmain, it appeared that a 
long while ago the Vicar Apostolic always managed the 
fund. Afterwards the heir of the trustee claimed the right 
of exclusive administration, and not only so, but of uncon- 
trolled presentation. He pretended occupation of a 
“ living,’ and as such to be possessed of a “‘right of 
patronage,’ and by virtue thereof to be entitled to ‘‘ pre- 
sent”’ to the living any priest he pleased; but then, with 
strange inconsistency, denied the Bishop the right of 
objecting to the presentation, which, if it were governed by 
the rules pertaining to regular right of patronage, clearly 
the Bishop was entitled to, since to this day the Bishops 
have much power, even in the Established Church. If it 
were not a “‘ living’’ on the score in which regular right of 
patronage could attach to it, it was a private trust to pay 
only the funds to the Bishop. ‘That was the substance of 
it. The Bishop alone could carry out the trust. The 
Bishop alone had the power to appoint a priest to a par- 
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ticular place, and give him faculties, and the Bishop alone 
could remove or replace him after he had been appointed. 
Instead of this, the lay trustee assumed the absolute man- 
agement, and not only so, but desired the power to 
appoint whom he pleased without any consent of the 
Bishop. This was claiming far more than the administra- 
tion of a charitable trust which of right belonged to the 
Bishop. It was claiming the right of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. It was assuming to confer mission,—the very thing 
which the schism of the Reformation gave to the Crown. 
And as, in looking at the outrageous aggressions of our 
Norman sovereigns on the Church, in respect to the right 
of patronage, we found the real reason was a desire to 
grasp the temporalities, it was in perfect conformity with 
the examples thus imitated by lay Catholics of the class 
alluded to, that they betrayed the same disposition, and it 
has been disclosed in this way. When the Bishop declined 
to advocate his episcopal office by delegating his pastoral 
powers to a presumptuous layman, the lay trustee in many 
cases refused to submit, encouraged the unhappy priest to 
rebel, induced him to stand out when suspended from the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions, (so that it was impossible 
for him to execute the trust.) and then, paying him per- 
haps some portion of the fund, retained the rest in his 
pocket. The parallel is painful between this sort of pro- 
ceeding and that pursued by those royal plunderers of the 
Church to whom we have referred in an earlier portion of 
our article. Nor did the parallel end there. The refrac- 
tory patrons and rebellious priests would appeal to Rome, 
and when they had, as of course they could not fail to 
have, decrees against them,—following the fatal example of 
all schismatics, from Photius to Cranmer, refused to acqui- 
esce with decisions of the authority which they had them- 
selves invoked, and protested against the jurisdiction to 
which they had themselves appealed! So true is it that, 
as Scripture says, “‘ the sin of rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft.’ Its fatal fascination carries a man on from 
one pitfal of guilt to another and a deeper. Beginning 
with disobedience he goes on to open rebellion,—defying 
his Bishop ; he ends with defying the Holy See, and happy 
is he if he fall not at last into heresy or schism. 

There is one illustration so striking of the spirit which 
pervaded these pastors and the source whence it emanated, 
and which tends so strongly to show “‘ what manner of 
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men” they are who could act thus, that we must state it, 
without mentioning any name, which might perchance 
give pain to some who have found the grace of repentance. 
A priest is suspended by a Bishop; he declines to obey or 
to give up his “ living ;’’ he takes counsel of a Protestant 
attorney, who says: “ You stick to the property.”’ And 
he does so. He defies episcopal censure. He “ sticks to 
the property.’’ ‘The chapel is shut up; he cannot offici- 
ate; the poor people lack spiritual ministration ; the Bishop 
is ready to appoint another priest, but the refractory one 
refuses to move ; he still ‘‘ sticks to the property.”’ And 
now we come to the climax. These very parties,—the 
rebellious patrons and priests who set at nought their 
Bishop, prevent him from appointing such pastors as he 
thinks best, turn round and reproach him with having 
defeated the testator’s intentions, and destroyed the trust ! 
And like their prototypes, the framers of the statutes of 
premunire, these persons rail at the See of Rome for 
interfering in such matters, which they pretend are purely 
temporal, because concerning temporalities. As if the 
appointment of a pastor was the less a spiritual matter 
because the pastor receives an endowment! As if the 
endowment were to deprive the Bishop of his proper epis- 
copal powers! Why in that view endowments would be a 
detriment and a bane, and as fast as they were founded 
would tend to destroy the Episcopate ! 

The Bishop and the Holy See spoke out plainly upon 
the subject. One of the Bishops wrote thus to a refrac- 
tory Priest, who had, at the instigation of his “ patron,’’ 
persisted in retaining a “ living,’’ contrary to his Bishop’s 
direct command: ‘* The grounds on which I require you 
to leave are these. Because, when there was a dispute 
concerning the right of presentation to the mission, you 
took possession of it on the presentation of one party, the 
other not being consulted; and although the other party, 
the Bishop, refused you faculties when applied to, you 
continued to remain in the mission; and because, when 
ordered by me to retire, you refused, although the Holy 
See had declared that you could not lawfully hold the 
place without such institution.”” The words of the Sacred 
Congregation were: ‘‘ The right to the nomination does 
not pertain to the lay trustee; and if it did, the Priest 
could not, without the institution and approbation of the 
Bishop, assume the mission.’”’ Thus, at the distance of 
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ten centuries we find the Holy See asserting just the 
same principle as by the pen of Pope Gregory when wri- 
ting to St. Augustine; so perfect is the,harmony of all that 
emanates from Rome as to that Church, which alone 
realizes the poet’s conception :— 


“ Serene amidst the blood and dust of ages, 
' Never waxing old ; but on the stream of time, from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly things.” 


Such was the state of things when O’Connell’s act, in 
1832, legalizing Catholic Churches, opened the doors of 
Chancery to Catholic charitable trusts; a questionable 
boon, but the best that could be got. The first case that 
occurred, the memorable case of West, v. Shuttleworth, 
will show of what value was the boon; and will illus- 
trate the present position of the law as to such trusts. 
One class of the bequests there were to priests absolutely, 
and without any words indicating that they were not for 
the personal benefit of the priests; and it was added, 
that the testatrix hoped to have the benefit of their pray- 
ers. The Chancellor (the late Lord Cottenham) confis- 
cated these, because he said it was plain they were not 
for the personal benefit of the priests, but for masses for 
the repose of the testatrix’s soul. Another part of the 
will, devised property to trustees to promote the know- 
ledge of the Catholic religion, and the court held this 
legal under the act of O’Connell, and referred it to the 
Master, to settle a scheme for carrying it out. It seems 
to have occurred not unnaturally to the counsel, who argued 
against the bequest, as strange, that it should be referred to 
the Master, pretty certain to be a Protestant, to draw a 
scheme for diffusing the Catholic religion. But so it was. 
And so it must be on any occasion in which a Catholic 
charity is “‘ thrown into Chancery.”’ And when there, of 
course it is administered on precisely the same principle 
as Protestant charitable trusts. Let us look a little at 
those principles, as to what constitutes a trust, and how 
it is to be administered. 

Nothing is clearer than the rule of the court of Chan- 
cery, that a trust is not created (i. e., in legal construction, 
so as to render the party responsible to that court) 
except by words zmperative, and pointing to specific sub- 
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jects and objects ;* as, if a testator leave property to the 
intent that the party will dispose of the same, for the bene- 
fit of certain persons, for charities, mentioned by name i 
but if it were merely ‘‘ in confidence,” could, in a lega 

sense, be no trust.{ It need hardly be added, that it is 
not possible, that where there are no directory or preca- 
tory words at all, but the bequest is in terms absolute, 
there can, in such a sense, be any trust. And 
accordingly in the case of Middleton, v. Sherburn,§ it 
was laid down, as the rule of the courts of equity, that a 
bequest to a priest in the terms absolute, and in the face 
of it not explained at large, may be open to the suspicion 
of undue influence, on the very ground that it 7s absolute, 
and for his own benefit. Yet Lord Cottenham confiscated 
the legacies to priestsin West, v. Shuttleworth, although 
they were in terms absolute, because he chose to suspect 
or suppose a species of spiritual trust for superstitious 
uses, a decision surely not reconcileable with the princi- 
ples upon which the courts acted on this subject. And 
still further, it is clear that a bequest, even to a Bishop, to 
lay out at his discretion in purposes of benevolence, libe- 
rality, &c., would not constitute a trust in a legal sense ;|| 
for ‘‘ this would be an uncontrollable power of disposi- 
tion, which would be an ownership, not a trust:’’ a doc- 
trine laid down by the Master of the Rolls in 1804. And 
he went on to lay it down, that “charity, in its widest 
sense, denotes all the good affections which men ought to 
bear to each other ; and in its most restricted sense, relief 
of the poor; but the word is not employed by the court in 
either sense ; the signification of the word charity being 
now derived from the act of Elizabeth, which enumerates 
all the purposes deemed charitable, or, by analogy, within 
its spirit and intendment, to some of which every charita- 
ble bequest shall be applied. In no case has a bequest 
been deemed charitable if the testator did not use that 
word, or point out some object which the court considers 





* Knight, v. Knight, 3 Beay. 148. 
+ Raikes, v. Ward, 1 Hare, 445. 
{ Webb, v. Wools, 21, Law J., Ch. 625, 2 Sim., N. 8. 267. 
§ See Finlason’s History of the Law of Mortmain, 102. 
|| Moore, v. Bishop of Durham, 1 Vesey, jun. N. 8. 339. 
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charitable.’’ The definition of charity now is enlarged, so 
far as respects Catholic charities, by the act of O’Connell, 
which expressly recognizes not only trusts for educational, 
but ecclesiastical purposes unconnected with ‘* supersti- 
tious uses.”” And a Catholic bequest for ‘ charitable 
uses’”’ generally, would be construed as a trust to be 
administered under the court of Chancery.* 

As to the administration of charitable trusts, it has 
been held in a recent case that, whether ecclesiastical 
duties acquired under a charitable foundation are properly 
performed, it is not in their, the province of the court of 
Chancery, to determine, it being a matter which belongs 
to the ecclesiastical authorities. { This, of course, would 
be a principle equally applicable to Catholic as to Protes- 
tant charities; and therefore, on a reference to the Mas- 
ter,{ as to the management of such charities with refer- 
ence to religious duties, it would be to Catholic ecclesias- 
tics the “ Master” would have to appeal. This may serve 
to show the unsoundness of the views of the Erastian Catho- 
lics, to whom we have alluded, who dispute the rights of 
the Bishops to determine as to appointments or removals 
of priests. Why the Court of Chancery, far wiser than they, 
would, in an appeal to its jurisdiction, refer such questions 
through “ the Master” to those very Bishops! In respect 
to Protestant bishops, many charitable foundatious have 
them for visitors ; and it is a settled rule at law and equity, 
that no court can interefere with a visitor’s ng ge 
Hence it was that, in the notorious case of the Dean an 
Chapter of Rochester, Mr. Whiston failed, both in the 
Court of Chancery and the Queen’s Bench, because the 
Bishop was visitor. This however, is, a doctrine which at 
present has no practical application to Catholic charities, 
because visitors must be corporate persons, with perpetual 
succession, as Protestant Bishops are, but, thanks to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Catholic Bishops are not. 
Catholic charities, then, must come into Chancery ; eccle- 





* Attorney General, v. Herrick, cited in Duke, p. 501. 
+ Altorney General, v. Smithies, 1 Keen, 289. 
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that the argument equally applies. 
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siastical questions to be ruled by Catholic ecclesiastics 
the legal questions by the principles the court of Chancery 
applies to all charities. The fundamental principle is, 
that the terms of the founder’s will are to be pursued as 
literally as possible; and though some expansion of the 
terms is permitted in case of a surplus, yet, if the applica- 
tion of the gift is directed to be in a particular way and 
locality, it will be restricted thereto by the court, however 
overloaded the place may be with a particular species of 
charity, and however great the necessities of other places. 
It is only necessary to mention two places, one in Eng- 
land, and the other in Scotland, to illustrate this; Bed- 
ford and Edinburgh* are overrun with charities of a par- 
ticular species, which seem to have become the rage ; but 
there is no power, either of altering the application of the 
funds in those places, or of applying any part of them 
to similar purposes in other places. Still, where there 
has been a mistaken construction, and a consequent 
application of the funds to purposes not strictly warranted, 
the i will not charge the trustee with a breach of 
trust. 

It has, however, been held, within the last few years, 
that it is a misapplication of a charitable fund left for the 
poor of one parish, to apply it to a charity extending over 
other parishes.{ And where trustees and their predeces- 
sors have, for a long course of years, erroneously adminis- 
tered charitable funds, the usage is no defence ;§ though, 
where there has been no corrupt intention, the court will 
consider, not merely the terms of the gift, but the circum- 
stances under which it was accepted, and the charity 
established.|| 

Applying these principles to the Catholic secret gifts for 
pious purposes made in modern times, it is plain that such 
of them as are simple and absolute, the court of Chancery 
can have no concern with. And that, as to such as were 





* See Evidence of Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mortmain Com- 
mittee, 1850, 
{ Attorney General, v. Hxeter, 3 Russ. 395. 


} Attorney General, v. Brandreth, Law Jour. c. c. 200. 
2 Altorney General, v. Christ’s Hospital, 4 Beav. 73. 
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so specific and imperative, as that, if not unlawful, they 
would have constituted trusts, they will now be legal 
trusts, unless associated with superstitious uses. But in 
the administration of them the court would consider, not 
merely the terms, but the circumstances of the trusts, 
especially the circumstances under which they were cre- 
ated and accepted. And further, the court would, on all 
ecclesiastical questions, be ruled by the opinions of Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics. This being so, it seems pretty plain that 
no charge could be sustained in the court of Chancery 
against Catholic trustees under secret trusts for any mis- 
application of the funds, provided the applications were 
bona fide, and in pursuance of the general intention 
of the donors, however particular directions might be dis- 
regarded. It would be equally iniquitous and ridiculous 
to apply the strict rules of canon, or common law to 
trusts created, accepted, and administered, without any 
right conferred either by the one or the other; without 
recognition from the one, or protection from the other. 
And testators, or founders, who might naturally be sup- 
posed to have contemplated a strict adherence to their 
intentions, under the responsibility of law, had _ their 
trusts been recognized by law, and created under the sanc- 
tion of a regular system, and an established Church, could 
scarcely be supposed to contemplate that this would be the 
case with respect to trusts created in secrecy, obscurity, 
persecution, and confusion, to be carried out, as far as 
practicable, amidst the perils of penal laws, and all the 
urgent exigencies of a missionary country. 

In 1845, a Charitable Trusts Bill passed the Lords, recit- 
ing that in numerous cases property of small amount is held 
subject to charitable trusts; and it is expedient to provide 
for the due administration of such property, without incur- 
ring the expense of proceeding in courts of equity, and 
authorizing the Crown to appoint Commissioners, who 
were to enquire into breaches of trust, in the management 
of any charity, the revenues of which did not exceed £100, 
a year, and to “‘ make any order”’’ thereon, and “ establish . 
such scheme for the application of the revenues as they 
should think fit,” and who were also to enquire into the 
administration of any charities. There was no special 
reference to religious charities in the bill; but in the year 
1847 Sir J. Romilly brought in a bill for the better admin- 
istration of charitable trusts relating to Roman Catholics. 
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This bill recited the penal laws, including that of super- 
stitious uses, and then recited, ‘‘ that from periods for the 
most part anterior to the passing of those acts, property 
has been given for Catholic charitable uses, which, at 
those times, were unlawful; and in order to prevent the 
discovery of such uses, and the forfeiture of such property, 
the administration thereof has been exercised without 
express provision being made, or order taken for 
the due administration of the property in conformity with 
those uses, whereby it has happened in sundry cases that 
the property has been diverted trom those uses ;’’ a recital, 
as to which this remark obviously suggests itself, that it 
would be unreasonable that the law should hold parties 
responsible, expost facto, for diverting property from 
“uses” which, at the time, the law declared it unlawful 
to apply it to! The bill went on, however, to recite 
that ‘‘it is expedient to provide for the better and public 
administration in time coming, as well of the said pro- 
perty, as of any other property, now, or hereafter, to be 
holden for any Catholic charitable uses ; and in order to 
make such provision the more effectual, it is necessary 
that all doubts touching the lawfulness of such uses be 
taken away ;”’ and then it enacted that Catholic charitable 
trusts should not be accounted superstitious or unlawful 
if in conformity with their religion, (which repealed vir- 
tually the law of superstitious uses,) and that they should 
not be invalid because the founder, or person enjoying the 
same, should be a Monk or Jesuit, which removed the 
disabilities imposed by the “‘ Emancipation Act’’ as to 
religious orders. Then the bill proposed that where there 
was property left for the benefit of Catholics without any 
express declaration of trust, the usage of administration 
for twenty years, so far as in conformity with the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome, should 
be conclusive as to the uses for which this property 
was given; but that usage should not prevail against 
any express declaration of trust. Then the bill pro- 
ceeded to provide that the property should be held 
subject to the canons and discipline of the Church of 
Rome; and that, in particular where the enjoyment was 
dependent upon the title to exercise any spiritual office or 
function, the interest in the property should cease so soon 
as the party lost that title, and should be determined 
according to the canons and discipline of that Church and, 
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should not vest in any person not having obtained such 
title, or having been deprived of it by competent ecclesias- 
tical authority, according to those canons and discipline 
of the Church, for some specific misconduct or neglect. The 
effect of this would have been that, in the case we have re- 
ferred to, of disputes between lay trustees and the Bishops, 
the refractory priests would have had no right to the property 
if canonically convicted of any specific misconduct; and dis- 
obedience to any lawful episcopal command, or contempt of 
episcopal authority, would, it is presumed, have amounted to 
such misconduct. The bill proposed further that restitu- 
tion should be made of the capital of misapplied funds, 
but not of the income, if bona fide, spent in charity ; not 
of any income beyond twenty years, nor in any case where 
the uses were not of a “‘ specific and ascertained nature.” 
And there were provisions for summary application to the 
court of Chancery, upon petition, for the execution of the 
measure, and compelling the production of accounts of 
any charities for the benefit of Roman Catholics. 

Let it be particularly observed, that this Bill related to 
all gifts and bequests for “‘ the benefit, (spiritual or tem- 
poral) of Roman Catholics,’’ (whether in a legal sense trusts 
or not,) and it is scarcely necessary to observe how obnox- 
ious many of its provisions would have been,—for instance, 
the one last mentioned, as to accounts. In introducing it, 
Sir J. Romilly had been induced to believe, by persons 
like Mr. Anstey, the champion of the lay trustees, to whom 
we have referred, that it would be acceptable to the Cath- 
olic community. He was soon undeceived, and dropped 
it; as it was not his intention then to do anything in 
otherwise than a friendly way. The Bill was then 
re-introduced by Mr. Anstey, showing at once its real 
parentage and true character. We need not say that it 
excited the most decided opposition to some portions of it. 
In the “ Report of the Society of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury,’’ it was condemned as un-Catholic in various 
respects, and it was said “‘ to compel a Catholic bishop or 
other ecclesiastic to produce an account before a Protest- 
ant and lay tribunal where the donor has imposed implicit 
confidence in him, and has left his discretion unfettered, 
would be in the highest degree oppressive. In many cases 
the best possible application of the fund might be for pur- 
poses which no Bishop worthy of the name would consent 
to disclose, and which no threats nor compulsion of the 
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court of Chancery, or any other human tribunal could 
wring from him.’’ ‘‘ Where the donor has not imposed 
implicit confidence in the trustee, but has marked out the 
specific appropriation of his charity, there can be no objec- 
tion to strict legal security against misappropriation. But 
where the donor has taken no such precaution, we object 
to the interference of any civil tribunal in matters strictly 
private and confidential. It appears to be intended by the 
Bill, that where the property has been left to the unre- 
strained discretion of the Bishop, hereafter its application 
is to be confined by reference to the usage of twenty years ; 
—a most unjustifiable interference with the donor’s gift. 
What if there has been no uniform usage for that period ? 
Is it to be left to the judgment of the Chancellor, and the 
questionable discretion of the Master’s office, to fix what 
the Master has left indeterminate? Under this Bill again 
the usage, if it exists, is to be sanctioned by the court so 
far as 1s consistent with the doctrines and canons of the 
Church of Rome ; by which a Bishop can be compelled, by 
a suit instituted by any layman,—or of his own rebellious 
subjects it may be,—to appear before a Protestant court, 
and prove to its satisfaction that his administration has 
been in accordance with, ‘ the discipline, and canons, and 
even the doctrines’ of the Church. When any charitable 
property has been wholly or in part diverted from the uses 
to which it was given, the Bill gives the Chancellor power 
to order its total or partial restoration. That is to say, if 
some twenty years ago, a Bishop diverted certain mission 
funds from the immediate purposes of the trust to the 
buying and building of a college, the Catholics of England 
are made by this Bill to request the Lord Chancellor to 
consider whether it would not be well to sell the college to 
replace the funds of the mission. Surely this is not the 
way in which Catholics should seek to adjust whatever 
may have been erroneous in the past arrangement of their 
affairs.”? And we may add, that it would have been scarcely 
consistent with the principles upon which the court of 
Chancery itself has acted in respect to charitable trusts, as 
we have already explained them. In fact, the scope and 
purpose of the Bill was to place the Bishops in a worse 
position than the court would put them in without the 

ill, for it made them responsible where there was no 
trust, in a legal sense, in the first place, and in the next, 
it made them responsible upon the express terms of the 
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trust, (where any had been created,) without reference to 
the circumstances under which it had been created and 
accepted. And in both these respects the bill was an insi- 
dious attempt to ensnare and injure Catholic charitable 
trusts, under pretence of protecting them! Well might 
Cardinal Wiseman say: ‘‘ An enemy hath done this!’ 
The enemy, however, happily, did not succeed. He was 
bafiled and defeated. But though he failed in doing a 
great harm, he suceeded in preventing a great good,—the 
passing of a good Charitable Trusts Bill, prepared with 
the approval of good Catholics, under able auspices, and 
he conceived, from his defeat, feelings of resentment, which 
years after he visited upon His Eminence when circum- 
stances placed it in his power, in a manner proving rather 
the strength of his recollection than the generosity of his 
character. 

We must, however, hurry on in our history. In 1848, 
a general Charitable Trusts Bill passed the ale, estab- 


lishing no commission, but placing charities under £30 in 
the hands of the County Court Judges, and empowering 
the Court of Chancery to refer to those judges, in any 


cases, such inquiries as ordinarily are referred to the 
Master’s office. It is to be particularly observed, that 
both this and the former general bill of 1845 (unlike Mr. 
Anstey’s bill), applied only to such charitable trusts as 
were so in a legal sense. So of a somewhat similar mea- 
sure which passed the Commons in 1850, brought in by 
Sir G. Grey. None of these bills however passed. And 
now we come to the Bill of 1852, prepared and brought in 
(need we say with what animus ?) by Sir G. Grey, Sir A. 
Cockburn, and Sir Page Wood, the authors of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act, amidst all the excitement of ‘‘ Papal 
Agegression.”’ But as it was, however, it was not so bad 
as Mr. Anstey’s, in fact, was harmless in comparison with 
it, for it did not apply to any other except trusts in law. 
But as to all such trusts it gave the most obnoxious powers 
of inquisition, intended to disclose any defects in title 
under the statute of superstitious uses, or the modern 
Mortmain Law, and the most dangerous facilities for en- 
forcing these statutes. And while it gave the Commis- 
sioners unlimited powers of inquisition, it gave them no 
power of adjudication, rendering them ouly purveyors to 
the Court of Chancery. There can be no question that 
Mr. Anstey had some hand in the concoction of this mea- 
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sure; he had been the most active member of the Mort- 
main Committee, appointed in 1851, with no small craft 
and malice; and a glance at the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, with respect to this subject, will serve to illus- 
trate it. 

The very appointment of the Committee was a fraud. 
It professed to have reference to the acquisition of chari- 
table property; it was directed in a great degree to its 
administration. The chairman by some casuistry brought 
himself to disclose that it was directed against no religious 
community ; it was directed exclusively against the Catho- 
lic. The great object of the prime mover in this part of 
the business, Mr. Anstey, appeared to be to throw obloquy 
upon the Catholic prelacy, in respect to the administration 
of property confided to them for pious purposes; and with 
this object, he and his friends came forward and made 
various statements, which turned out to be utterly un- 
founded ; as, for instance, that Ushaw College had been 
established out of funds belonging to certain missions, the 
truth being that it was founded out of funds properly 
belonging to it. ‘These gentlemen maintained this pro- 
position, that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in Catholic 
cases, pertained to the secular courts of the country, 7. e. 
the Courts of Chancery ! a jurisdiction which, as we have 
seen, these courts disclaim even as respects Protestant 
cuses, and which was the very contest at the Reformation, 
the object of the Crown in claiming the royal supremacy 
being only that the sovereign might be ‘‘ over all causes, 
civil and ecclesiastical, supreme.’ Here we have Catho- 
lics actually supporting a claim tantamount to the asser- 
tion of the royal supremacy over the Catholic Church! a 
claim not made by the crown itself, and solemnly aban- 
doned by the Emancipation Act, which gives Catholics an 
oath of secular supremacy alone. ‘The inconsistency of the 
views entertained by these gentlemen, not only with 
Catholic principle, but even with the doctrines of the 
Court of Chancery, is exceedingly striking. One of them, 
himself a Chancery barrister, said: ‘‘ In this country, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction belongs to the courts of this 
country, and the spiritual jurisdiction to Rome; conse- 
quently, the Master, in the case of a Catholic charity 
referred to him, would only take into consideration the 
power which the Roman See has over spiritual matters, 
and not over ecclesiastical, But then, in a roundabout 
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way, we arrive at very much the same result: for suppose 
a case in which the Roman authorities,” (very Anglican 
language! ) “‘ make a law that no minister of that Church 
shall hold a living, or enjoy any temporal property belong- 
ing to a living, without a written approval or certificate of 
the Bishop: then, on a reference to the Master upon a 
charity, the Master would say: ‘ The primary and princi- 
pal object of the charity is to afford spiritual consolation to 
the congregation; and if I am shown that on account of 
this rule or regulation of the Roman Catholic Church, that 
spiritual consolation cannot be administered without the 
certificate, the smaller object must submit to the greater, 
and the consequence would be, that the right of the lay 
trustee would not be recognized.’’’ Exactly so; a con- 
clusion palpable to common sense, and creditable to the 
Court of Chancery, and one which it is melancholy to see 
a Catholic rather reluctantly recognizing! And he pro- 
ceeds thus: “‘In the case of a trust created a long time 
ago, if internal ecclesiastical legislation took place, alter- 
ing the powers and rights of bishops and priests, the 
Master would have to report it; and if a Roman Catholic 
bishop gave evidence that these changes were according to 
the Roman Catholic Church, the master would have to 
report that it was so: and it would be the duty of the 
court to make a decree, carrying the trusts of the charity 
so altered into execution.”’ So after all, the Court of 
Chancery, it seems, is more sensible on such matters than 
Catholics of a certain school. 

Their great object in this Mortmain Committee, was to 
get Cardinal Wiseman before it for examination. In this 
they succeeded, but, to use a phrase of the courts, ‘‘ did 
not take anything by their motion.”” When they got His 
Eminence there, it was clear their object was to endeavour 
to make out, that property left absolutely to Catholic 
ecclesiastics, was received as in trust for pious purposes, 
so as to bring it within the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, as upon trusts in law. In short, their purpose 
was to make out that spiritual trusts were legal trusts. 

The whole subject can be summed up in one or two 
questions and answers. “In your Church, is it not gene- 
rally a distinct understanding, that a legacy given to 
bishops as bishops, or ecclesiastics in their character as 
ecclesiastics, is intended by the donor to be applied to 
ecclesiastical purposes?’’ We pause to remark, that even 
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if it were so, the personal support of the bishop or priest 
might be strictly “ ecclesiastical purposes,”’ if required for 
that purpose; for tithes were ecclesiastical, and yet the 
support of the clergy was the main object of their institu- 
tion. Hence the answer of His Eminence is obviously 
indisputable: ‘‘ The question is purely one of conscience, 
though a bishop has no interest in any property beyond the 
good that he may do with it.”’ A noble answer, worthy of 
the successor of a St. Anselm, a St. Edmund, and a St. 
Thomas. 

The case of property left absolutely was so clear, that 
the Committee could not touch it. They took another 
class of cases. ‘‘ Supposing money to be left absolutely, 
and, combined with that, a letter to be sent to the party 
after the death of the testator, stating the wishes of the 
testator that it should be applied to certain purposes, but 
still leaving it in terms absolutely in the discretion of the 
donor—do you think there is any impropriety in the trust 
being kept secret?’’ It is to be observed, that here it is 
astutely assumed that there would be a trust, which, as 
we have seen, would depend upon the precise terms of the 
letter: and we may remark, that the whole character of 
these questions, addressed to the illustrious ecclesiastic 
after careful and skilful concoction between a couple of 
Chancery barristers, Messrs. Anstey and Headlam, re- 
mind us irresistibly of those queries to our Lord, by which 
the Pharisees strove to “‘ catch Him in His talk.”? They 
did not catch the Cardinal, however, it is clear. The 
answer of His Eminence here, as always, was plain and 
prompt: “I do not know that there is any impropriety in 
‘it; because, if it were the will of the person who made 
the disposition that it should be kept secret, I do not see 
any impropriety in complying with that person’s will. Jf 
there be no trusts, there is nothing for law to deal with.’ 
‘The Cardinal, when asked about their publicity, said: 
** For a long time Catholic trust property, instead of being 
protected by law, was attacked by law, and that may have 
led to endeavours to secure property, without its being 
under the control of the Jaw; and Catholics might have 
difficulty as to the publicity of their trusts without security 
against what has been the unjust operation of the law in 
respect to them for several centuries.”’ 

In their Report the Committee betray the real purpose 
of all their labours upon this head : 
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“Your Committee have had evidence given to them 
concerning the prevalence of what is called spiritual wills, 
or secret trusts; that is to say, gifts or decrees of property, 
which appear to be absolute, and free from any trust what- 
ever, but which are nevertheless accompanied by some 
declaration of the intention of the donor or testator, in 
such a form as to be binding upon the conscience of the 
party to whom the property is given. In such cases the 
instructions are not disclosed, either when the gift takes 
effect, or afterwards, in the administration of the property ; 
and in some instances the instructions are communicated 
verbally, or if in writing, are carefully framed, so as not to 
constitute a trust within the rules of a court of equity. 
Your Committee think this a subject of deep regret.” 

..Why ?............‘* Because, they think that the heirs or 
other persons who in the absence of such gifts would be 
entitled to the property, ought to have the means of ascer- 
taining whether it has been legally disposed of.’’ In other 
words, the means of taking it away. 

Such means the Bill of 1852 proposed to give as far as 
possible. It was defeated by the exertions of Mr. Monsell 
and Mr. Moore in the House, aided by Dr. Bowyer, 
Mr. Bagshawe, and others, out of the House. This 
session another bill has been brought in upon the subject 
by the Lord Chancellor. In the ability, liberality, and 
integrity of Lord Cranworth we have considerable confi- 
dence; and his bill contains very valuable provisions, com- 
bined with some which without care would prove danger- 
ous if not obnoxious. But no Charitable Bill can be just 
to Catholic charitable trusts which does not relieve them 
from the direct operation of the law of superstitious uses 
as to the future, and its indirect operation as to the past, 
in conjunction with the modern Mortmain Law, in pre- 
venting registration of gifts of landed property. Moreover, 
no bill can be efficient except in proportion as it approaches 
to the simple and admirable model of the act of Elizabeth. 
Under that act—so far as Church of England charities are 
concerned—commissions charitable would issue to-morrow 
to the Bishop of Exeter, or Oxford, or London, empower- 
ing them and other proper persons, clerical and lay, to 
inquire into and redress all breaches of charitable trusts in 
their respective dioceses: and were it not for the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act, the spirit of the Emancipation Act 
would require that similar commissions should issue to the 
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Archbishop of Westminster, the Bishop of Southwark, or 
the Bishop of Birmingham, giving the same power with 
respect to Catholic charities. It is not just that Catholic 
charities should be administered by Protestant tribunals. 
It is not well that any charities should be administered by 
exclusively secular tribunals. In the first of these proposi- 
tions we are supported by natural justice, common sense, 
and equal rights: in the other we are sustained by the 
voice of history, by the traditions of the common law, by 
the authority of our wisest legislators, and by the requisi- 
tions of Catholic theology. And these propositions embrace 
what we hold to be the elements of sound views on the 
subject of Catholic Charitable Trusts. , 
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2. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, M.A. 
2 vols. London: Rivingtons, 1851. 


HE voice of the Church from the earliest antiquity 

has accorded a very exalted position to the apostle St. 
Paul, and has ever been united in the estimate which it 
has formed of his inspired writings. From the days of 
Clement, the companion, and fellow-labourer, and disciple 
of St. Paul,—that “‘ Clement whose name,” as we learn 
from Holy Scripture, ‘‘is written in the book of life,” 
(Phil. iv. 3.\—down to the days of St. Augustine and of 
St. Bernard, and even to our own time, the saints of 
every age and country have agreed in assigning to 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles the very highest 
post in the glorious economy of the Christian Church, 
which is compatible with a due regard to the especial and 
incommunicable privileges and prerogatives conferred by 
divine authority on the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter. 
The abundance of those writings which have come down to 
us from the pen of St. Paul, as compared with those of any 
other inspired writer of the New Testament, and exceed- 
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ing, as they do, in length, the united productions of all 
the other Apostles,—their boldness and energy, their 
learning and eloquence, and the earnest exhortation and 
sound dogmatical instruction which they combine in 
such pleasing variety, their very difficulties, and the con- 
troversies to which they have given birth,—all and each 
of these points have conspired in affixing to them a 
peculiar interest, not only with every class of readers in 
the Church of God, but also to a very great extent 
among our separated brethren in the various Protestant 
communities. Indeed, as if to show how great the hon- 
our in which they hold his name, it has been the custom 
of the saints of the Church to couple the name of St. 
Paul with that of St. Peter in their panegyrical dis- 
courses; not, indeed, in order to rob the latter of his 
proper honour, but to exalt the former to a more ele- 
vated and distinguished place, and the more forcibly 
to impress upon their hearers and readers the great- 
ness of the dignity which St. Paul merited and attained. 
Thus Clement, writing to the Corinthians, says: ‘‘ Through 
envy and hatred the greatest and most holy pillars of the 
Church were persecuted unto death. Let us place before 
our eyes the holy apostles. Through unjust envy Peter 
bore, not one or two, but many persecutions; and so, 
having borne his witness, he has gone to that glorious place 
which was his due. Through the same envy Paul bore off 
the prize of endurance, having been seven times cast into 

rison, and driven into exile, and stoned. Inthe Kast and 
in the West he became the herald of the Word, and so, 
gaining a noble report by his faith, he instructed the whole 
world in righteousness, and came to the furthest parts of 
the West, and bore his witness in the face of rulers. Thus 
did he leave this life, and thus he went to his holy place, 
having become the most perfect example of patience.’’ 
(1 Ep. v.) Thus St. Chrysostom, alluding to the great 
blessedness of the city of Rome in having within it 
the bodies of the two apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
speaks of the latter: “ If we hear him here, we shall cer- 
tainly see him hereafter; if not as standing near him, yet 
see him we certainly shall, ‘glistening near the throne of 
God. Where the cherubim sing the glory, where the sera- 
phim are flying, there shall we see Paul, with Peter, and as 
a chief and leader of the choir of saints, and shall enjoy his 
generous love......And as a body great and strong, it 
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(Rome) hath, as two glistening eyes, the bodies of these 
saints. Not so bright is the heaven when the sun sends 
forth his rays, as is the city of Rome, sending out these 
two bright lights into all parts of the world. From hence 
will Paul, from hence will Peter be caught up.’’ (Hom. 
xxxil, Oxf. Transl.) And again, St. Maximus, (Hom. 
v. de Nativ. Pet. et Pauli.) ‘“ Therefore, the blessed 
Peter and Paul are eminent among all, and have 
a kind of peculiar precedency ; but between themselves, 
which is to be preferred to the other is uncertain. For 
I think they are equal in merits, because they are equal 
in suffering.” And again, in the same Homily: “ ‘io 
Peter as to a good steward, He gave the key of the king- 
dom of heaven. On Paul, as on an able teacher, He 
enjoined the Mastership of the teaching of the Church: 
that is, that whom the one has instructed unto salvation, 
the other may receive into rest; that Peter may open the 
kingdom of heaven to those whose hearts Paul hath opened 
by the teaching of his words.’’ And in like manner St. 
Augustine writes: ‘* When one says ‘ the Apostle,’ without 
saying what apostle, no one understands any but Paul, 
because he is best known from the number of his epistles, 
and because he laboured most.” (ad Bonif. cont. Ep. Pelag. 
Lib. ili, ch. 3.) And St. Gregory, (L. i. Dial. ch. 12.) 
“The apostle Paul is brother in apostolical pre-eminence 
to St. Peter, the chief of the apostles.’’ And lastly, the 
following is the testimony of St. Chrysostom: ‘* Why 
should one speak of his zeal, his gentleness, his constant 
dangers, his cares upon cares, his soul perpetually cast 
down concerning the Churches, his sympathy with the 
weak, his many tribulations, his persecutions ever new, his 
deaths daily? Hor what place is there in the habitable 
world, what land, what sea, but knows the labours of that 
just one? Yea, and even the untraversed parts knew him, 
for they often received him in his dangers......But were I 
to ask for the smoothness of Isocrates, the grandeur of 
Demosthenes, the gravity of ‘Thucydides, and the lofty 
style of Plato, still it would be needful for me to bring for- 
ward this testimony of Paul.........And whence is it that 
through all the world he is in the mouths of every one? 
that not among us alone, but also among Jews and Greeks, 
he is admired above all others? Is it not from the excel- 
lence of his epistles, by means of which he profited not only 
the faithful of his own day, but also those from that day to 
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this, and will profit them even to the coming of Christ, and 
will never cease to do so as long as the human race con- 
tinues? For like a wall of adamant, his writings build up 
the Churches in every part of the world; and like some 
noble prince, he stands even now in the midst, ‘ subduing 
every thought to the obedience of Christ,’ and _ pulling 
down human reasoning, and every lofty thing which exalts 
itself against the knowledge of God. And all this does he 
work through those wondrous epistles which he has 
bequeathed to us, filled with divine wisdom.” (De Sacer- 
dotio. B. iv. ch. 7.) 

Such being the case, as Catholics, we cannot but welcome 
the appearance of two works, even though they are not 
written by members of our communion, which profess “ to 
give a living picture of St. Paul himself, and of the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded,” drawn partly from the 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, and partly from his 
own epistles. It is hardly fair, however, to give our readers 
to understand that Messrs. Conybeare, Howson, and Lew- 
in, have limited themselves to these two sources ; for they 
have each drawn very largely from collateral histories, such 
as those of Josephus, Tacitus, Plutarch, and Valerius 
Maximus; while an immense amount of geographical 
information, bearing more or less nearly on the journeys of 
St. Pauland the places of his sojourn, has been gathered by 
them, not only from the pages of Strabo, Quintus Curtius, 
and Pliny, but from the modern researches of Humboldt, 
Miller, Laborde, Fellowes, and other travellers and geo- 
graphers too numerous to mention. But Messrs. Cony- 
beare and Howson shall state the plan of their work in 
their own words: 


“In order to present anything like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the 
Scriptural narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his 
life brings us into contact with some new phase of ancient life, 
upfamiliar to our modern experience, and upon which we must 
throw light from other sources, if we wish it to form a distinct 
image in the mind. For example, to comprehend the influences 
under which he grew to manhood, we must realize the position of a 
Jewish family in Tarsus, ‘the chief city of Cilicia;’ we must 
understand the kind of education which the son of such a family 
would receive as a boy in his Hebrew home, or in the schools of his 
native city, and in his riper youth ‘at the feet of Gamaliel’ in 
Jerusalem ; we must be acquainted with the profession for which 
he was to be prepared by this training, and appreciate the station 
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and duties of an expounder of the Law. And that we may be fully 
qualified to do all this, we should have a clear view of the state of 
the Roman empire at the time, and especially of its system in the 
provinces ; we should also understand the political position of the 
Jews ‘of the dispersion ;’ we should be (so to speak) hearers in 
their synagogues ; we should be students in their Rabbinical 
theology. And in like manner, as we follow the Apostle in the 
different stages of his varied and adventurous career, we must 
strive continually to bring out in their true brightness the half- 
effaced forms and colouring of the scene in which he acts; and 
while he ‘ becomes all things to all men, that he may by all means 
save some,’ we must form to ourselves a living likeness of the 
things and of the men among which he moved, if we would rightly 
estimate his work. Thus we must study Christianity rising in the 
midst of Judaism; we must realize the position of its early 
Churches with their mixed societies, to which Jews, proselytes, 
and heathens, had each contributed a characteristic element; we 
must qualify ourselves to be umpires (if we may so speak), of their 
internal divisions.........We must trace the extent to which Greek 
philosophy, Judaizing formalism, and Eastern superstition blended 
their tainting influence with the pure fermentation of that new 
leaven which was at last to leaven the whole mass of civilized 
society. Again, to understand St. Paul’s personal history as a 
missionary to the heathen, we must know the state of the different 
populations which he visited; the character of the Greek and 
Roman civilization at that epoch; the points of intersection between 
the political history of the world and the Scriptural narrative ; the 
social organization and gradation of ranks, for which he enjoins 
respect; the position of women, to which he specially refers in 
many letters ; the relations between parents and children, slaves 
and masters, which he sought not vainly to imbue with the loving 
spirit of the Gospel; the quality and influence, under the early 
empire, of the Greek and Roman religious, whose effete corruptness 
he denounces with such indignant scorn ; the public amusements 
of the people, whence he draws topics of warning or illustration ; 
the operation of the Roman law, under which he was so frequently 
arraigned ; the courts in which he was tried, and the magistrates by 
whose sentence he suffered ; the legionary soldiers who acted as his 
guards ; the roads by which he travelled, whether through the 
mountains of Lycaonia, or the marshes of Latium; the course of 
commerce by which his journeys were so often regulated ; and the 
character of that imperfect navigation by which his life was so 
many times endangered.” (Introduction, pp. 3-5.) 


With reference to this very work of which we are here 
speaking, a writer in the Edinburgh Review remarks, that 
he ‘‘ sees every reason to hail the kind of attention that is 
now being bestowed on the study and illustration of the 
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New Testament ;’’ and concludes his paper by repeating 
this remark, together with the reason which leads him to 


make it. 


“We regard it,” he says, “as a sign for good, that just now 
attention should be directed to the biography and character of 
St. Paul. No study could prove so effectual an antidote to the 
assumptions of hierarchical pretension—none will afford a more 
grateful relief from the tinsel of that frippery Christianity which is 
just now so ostentatiously imported among us. He is above all 
things the apostle of individual religion ; of those things which are 
true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good report. 
His course was a lifelong and simple-hearted striving after one 
glorious purpose, with no side aims or reservation. Zhe more such 
a character is known and appreciated, the better Protestants shall we be, 
and the better Christians.” —p. 118, 


' For ourselves, we are free to confess, that if we agree 
with the Edinburgh Reviewer in regarding the increased 
attention which is now being bestowed upon a critical exa- 
mination of the New Testament as a sign of good, it is 
because we firmly believe that while here, as in other mat- 
ters, ‘‘a littlelearning is a dangerous thing”’’ to its possessors, 
all deep and laborious researches into the Holy Scripture, 
and subjects strictly collateral and subservient to it, will 
but redound eventually to the honour and glory of God, by 
forcing upon our Protestant brethren a conviction that 
what our Blessed Lord and His apostles founded upon 
earth was not merely that whichis termed “Christianity,” 
—a mere notional code of morality and practice to be 
called by His name,—but anactual and visible corporate 
body, that should last through all time, and teach all 
revealed truth by His authority; and further, that the 
Catholic Church is the only existing body which bears 
stamped upon it the lineaments and features of that little 
band which came forth from the upper chamber at Jeru- 
salem upon the day of Pentecost, to preach the Cross of 
Jesus Christ to both Jew and Gentile. In fact, it is 
because we firmly believe that the Catholic religion alone 
will bear the test of Holy Scripture, and because it alone 
can receive and believe the whole of Scripture as certain 
truth, that we regard with so much pleasure the immense 
amount of pains and labour spent, even by our opponents, 
upon the illustration of the history of St. Paul, and, con- 
sequently, of the history of the first ages of the Church. 
We whose faith is built upen the rock, and whose holy 
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religion furnishes us with a living, infallible voice to guide 
us aright in matters of doctrine and belief, and who know 
how miserably the writingsof St. Paul have been “wrested,”’ 
both in ancient and modern times, by “‘ the ignorant and 
unstable,”’ to ‘‘ their own destruction ;’’ we can rejoice 
at the appearance of any work which, by bringing for- 
ward the occasions and circumstances under which each 
epistle was penned, the habits and modes of thought pre- 
vailing with those to whom it was addressed, and the 
various significant meanings which are latent beneath the 
surface of the text, must contribute in some degree to dis- 
abuse prejudices, and to remove the false impressions 
which a superficial study of the sacred writings is sure to 
impart to the reader. ‘To use a phrase, not unmeaning in 
the ears of our Protestant friends, it is because individual 
Christians have been content to skim the mere surface of 
Holy Scripture, instead of diving into its depths and 
“‘searching’’ there for its hidden treasures, that they have 
been content to put up with so shallow and shadowy a 
thing as Protestantism. The Catholic Church, we repeat, 
has nothing to fear from any spirit of deep and intelligent 
enquiry. It is mere shallow and superficial sophistry that 
can hope to assail her with a temporary success. We have 
yet to learn that St. Chrysostom or St. Augustine, by 
their deep study of the writings of St. Paul, became 
‘better Protestants ;’? and Estius, Theophylact, and a 
hundred other commentators on his works whum we could 
name, in spite of all their learned labours, lived and died 
most firm advocates of the Christian hierarchy, and devoted 
sons and subjects of the Holy See. But it is time to come 
to a more close examination of the books whose titles we 
have prefixed to our present pages. 

Both Mr. Lewin’s volumes and those of Messrs. Cony- 
beare and Howson travel over the same ground, and with 
the same object in view. Both of them proceed upon the 
same principle,—that of bringing St. Paul as an individual 
vividly before us by means of a biographical memoir, drawn 
up from a minute comparison of his remaining writings 
with the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, and illus- 
trated by such passages of profane history and geographical 
details as antiquity can afford in answer to modern 
researches. It is not extraordinary, therefore, that there 
should be a striking identity in many parts of their respec- 
tive narratives ; and that, especially in the more strictly 
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historical chapters of their works, we should find a great 
sameness in the conclusions at which each author arrives. 
It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to add, that in each case 
the result, wherever it is the same, has been arrived at by 
an independent process. The authors speak and write 
wholly independently of each other ; there are no traces of 
a collusion between them; and, consequently, to those 
Protestants who are seeking for proofs of Christianity in 
the internal evidence afforded by the narrative of St. 
Paul’s history, the combined testimony of these two dis- 
tinct works must be regarded as convincing to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Perhaps one of the best executed portions of Messrs. 
Conybeare and Howson’s work, is the very masterly sketch 
which they give us in Chap. 'L. of the way in which the 
ancient Jewish religion, Grecian intellectual refinement, 
and Roman policy combined together to pave the way for 
the rapid rise and spread of the Christian faith. We do 
not remember ever to have met with a more simple and 
lucid statement of the way in which God’s providential 
arrangements, as shown in the circumstances and condi- 
tion of the civilized world at the commencement of the 
Christian era, were made markedly subservient to the pur- 
poses of His religion. In allusion to the inscription upon 
the Saviour’s Cross being written in “‘ letters of Hebrew, 
and Greek, and Latin,” as conveying a spiritual meaning 
and having first reminded us that at this time the J ew, the 
Greek, and the Roman, divided the world between them, 
our authors write as follows : 


«The condition of the Christian world in general at that period 
wears a similar appearance to a Christian’s eye. He sees the 
Greek and Roman elements brought into a remarkable union with 
the older and more sacred element of Judaism. He sees in the 
Hebrew nation a divinely laid foundation for the superstructure of 
the Church, and in the dispersion of the Jews a soil made ready in 
fitting places for the seed of the Gospel. He sees in the spread of 
the language and commerce of the Greeks, and in the high perfec- 
tion of their poetry and philosophy, appropriate means for the 
rapid communication of Christian ideas, and for bringing them into 
close connection with the best thoughts of unassisted humanity. 
And he sees in the consistent union of so many incoherent pro- 
vinces under the law and government of Rome, a strong framework 
which might keep together for a sufficient period those masses of 
social life which the Gospel was intended to pervade. The City of 
God is built at the confluence of three civilizations. We recognize 
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with gratitude the hand of God in the history of His world, and wa 
turn with devout feelings to trace the course of these three streams 
of civilized life, from their early source to the time of their meeting 
in the apostolic age.” —p. 4. 


Mr. Lewin’s work interweaves with his account of the 
earlylife of St. Paul a very accurate and interesting sketch 
of Jewish history, from the death of Herod the Great to the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, together with a notice of the 
state of the Jews in heathen countries, and another chapter 
devoted to a sketch of the contemporary rise and progress 
of the Christian faith down to the same period. In a later 
chapter he brings down the narrative of Jewish history 
to the death of Caligula. A slight acquaintance with the 
position of the Jewish people collectively with respect to 
their Roman conquerors, no less than that of the two domi- 
nant factions the Pharisees and Sadducees, towards the 
sect which was just then beginning to arise and to make 
itself not only known but felt in Judea and Galilee, is abso- 
lutely necessary to any one who would attempt to take an 
accurate and yet a comprehensive view of the missionary 
exertions of St. Paul. And as we have said, Mr. Lewin 
gives us a very satisfactory outline of these matters, so far 
as they bear on the subject immediately before us. Messrs. 
Conybeare and Howson also traverse the same ground, 
and present us with, substantially, the same results ; but 
owing to the far larger plan of their work,—(extending to 
two large quarto volumes of something like 500 pages each,) 
—they are able to add to their narrative a great amount of 
local information, such as geographical sketches and maps, 
pictorial illustrations of towns, coins, and such other things 
as throw some collateral light upon the subject which they 
are pursuing ; added to which, we must remark that even 
the more strictly historical part of the latter book is enli- 
vened by the adoption of a style more nearly resembling 
that of an essay or critique, than a mere record of events in 
their historical connection and mutual dependance. In 
fact, even setting aside the very beautiful original sketches 
of Mr. Bartlett with which Messrs. Conybeare and Howson 
have illustrated their volumes, there is a graphic touch in 
their descriptions of scenes and localities which often sur- 
prises us, and which if we do not find in Mr. Lewin’s 
volumes to the same extent, we must remember that his 
voluines are less ambitious and pretending, and that, there- 
fore, we must not expect at his hands what he does not 
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even profess to supply. The first chapter of Mr. Lewin’s 
book contains a short sketch of the birth and education of 
the youthful Pharisee of the tribe of Benjamin, and traces 
him through the routine steps of a Jewish education, first 
at Tarsus, and afterwards under Gamaliel at Jerusalem. 
We extract from it one or two passages, in which Mr. 
Lewin’s conjectures are somewhat at variance with those 
of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, in order that our 
readers may judge between them. The point in question 
is one which has long been under dispute, and, we fear, 
will for ever remain undecided. 


*¢ As Saul was intended for a Rabbi or Doctor, Tarsus, however 
famous for heathen learning, was not the place where a Jew could 
be imbued with any abstruse knowledge of the mysteries of his 
own religion. At Jerusalem only could he be properly initiated, and 
thither it was resolved that Saul should be sent. He tells us that he 
was ‘brought up’ at Jerusalem from his youth, ‘from the very first ;’ 
and we may therefore conclude that he arrived there at an early age, 
perhaps at about twelve or thirteen. As Saul passed the next 
seventeen years of his life at the Jewish capital, and his sister 
married and settled there, we may hazard the conjecture that the 
whole family removed with him from Tarsus, and took up their 
abode at Jerusalem It was most probably while Saul was study- 
ing at Jerusalem that he acquired his knowledge of Grecian litera- 
ture. He had quitted Tarsus at too early an age to have made 
any progress in the world of letters. But, in the Jewish capital, as 
his faculties developed themselves, he could not have remained 
insensible to the flights of fancy and the bursts of eloquence which 
have captivated each succeeding generation for now nearly three 
thousand years. His master, Gamaliel, too, the most enlightened 
man of his day, and familiar with heathen learning, would doubt- 
less encourage a taste so congenial to his own.” —pp. 8, 12. 


On the other hand, Messrs. Conybeare and Howson 
argue, and we think with a greater amount of probability, 
that 


“ We cannot assume that Saul had remained all these years con- 
tinuously at Jerusalem. Many years,” they add, ‘‘had elapsed 
since he came, a boy, from his home at Tarsus. He must have 
attained the age of twenty-five or thirty years when our Lord’s 
public ministry began. His education was completed, and we may 
conjecture with much probability that he returned to Tarsus......It 
is hardly conceivable that if he had been at Jerusalem during our 
Lord’s public ministration there he should never allude to the fact. 
In this case, he surely would have been among the persecutors of 
Jesus, and he would have referred to this as the ground of his. 
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remorse, instead of expressing his repentance for his opposition 
merely to the Saviour’s followers. (See 1 Cor. xv. 9. Acts xxii. 20.) 
If he returned to the banks of the Cydnus in the schools of 
Tarsus, he had abundant opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
that Greek literature, the taste for which he had caught from 
Gamaliel.”—pp. 69, 70. 


We only bring forward these extracts in order to show 
how great are the difficulties with which the most careful 
biographers have to contend, in giving an account of the 
early history of Saul; and, indeed, it is clear that in the 
absenee of more information, it is impossible to write with 
confidence on the matter in dispute. We may add, with 
reference to this point, (as we are informed in a note by 
Messrs. C. and H.) that Benson thinks that Saul was 
a young student at Jerusalem during our Lord’s public 
ministry, and that he places a considerable interval Letween 
the Ascension of our Lord and the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. Lardner is of another opinion, and holds that he 
might have been at Jerusalem at the time mentioned 
above, but that the restraint and retirement of a student 
life may have kept him in ignorance of what was going 
on in the world around him. 

What we have here brought forward is enough to show 
the ordinary reader, that if in their arrangement of facts 
and materials there is little room for much difference 
between the two works which we are reviewing, still there 
is ample opportunity and scope for a variety of opinion as 
to the inferences which they warrant, and the side to which 
the weight of probability inclines. Both Mr. Lewin and 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, as might be expected, 
exhibit considerable ingenuity in their inferences, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to show; the very slightest 
hint contained in a casual epithet, or a Greek article, or in 
the mere collocation of a word, being sufficient to furnish a 
text for much novel and interesting discussion, to say 
nothing of occasionally valuable results. 

One of the most pleasing features of the work from 
which we have already quoted so largely, is the great 
accuracy of the geographical descriptions which it contains. 
As we follow the narrative, we feel that, after reading the 
pages of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, we are hardly 
strangers to the localities to which they introduce us; and 
we feel heartily obliged to them for the minute and perse- 
vering care with which they discharge their office of cice- 
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rone towards us, as we traverse in their company the plains 
of Cilicia, and the deserts of Syria, or reconnoitre the ancient 
famous cities of Antioch, and Tarsus, and Damascus in 
the East, or the still more classic abodes of Athens and 
Corinth. In each place, too, the historical associations 
are pleasantly interwoven with the narrative itself in a way 
which we think must be admitted on all hands to have a 
peculiar charm, which is enhanced by a variety of illustra- 
tions from the pencil of Mr. W. H. Bartlett. As an 
instance we select their descriptions of Tarsus, famous in 
our days as the birthplace of Saul, but well known to 
Roman ears nearly two thousand years ago, as a metropo- 
lis of heathen literature and learning. 


“Situated near the western border of the Cilician plain, where 
the river Cydnus flows in a clear and rapid stream (Strabo, xiv. 5.) 
from the snows of Taurus to the sea, was the city of Tarsus, the 
capital of the whole province, and “no mean city” (Acts xxi. 39) 
in the history of the ancient world. Its coins reveal to us its 
greatness through a long series of years,—alike in the period which 
intervened between Xerxes and Alexander—and under the Roman 
sway, when it exulted in the name of metropolis—and long after 
Hadrian had ‘frebailt it, and issued his new coinage with the old 
mythological types. In the intermediate period, which is that of St. 
Paul, we have the testimony of a native of this part of Asia Minor, 
from which we may infer that Tarsus was, in the Eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean, almost what Marseilles was in the Western. 
Strabo says, that in all that relates to philosophy and general edu- 
cation, it was even more illustrious than Athens and Alexandria. 
From his description it is evident that its main character was that 
of a great city, where the Greek language was spoken, and Greek 
literature sedulously cultivated. But we should be wrong in sup- 
posing that the general population of the province was of Greek 
origin, or spoke the Greek tongue. When Cyrus came with his 
army from the Western coast, and still later, when Alexander 
penetrated into Cilicia, they found the inhabitants ‘ barbarians.’ 
Nor is it likely that the old race would be destroyed, or the old 
language obliterated, especially in the mountain districts, during 
the reign of the Seleucid kings. We must rather conceive of 
Tarsus as like Brest in Brittany, or like Toulon in Provence—a 
city where the language of refinement is spoken and written, in the 
midst of a ruder population, who use a different language, and pos- 
sess no literature of their own.”—Vol. i. pp. 24-5. 

“ But though a cloud rests on the actual year of St. Paul, and 
the circumstances of his father’s household must be left to ima- 
gination, we have the great satisfaction of knowing the exact fea- 
tures of the scenery in the midst of which his childhood was spent. 
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The plains, the rivers, the mountains, and the seas, still remain to 
us. The rich harvests of corn still grow luxuriantly after the rains 
in spring. The same tents of goats’ hair are still seen covering 
the plains in the busy harvest. There is the same solitude: and 
silence in the intolerable heat and dust of the summer. Then, as 
now, the mothers and children of Tarsus went out in the cool even- 
ings, and looked from the gardens round the city, or from their ter- 
raced roofs, upon the heights of Taurus. The same sunset lingered 
on its pointed summits; the same shadows lingered in its deep ravines. 
The river Cydnus has suffered some changes in the course of 1800 
years. Instead of rushing, as in the time of Xenophon, like the 
Rhone at Geneva, in a stream of 200 feet broad through the city, it 
now flows idly past it on the East. The channel which floated the 
ships of Anthony and Cleopatra is now filled up; and wide and 
unhealthy lagoons occupy the place of the ancient docks. But its 
upper waters still flow, as formerly, cold and clear from the snows 
of Taurus ; and its waterfalls still break over the same rocks, when 
the snows are melting, like the Rhine at Schaffhausen. We find a 
pleasure in thinking that the Apostle often wandered by the side of 
this stream, and that his eyes often looked on these falls 
Gamaliel was celebrated for his love of nature; and the young 
Jew, who was destined to be his most famous pupil, spent his early 
days in the close neighbourhood of much that was well adapted to 
foster such a taste. Or......let the youthful Saul be imagined on 
the banks of the Cydnus, where it flowed through the city ina 
stream less clear and fresh, where the wharfs were covered with 
merchandize, in the midst of groups of men in various costumes, 
speaking various dialects in this mixed company Saul, at an 
early age, might become acquainted with the activities of life, and 
the diversities of human character ; and even in his childhood make 
some acquaintance with those various races which in his manhood 
he was destined to influence.”—pp. 52-3. 


We feel sure that our readers will pardon us for making 
these extracts, for which they will perceive at once that, 
at all events in one point, Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, 
have carried out the profession with which they started, 
and redeemed their pledge of setting before our eyes “‘ a 
living picture of St. Paul himself, and of the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded.” mor 

With these remarks we pass over most of the early inci- 
dents in the life of Saul of Tarsus, regretting that we have 
not space sufficient for more copious notices of very many 
interesting matters relative to his parentage, youth, and 
education. On one point, however, we must address a few 
words to our readers. It is as to the peculiar school of 
opinions among his Jewish brethren, to which Saul was 
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attached, no less from birth and early education, than 
from the natural tendency of his ardent and enthusiastic 
character as it stands developed in his after life. It is 
well’ known, we suppose, to all that the family of which St. 
Paul came, were Pharisees, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
“A Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ is the phrase by which he 
designates himself; (Phil. iii. 5,) and still more plainly he 
tells us that he was a ‘‘ Pharisee, and the son of a Phari- 
see.” (Acts xxiii. 6.) If, then, we think of his earliest life, 
we are to conceive of him as born ina Pharisaic family, 
and as brought up from his infancy in the ‘ straitest sect of 
the Jews’ religion.’ ’’ His childhood was nurtured in the 
strictest belief. The stories of the Old Testament—the 
angelic appearances—the prophetic visions—to him were 
literally true. They needed no Sadducean explanation. 
The world of spirits was a reality to him. The resurrec- 
tion from the dead was an article of his faith. And to 
exhort him to the practices of religion, he had before him 
the example of his father, praying and walking with broad 
phylacteries, scrupulous and exact in his legal observances, 
And he had, moreover, as it seems, the memory and tra- 
dition of ancestral piety; for he tells us in one of his latest 
letters, (2 Tim. i. 3,) that he “‘ served God from his fore- 
fathers.”” Thus all influences combined to make him 
“* more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his fathers,”’ 
and ‘‘ touching the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless.” Everything tended to prepare him to be an 
eminent member of that theological party to which so 
many of the Jews were looking for the preservation of their 
national life, and the extension of their national creed.’’ 
(p. 37.) For a full account of the distinguishing features 
in the character of the Aramaie Jews, and of those who 
are generally known as Grecians, or Hellenists, we must 
refer our readers to Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, (vol. 
i. pp. 38-44,) contenting ourselves only with remarking 
that while the former class represented the strong national 
feelings of devotion for the land and language of Palestine, 
and for the ancient traditions of the Hebrew race, the 
Hellenistic school rejoiced rather in_ a more cosmopolitan 
idea, namely that of accommodating Jewish doctrines to the 
minds of the Greeks, and of making the Greek language 
express the mind of the Jews. It was therefore the endea- 
vour of Hellenistic Jews, strictly so called, to disengage 
their religion as much as possible from local and national 
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conditions, and to present them in a form adapted to the 
Hellenic world. It is almost needless to add a word as to 
which of these two rival parties was that whose cause was 
espoused by St. Paul. It is equally needless to explain 
how, though as far as the place of his birth goes, he was a 
Hellenist, he was no Hellenizer. If we wish to picture to 
ourselves the position of St. Paul at his first entrance into 
life, we must fancy a Hebrew family of the very strictest 
religious principles and national feelings settled in a 
foreign commercial town, and though speaking both the lan- 
guage of its father-land and of the land of its adoption also, 
still living a life of comparative seclusion, and looking 
with intense veneration and enthusiasm to the T'emple at 
Jerusalem as the sun and centre of its religious being. 
Messrs. C. and H. compare the position of Saul’s parents 
at Tarsus with that of a French Huguenot family settled 
in London after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
We should consider that perhaps a case more closely 
parallel might be found in the family of some Spanish or 
Italian gentleman settled in London some century or two 
ago, for commercial purposes. And as such a family 
would naturally keep up the use of its own native tongue 
together with the English language, so we may suppose 
that the youthful Saul was brought up in the daily use of 
the vernacular Hebrew of Palestine, and at the same time 
have grew familiar with the more refined Greek tongue, 
which was spoken by his fellow-citizens. 

But we must hasten on. The conversion of St. Paul is 
certainly one of those events recorded in Holy Scripture 
which admits of most graphic description. Messrs. C. and 
H., (and we may add Mr. Lewin also,) have certainly done 
justice to it in their narrative, so far at least as is possible. 
We rejoice to notice that they each earnestly repudiate 
the infidel idea that the revelation conveyed on this occa- 
sion to the Apostle of the Gentiles can be regarded as a 
mere subjective impression made on the mind of Saul 
during a trance or ecstasy. The clearness and minute 
distinctness of the Scripture narrative forbids so unworthy 
a thought; and the after character of St. Paul, and the terms 
in which he himself alludes to the event in his Epistles, 
make such an interpretation wholly untenable by one who is 
not prepared to go thelength of asserting that the Bible from 
first to last is a tissue of mythical fables. Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s well known ‘‘ Observations on the Conversion of St. 
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Paul,’’ were written to prove that this one event is suffi- 
cient to prove Christianity a Divine revelation. And 
though we may possibly demur to the principle asserted, 
or rather implied, by Messrs. C. and H., that “‘ the impor- 
tance which we are intended to attach to particular events 
in early Christianity is to be measured by the prominence 
assigned to them in the sacred records,”’ still we believe 
that there is a sense in which the conversion of St. Paul 
may be regarded as perhaps the most important in its prac- 
tical consequences of all recorded events, next after the 
Incarnation, the Passion and Resurrection of our Blessed 
Lord, and the Descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, and the other mysteries of Redemption. How- 
ever this may be, we know from his Epistle to the 
Galatians that the first step of Saul, after his three 
years solitary sojourn in Arabia—years doubtless spent 
in devout preparation for his apostolic mission in com- 
munion with God, and in the receiving of direct reve- 
lations from Jesus Christ, to which he so often alludes— 
was to go up to Jerusalem, to question or confer with 
(‘eropijeac) Peter, where (adds the Apostle) “I tarried fifteen 
days.”’ Mr. Lewin here remarks with considerable simpli- 
city that “‘ Peter, as a married man, had, we may suppose, 
the readiest means of affording entertainment, and so 
received him as an inmate in his house.”’ (p. 79.) It 
would seem that Mr. L. has never heard of the very generally 
received opinion that not only St. Peter, but many others 
of the chosen twelve, were ‘‘ married men”’ when called to 
the mivistry by our Blessed Lord, but from that time gave 
up the married state. But one would think that he ought 
to have inferred as much from the significant expression 
of Holy Writ, where it is said that ‘ they left all, and fol- 
lowed Him; for how could they have left their “all,’’ if 
they did not leave their wives? A far better, and we may 
add, a far more probable solution of this passage, which 
one would think it is almost impossible for an honest mind 
to misunderstand, shall be given, not in our own words, 
but in those of the great Bishop Bossuet, addressed to 
the clergy of his diocese in 1632, as quoted in the 
Oratorian Life of St. Francis of Assisi, (p. 100.) ‘ Paul 
having returned from the third heaven, came to see Peter, 
in order to give a form to all ages, and that it should be 
established for ever, that however learned or holy we may 
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be, were any of us another St. Paul, we must still see 


Peter.’’* 


With reference to the sudden change of the name of 
Saul into Paul, which occurs in the 13th chapter of the 
Acts, we are glad to see that both Mr. Lewin and Messrs. 
C. and H. adopt what in our opinion is the only tenable 
explanation. Although the opinion which makes St. Paul 
to have adopted the name by which he is known to us in 
consequence of, and by way of commemoration of, the vic- 
tory which faith gained over the powers of darkness in the 
conversion of Sergius Paulus, the Roman governor of the 
island, has on its side the great names of St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine, still we cannot persuade ourselves to believe 
that St. Paul would have adopted a new name out of mere 
compliment to any Gentile. Accordingly we cannot but 
think that Mr. Lewin is right when he refers for a solution 
of the difficulty to the well known practice among the 
Jews of that day, beth those of the dispersion, and those 
who lived at Jerusalem, of bearing two names, of which the 
latter was generally a traslation of the former, or resembled 
it in sound, though occasionally the two names were wholly 


independent. ‘‘ The circumstance that Saul was a Roman 
citizen was of itself an especial reason why he should bear 
a Roman name, and as he was freeborn, he may have had 
the appellation of Paul.......From that time (viz. of his 
first apostolical journey,) he took the name of Paul, that 
being a Roman citizen, and bearing a Roman name, he 
might be more acceptable to his heathen audience. The 





* The author of the life of St. Francis quotes Bossuet’s words in 
reference to the following circumstance. We give it as it stands in 
that saint’s life. The servant of God, considering that the number 
of his brethren increased, thought seriously of forming a rule for 
them ; and having assembled...them, he said to them, ‘I see, my 
dear brethren, that God, in his infinite goodness, purposes to extend 
our society : it is therefore necessary that we should prescribe to 
ourselves a Rule of Life, and go and give an account thereof to the 
most holy Roman Pontiff; for I am persuaded that in matters of 
faith, and in such as concern Religious Orders, nothing can be 
done, which is pure and stable, without his consent and approba- 
tion. Let us, then, go and find our Mother, the Holy Roman 
Church. Let us make known to our holy Father, the Pope, what 
God has deigned to begin through our ministry, in order that we 
may pursue our course according to his will, and under his 
orders.” 
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dropping of the Jewish, and the adoption of a Roman 
name, was also in harmony with the great truth which he 
was promulgating—that henceforth the partition between 
Jew and Gentile was broken down.”’ (pp. 140-1.) It is sug- 
gested by Messrs. C. and H. that some previous good ser- 
vices done by Saul’s family to some member of the 
A€milian gens, whose name was Paulus, may have pro- 
cured him admission into that noble family at Rome ; or 
else, in accordance with that beautiful idea of St. Austin 
and others among the fathers, that his humility, which 
led the saint to deem himself unworthy to be called an 
Apostle, because he once persecuted the Church, ‘‘ may 
have prompted him also to take the name of Paulus, (i. e., 
the Little,) fora similar reason. Be this as it may, the 
commonly received opinion on the subject is now almost 
universally given up.”’ 

We wish most sincerely that our narrow limits enabled 
us to follow St. Paul and St. Barnabas on their Apostolic 
mission, and that we could accompany them in their tour 
through the classic island of Cyprus, where they were des- 
tined to found a purer worship and a more acceptable 
sacrifice than that which polluted the altars of Paphos 
and Salamis ;—that we could stand by them and witness 
the miracle wrought by St. Paul upon the sorcerer 
Elymas, the repulse which drove the Apostles from 
Pisidian Antioch, their refusal of heathen honours, the 
stoning which awaited them at Lystra, and their subse- 
quent return to their head quarters of Antioch. Would 
that we could sit with the apostolic band in the Council 
Chamber at Jerusalem, and hear the words of divine pru- 
dence and wisdom which there fell from Peter and James, as 
well as from Paul himself. Lut this we cannot do in detail. 
It will be enough to refer our readers to the 7th chapter of 
Messrs. ©. and H.’s work, where they will find a full and, 
we think, a very satisfactory explanation of the practical 
difficulties concerning the treatment of Gentile converts, 
which gave rise to the Council of Jerusalem. We may 
add that they adopt the more probable opinion on the well 
known contested point as to the second of the journeys 
to Jerusalem to which St. Paul alludes in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, (ch. ii. 1,) identifying it with the journey 
which stands third in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, namely that which had for its end and object the 
presence of the Apostle at the Council. We must add, as 
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a testimony to the general impartiality of our Protestant 
authors, that although they do not mention the precedence 
given to St. Peter at the Council of Jerusalem, (see Acts 
xv.,) they do not endeavour to turn to good account, as a 

iece of Protestant ware, the contention of St. Paul with 
Re. Peter, of which the former speaks in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, (ch ii. 11,) as we fear too many of their clerical 
brethren would not have shrunk from doing. 

With this brief notice we must be content, begging 
our readers to pass over St. Paul at Antioch, and the 
earlier part of his second Apostolic journey through Lys- 
tra, Phrygia, and Troas, Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berzea, and to fancy themselves standing with us at the 
side of Mars’ Hill at Athens, and listening to the words of 
wisdom and eloquence in which the Apostle addressed the 
assembled Areopagites. Wise as the serpent, he does not 
commence by assailing the national gods of the Greeks 
there, in the very stronghold of their worship, and in the 
midst of sanctuaries consecrated to them by a thousand asso- 
ciations of patriotic, pride ; to do so would have been to lose 
a glorious occasion, and to preclude himself from all 
chance of gaining an effectual hearing. But he becomes 
as it were a heathen to the heathen, and gently, and step 
by step, draws away his hearers from their polytheistic 
notions by telling them that he will make known to them 
that God whom they worship in their ignorance. His 
hearers are the noble and illustrious of Athens; philoso- 
phers from the rival schools of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
are sitting there; schools, each opposed, not more to each 
other than to the new belief just now springing up at 
Antioch and Jerusalem. In their person the Apostle 
encountered at Athens the representatives of the two 
ruling principles of unregenerate human nature, Pleasure 
and Pride, the elements respectively of Atheism and 
Pantheism; and over them he gained a victory, the 
import and meaning of which can scarcely be fully appre- 
ciated by any one who has not made himself acquainted 
with something of the history of philosophy down to the 
time of the Christian era. For some very excellent 
remarks upon this subject, and upon “‘ the unknown God,”’ 
whom the Apostle “‘ declared’ to the assembled Areopa- 
gites, we must content ourselves with referring our readers 
to the work of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, (vol. i. pp. 
385-399.) The pages immediately preceding are occupied 
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with an elaborate account of the geography and external 
features of Athens, the Pirzeus, the Long Walls, and the 
Acropolis, crowned with its colossal statue of the tutelary 
goddess, Minerva; and for the fidelity with which the edi- 
tors have discharged their duty in the beautiful sketch 
which they have drawn, we have the undisputable autho- 
rity of one who has been much at Athens, and who tells 
us that it is superior in effect to anything of the kind which 
he has read before. Certainly it places the various classic 
scenes and buildings in groups before our eyes so vividly, 
that we can almost fancy ourselves upon the spot as we 
read these pages. And this, surely, is a test of an author’s 
descriptive powers. 

But it is time that we introduce our readers to the grand 
scene’to which we are alluding. We will do so in the 
words of Messrs. C. and H., premising that the Apostle 
is addressing the venerable body of the Areopagites, 
ranged under the Stoic and Epicurean schools respectively. 


“ The place to which they took him was the summit of the hill 
of Areopagus, where the most awful court of judicature had sat 
from time immemorial, to pass sentence on the greatest criminals, 
and to decide the most solemn questions connected with religion. 
The judges sat in the open air, upon seats hewn out in the rock, 
on a platform which was ascended by a flight of stone steps imme- 
diately from the Agora. On this spot a long series of awful causes, 
connected with crime and religion, had been determined, beginning 
with the legendary trial of Mars, which gave to the place its name 
of ‘Mars’ Hill.’ A temple of the God...was on the brow of the 
eminence; and an additional solemnity was given to the place by 
the sanctuary of the Furies, in a broken cleft of the rock, imme- 
diately below the judges’ seats. Even in the political decay of 
Athens, this spot and this court were regarded by the people with 
superstitious reverence. It was a scene with which the dread recol- 
lections of centuries were associated. It was a place of silent awe 
in the midst of the gay and frivolous city. Those who withdrew 
from the Agora to Areopagus came, as it were, into the presence 
of a higher power. No place in Athens was so suitable for a dis- 
course upon the mysteries of religion.......The Athenians took the 
Apostle from the tumult of public discussion to the place which 
was at once most convenient and most appropriate. There was 
everything in the place to incline the auditors, so far as they were 
disposed at all, to a reverent and thoughtful attention. It is proba- 
ble that Dionysius, with other Areopagites, was present on the 
judicial seats. And a vague recollection of the dread thoughts 
associated by poetry and tradition with the Hill of Mars, may have 
solemnized the minds of some of those who crowded the stone steps 
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with the Apostle, and clustered round the summit of the hill, to 
hear his announcement of the new divinities....... If we think of 
tne mere words uttered that day in the clear atmosphere 
on the summit of Mars’ Ilill, in connection with the objects of art, 
temples, statues, and altars, which stood round on every side, wo 
feel that the moment was, and was intended to be, full of the most 
impressive teaching for every age of the world. Close to the spot 
where he stood was the temple of Mars; the sanctuary of the 
Eumenides was immediately below him; the Parthenon of Minerva 
facing him above. Their presence seemed to challenge the asser- 
tion in which he declared here, that ‘in temples made with hands 
the Deity does not dwell.’ In front of him, towering from its 
pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis—as the...brazen statue of the 
armed angel, which from the summit of the Castle S. Angelo 
spreads its wings over the city of Rome—was the bronze colossus 
of Minerva, armed with spear, shield, and helmet, as the cham- 

ion of Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade, he pronounced 
that the Deity was not to be likened either to that work of Phidias, 
or to other forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and men’s 
device which peopled the scene before him. Wherever his eye was 
turned, it saw a succession of such statues and buildings in every 
variety of form and situation. On the rocky ledges on the south 
side of the Acropolis, and in the midst of the hum of the Agora, 
were the ‘objects of devotion’ already described. And in the 
nortbern parts of the city, which are equally visible from the 
Areopagus, on the level spaces, and on every eminence, were simi- 
lar objects...and especially that temple of Theseus, the national 
hero, which remains in unimpaired beauty, to enable us to imagine 
what Athens was when this temple was only one among the many 
of the city which was wholly given to idolatry. In this scene St. 
Paul spoke, probably in his wonted attitude, ‘stretching out his 
hand,’ his bodily aspect still showing what he had suffered from 
weakness, toil, and pain, and the traces of sadness and anxiety 
mingled on his countenance with the expression of unshaken faith. 
Whatever his personal appearance may have been, we know the 
words which he spoke....... The mouth spoke out of the fulness of 
the heart.”—pp. 401-405. 


The short but impressive address of the Apostle, 
spoiled as it is in the Protestant authorized version as well 
as in our own, by the mistranslation of the word 
Scrowdaipoveatepor, Which St. Paul applies to the Athenian peo- 
ple, not by way of censure, but of graceful courtesy, 
acknowledging the religious character of the city as evinced 
by its outward appearance, in the fittest and most appro- 
priate way—is well brought in by the authors of the work 
above quoted, and the suitableness of his arguments to 
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the congregation whom he was addressing is very well 
drawn out in the remarks which precede and follow it. 
It is clear that if the Apostle was to make way with an 
Athenian audience, he must not begin by shocking their 
religious prejudices. He must, as it were, take them on 
their own ground, admit, as far as might be, their own 
principles, argue from them as truths admitted on both 
sides, and show that they involved certain ulterior and 
higher truths. By so doing he was most likely to edify 
some—to build up an edifice of true faith upon the reli- 
gious foundation already laid—and if he could not con- 
vince any of his hearers of the truth of the great doctrine 
which he propounded, thus only could he hope to be heard 
with attention and respect. Paul and Barnabas adopted, 
it is true, a somewhat different line of conduct, when they 
remonstrated with those who called them Gods, and would 
have offered sacrifice to them at Lystra, (Acts xiv.,) for in 
that case the Apostle simply unfolded a lesson of natural 
theology: while here assuming the truths of natural 
theology to be already known, he uses them as a founda- 
tion on which to lay the supernatural truths of revelation, 
the spiritual yet personal nature of the Godhead, and the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. Here we 
cannot fail to see a remarkable instance of the wisdom and 
prudence of the Apostle; and one would only feel inclined 
to wonder at hearing that St. Paul was dismissed by some 
with indifference, and by others with derision, did we not 
take into account, on the one hand, the stumbling-block 
which intellectual pride is apt to lay in the way of simple 
faith; and on the other, the consequent conversion of 
Dionysius, of whom tradition asserts that he was the first 
Bishop of Athens. As to the scantiness of the results of 
Paul’s speech before the Areopagus, it should be remarked 
that its effects upon philosophic schools of thought may 
have been, and probably have proved in fact, most exten- 
sive, though not immediate; and we cannot but admit 
that it is an instructive fact that the ‘‘ mercantile popula- 
tion of Thessalonica and Corinth’’—the rich and luxuri- 
ous Corinth—‘‘ received the message of God with greater 
readiness than the highly educated and polished Atheni- 
ans. Two letters to the Thessalonians, and two to the 
: Corinthians, remain to attest the flourishing state of those 
[ Churches. But we possess no letter written by St. Paul 

to the Athenians; and we do not read that he was ever in 
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Athens again.”’ So true is it that the preaching of the 
cross of Christ is ‘‘ foolishness’’ to the Greeks, and that 
God, while he “gives grace to the humble,” always 
‘resists the proud.” 

We must now pass on to the chapter in which our 
authors treat of the spiritual gifts so often mentioned by 
St. Paul in his epistles to the Corinthians as commonly 
known to exist in the Church in his own time, and the 
possession of which, as sincere Protestants, Messrs. C. 
and H. regard as “‘ the feature which most immediately 
forces itself upon our notice as distinctive of the Church in 
the Apostolic age.’’ As to this subject, they add, that 
‘our whole information must be derived from Scripture, 
because they appear to have vanished with the disappear- 
ance of the apostles themselves, and there is no authentic 
account of their existence in the Church in any writings of 
a later date than the books of the New Testament.” 
(vol. i., p. 458.) These gifts they subsequently divide into 
ordinary and extraordinary ; the former including the gifts 
of teaching, of government, and ministration ; the latter 
comprising the well-known gifts of miracles, of tongues, of 
prophecy, of interpretation of tongues, and discernment of 
spirits. They inform their readers that the existence of 
these spiritual gifts was a fact repeatedly alluded to as noto- 
rious to all Christians, especially in these epistles, and as 
a matter of ordinary and daily occurrence. It is admitted 
on all hands that these gifts continued to exist in the 
Church during the life-time of the apostles, and also that 
we have no record of their actual cessation. Indeed, so far 
is this from being the case, that, as is well known, the 
Catholic Church,—(or at least what Messrs. C. and H. 
would admit to be by far the larger portion of the Catholic 
Church,)—lays claim to an uninterrupted possession of these 
spiritual gifts no less in the 19th century than she did in 
the first. Surely even Protestant writers of real intel- 
ligence and research, like those whose works we have 
under review, need hardly to be informed by us that no 
saint can receive canonization in the Catholic Church 
until it has satisfactorily been proved, by long and careful 
legal processes, that the holy person whose canonization ig 
sought and discussed, has worked at least two miracles 
during his life-time, and that at least the same number 
have been worked by his intercession after death. These 
facts, we repeat, as often as a canonization takes place in 
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the Catholic Church, are establised upon the most perfect 
human testimony, such as in every other case would 
compel belief, except, perhaps, among those who uncon- 
sciously act upon the infidel principles of Hume, and reject 
miracles in toto, as simply impossible. We, therefore, join 
issue here with Messrs. C. and H., and once for all pro- 
test in the name of the Catholic Church against such a 
position as that which we have above extracted from their 
pages, contenting ourselves with remarking, that the Pro- 
testant dogma which denies the permanent existence of 
miraculous powers in the Church of every age, at once 
paves the way for all the extravagancies of the Irvingite 
and Mormonite systems of imposture, as we have lately 
proved in our own pages, supporting our opinion by the 
disinterested testimony of the English Review. 

With reference to the three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, we are presented with some instructive 
results of a careful and elaborate enquiry, as well as to the 
office of deaconesses, evangelists, and prophets, the primi- 
tive administration of the Sacrament of Baptism to adults 
and infants, the celebration of festivals, and especially 
the Lord’s Day, the unity of the Christian body, and of 
the schisms and heresies which from the first rent or defiled 
those robes which in theory were seamless and spotless. 
Our readers, we think, will pardon us for extracting the 
following passage as it stands, containing as it does some 
sound and sensible remarks upon the state of the Christian 
Church during the first century, calculated to check the mor- 
bid and unhealthy feelingso prevalentamong certain classes 
of our Protestant brethren, namely that of reverting to the 
earliest ages of Christianity as of necessity the most pure and 
perfect. With many persons, doubtless, there is a bright 
hue thrown over the distance of time, just as the dullest 
objects look beautiful in the distant horizon; but a nearer 
view, in either case, will be found best calculated to dispel 
the gratissimus error of the mind. We have only to add 
a single word by way of protest against any phrase which 
may possibly be construed, on the part of our authors, as 
implying that we concede the possibility of any declension 
from or corruption of the one Catholic and Apostolic Faith 
taking place in any age of the Church of God, who now 
for more than nineteen centuries has pursued Her way on 
“, under the guidance of Her heavenly Spouse and 

ead, 
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“One and the same through all advancing time.” 


“Tt is painful to be compelled to acknowledge among the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age, the existence of so many forms of error 
and sin. It was a pleasing dream which represented the primitive 
Church as a society of angels, and it is not without a struggle that 
we bring ourselves to open our eyes and behold the reality. But 
yet it is a higher feeling which bids us thankfully recognise the 
truth, that ‘there is no partiality with God,’ that He has never 
supernaturally coerced any generation of mankind into virtue, nor 
rendered schism and heresy impossible in any age of the Church. 
So St. Paul tells his converts that there must needs be heresies 
among them, that the good may be tried and distinguished from 
the bad; implying that, without the possibility of a choice, there 
would be no test of faith or holiness. And so our Lord Himself 
compared His Church to a net cast into the sea, which gathered 
fish of all kinds, both good and bad; nor was its purity to be 
attained by the exclusion of evil, till the end should come. There- 
fore, if we sigh, as well we may, for the realization of an ideal 
which Scripture paints to us, and imagination embodies, but which 
our eyes seek for and cannot find; if we look vainly and with 
earnest longings for the appearance of that glorious Church, ‘ with- 
out spot or wrinkle, or any such thing,’ the fitting bride of a 
heavenly spouse ;—it may calm our impatience to recollect that no 
such Church has ever existed upon earth, while yet we do not 
forget that it has existed and does exist in heaven. In the very 
time of the Apostles, no less than now, ‘ the earnest expectation of 
the creature waited for the manifestations of the sons of God ;’ 
miracles did not convert ; inspiration did not sanctify; then, as 
now, imperfection and evil clung to the members, and dogged the 
energies, of the kingdom of God; now, as then, Christians are 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body with the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; now, as then, the Communion of Saints unites into 
one family the Church militant with the Church triumphant.” 
(vol. i. pp. 488,9.) 


This is, perhaps, a proper place for adding a few remarks 
upon the English translations of the epistles of the Apostle, 
which Messrs. C. and H. as well as Mr. Lewin, have 
interwoven into their respective narratives. For this part 
of their task, after all, must have been the most difficult, 
and certainly required, if possible, a larger amount of dis- 
cretion and care, to say nothing of scholarship and taste, 
than the rest of their labour put together. We know and 
feel that a perfect English translation of the New Testa- 
ment is a work which still remains to be done. Our own 
Douay version, composed as it was under heavy difficul- 
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ties, and the greatest disadvantages, is upon the whole 
surprisingly accurate and exact, though confessedly far 
from scholar-like, as a literary performance, and as defi- 
cient in pure English idiom as the Protestant version is 
excellent in that particular. The Protestant authorized 
version, rich in its Anglo-Saxon style and pureness of 
idiom,* is miserably and notoriously unfair where doctrinal 

uestions are at stake. Some of the most flagrant of its 

ishonest renderings { are rectified by Messrs. C. and H. 





* On this subject we venture to offer to our readers the following 
extract from the Very Rev. Father Faber’s admirable essay on 
“The Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” pre- 
fixed to the recently published Life of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 116. 
(Vol. xxv. of the Oratory series of the Lives of Modern Saints, 
Richardson, 1853.) “Who will say that the uncommon beauty 
and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the 
great strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives on the ear 
like a music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of church 
bells, which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 
It is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national serious- 
ness. Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenua- 
tion of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads avail- 
ingly with the man of letters and the scholar. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent tradition of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man 
is hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of his best 
moments ; and all that there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for ever 
out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing which doubt has 
never dimmed and controversy never soiled. It has been to him 
all along as the silent, but O how intelligible voice of his guardian 
angel; and in the length and breadth of the land there is not a 
Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiri- 
tual biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all this is an un- 
hallowed power! The extinction of the Establishment would be a 
less step towards the conquest of the national mind, than if it were 
possible ( but we are speaking humanly and in our ignorance) to 
adopt that Bible and cancel it by the Vulgate. As itis, there is no 
beauty of the Church along with it; and who would dream that 
beavty was better than a blessing? ” 


+ Weallude more particularly to such well-known passages as 
1 Cor. xi. 27. wore dots dv oO’ tov aptov todtov min 76 
wornpiov, ‘ Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and drink 
this cup,”—S, Matt. xix. 11. ov rdvres xwpobor tov Néyov TovTOY, 
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as we should expect from persons of candour and literary 
ability: but still the pruning-knife has not been used to a 
sufficient extent. But instead of adding any opinions of 
our own as to the way in which the task has been executed, 
we will give a sample of the translation produced by each 
of our authors. 

Accordingly we subjoin in parallel columns the transla- 
tion of some verses of the 6th chapter of St. Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians, according to the Douay version, 
the Protestant version of king James I., and Messrs. C. 
and H., with the notes of the latter translation, from which 
our readers will be able to form a judgment for themselves 


as to their relative merits. 


Douay Version. 

12. All things are 
lawful to me, but all 
things are not expe- 
dient. All things are 
lawful to me, but I 
will not be brought 
under the power of 
any. Meat for the 
belly, and the belly 
for meat; but God 
shall destroy both it 
and them: but the 
body is not for forni- 
cation, but for the 


English Protestant 
Version. 

12. All things are 
lawful unto me, but 
all things are not ex- 
pedient. All things 
are lawful for me, 
but I will not be 
brought under the 
power of any. Meats 
for the belly, and the 
belly for meats ; but 
God shall destroy 
both it and them. 
Now the body is not 


Messrs. C. and H, 


12, [But some of 
you say] “All things 
are lawful for me.” 
[Be it so]* But not 
all things are good 
for me; though all 
things are in my 
power, they shall not 
bring me under their 
power. “Meat is for 
the belly,and the belly 
for meat;” though 
death will soon, by 
God's ordinance, put 





Lord, and the Lord for fornication, but an end to both. But 


adW ols dora, ** All men cannot receive this word, save they to 
whom it is given.”—Acts i. 8. Anjyeo@c dSdvapiv, ereNMovtos tov 
aysov (veduatos ef’ twas. Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Another instance occurs in Gal. 
i. 18. éioropyoa (Meézpov, “ to see Peter.” These instances might be 
multiplied almost ad infinitum. As to the first of the above men- 
tioned passages, which was meant to be used with such force against 
communion in one kind, we rejoice to find that both Messrs. C. and 
H. and also Mr. Lewin have the courage to restore the true read- 
ing, “‘ Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink this cup,” &c. 





* See the explanation of this in vol. i. p. 479, and compare ( for 
the true side of wavta ¢feonv) Gal. v. 23, Kata twv stovovTwy ove 
eort vouos. Also see below, chap. viii. v. 1. From what follows, it 
is evident that these Corinthian free-thinkers argued that the 
existence of bodily appetites proved the lawfulness of their gratifi- 
cation. 
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for the body. Now 
God hath both raised 


up the Lord, and will 
raise us up also by 
his power. Know 
you not that your 
bodies are the mem- 
bers of Christ? Shall 
I then take the mem. 
bers of Christ, and 
make them the mem- 
bers of a harlot? 
God forbid. Or know 
you not that he who 
is joined to a harlot 
is made one body? 
For they shall be, saith 
he, éwo in one flesh. 
But he who is joined 
to the Lord is one 
spirit. Fly fornica- 
tion. Every sin that 
aman doth is with- 
out the body, but 
he that committeth 
fornication, sinneth 
against his own body. 
Or know you not, 
that your members 
are the temple of the 
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for the Lord; and the 
Lord for the body. 
And God hath both 
raised up the Lord, 
and will also raise 
up us by his own 
power. Know ye not 
that your bodies are 
the members. of 
Christ? Shall I 
then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and 
make them the mem- 
bers of an harlot ? 
God forbid. What, 
know ye not that he 
which is joined to an 
harlot is one body ? 
For two, saith he, 
shall be one flesh. 
But he that is joined 
to the Lord is one 
spirit. Flee fornica- 
tion. Every sin that 
a man doeth is with- 
out the body, but 
he that committeth 
fornication sinneth 
against his own body. 
What, know ye not 
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the body is not for 
fornication, but for 
the Lord Jesus, and 
the Lord Jesus for 
the body:* and as 
God raised our Lord 
Jesus from the grave, 
so He will raise us 
up by His mighty 
power.t Know ye 
not that your bodies 
are the members of 
Christ’s Body? Shall 
T then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and 
make them members 
of a harlot? God 
forbid. Know ye not 
that he who joins 
himself to a harlot 
becomes one body 
with her? As it is 
written, they twain 
shall be one flesh.$ 
But he who joins 
himself to Christ, be- 
comes one with Christ 
in spirit. Flee for- 
nication. [It is true 
indeed 2 that] all sin 





*The body is for the Lord Jesus, to be 


consecrated, by His 


indwelling, to His service: and the Lord Jesus is for the body, to 
consecrate it by dwelling therein in the person of His Spirit. 

+ St. Paul’s argument here is, that sins of unchastity, though 
bodily acts, yet injure a part of our nature which will not be 
destroyed by death, and which is closely connected with our moral 
well-being. And it is a fact no less certain than mysterious, that 
moral and spiritual ruin is caused by such sins, which human 
reason (when untaught by Revelation) held to be actions as blame- 
less as eating and drinking. 

¢ Gen. ii. 24. (Ixx.) quoted by our Lord. Matt. xix. 5. 

§ Literally, Every sin which a man commits is without (exzos, 
external to) the body. The Corinthian free-thinkers probably used 
this argument also, and perhaps availed themselves of our Lord’s 
words, Mark vii. B8: ‘‘Do ye not perceive that whatsoever thing 
from without entereth into the man, it cannot defile him, because 
it entereth not into his heart ?” (See the whole passage.) 
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Holy Ghost, who is 
in you, whem you 
have from God, and 
you are not yourown? 
For you are bought 
with a great price. 
Glorify and bear God 
in your body. 
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that your body is the 
temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are 
not yourown? For 
ye are bought witha 
price: therefore glo- 
rify God in your 
body (and in your 
spirit, which are 
God’s.) 
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springs, not from the 
body, but from the 
soul; yet the forni- 
cator sins against his 
own body. Know ye 
not that your bodies 
are temples ,of the 
Holy Spirit which 
dwells within you, 
which ye have re- 
ceived from God? 
And you are not 





your own, for you 
were bought with a 
price.* Glorify God, 
therefore, not in your 
spirit only, but in 
your body also, (since 
both are His.)’T 


_Upon further thoughts we have thought it best not to 
give at length from Mr. Lewin’s translation of the passage 
which we have given above, as it does not differ sutticiently 
from the authorized Protestant version to make such a 
proceeding necessary. The chief merit of his translation, 
we may here remark, seems to lie in the fact that he has 
supplied such connecting particles as are wanting in order 
to convey the meaning of the apostle’s argument to a 
modern reader,—a meaning often rendered most obscure 
in every English version which aims at being faithful, by 
the suddenness of his transitions and the extreme vivacity 
of his hurried and forensic style. In Mr. Lewin’s book 
we may add, every variation from the Protestant version is 
marked by Italics. In the passage from the 6th chapter 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, which we 
gave on the preceding page, Mr. Lewin’s variations from 
his received version are but four in all. He introduces the 
16th and 19th verses with an “or” in the place of 
“what,” thereby translating more literally the Greek ori- 
ginal; in verse 20 he reads “‘ye have been bought,” for 
the Protestant “‘ ye are bought,” which agrees with the 





* The price is the blood of Christ. 
Col, i. 14, 


+ The latter part of this verse, from «ai down to Ocov, though 
not in the best MSS., yet is implied in the sense, 


Compare Acts xx. 28, and 
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Douay in this point, though it may be doubted whether 
the “‘ were’ of Messrs. C. and H. does not more ade- 
quately render the force of the Greek aorist tense. His 
other alteration of the “God forbid’? into the tame 
* Be it not!’ we cannot but think a very unnecessary 
departure from the well known phrase, as though it is cer- 
tainly a more literal rendering of the words ,7 yévo:ro, it 
wholly fails in doing justice to the spirié of the original. 
We are far, however, from finding fault with Mr. Lewin 
upon the whole; occasionally, as for example in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, he has shown great taste, and a clear 
perception of the drift of the Apostle’s reasoning, in the 
manner in which he has supplied those little connecting 
links and particles, the want of which renders the Douay 
and the English version alike in places almost unin- 
telligible. 

At the outset we gave our readers to understand that it 
was not our intention to present them with a complete out- 
line of the life of St. Paul, or of his labours in the cause of 
Christ and His Church. Our pages contain, and were in- 
tended to contain a few hasty sketches of the Apostle as he 
appears in some of the most remarkable points of his 
career. We must compare them only to the views ina 
scenic representation, passing before the spectator’s eyes 
in rapid succession, and often without much of moral or 
logical consequence or connection. Would that we could 
boast of our success even in the mere painting of our 
scenes. Our object has been to set before our readers 
some of the most interesting and instructive portions of 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson’s work, in such a way as 
to tempt others to study the subject for themselves as it 
deserves. An increased amount of labour spent upon the 
inspired writings of the New Testament cannot, we think, 
be other than of service to every Catholic who aspires after 
a practical knowledge of the lives of those holy saints and 
servants of God who planted the first Christian Churches 
in Asia and Europe, to whom _ probably we owe the early 
existence of christianity in England, and who in most 
countries watered with their blood the Churches which 
they established ! 

We now come to that part of St. Paul’s life which has 
always been regarded with especial interest, and upon 
which so much light has recently been thrown by the 
researches of Mr, James Smith of Jordanhill, whose inter- 
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esting volume on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
has been now for some months before the literary world, 
and has received, we believe, in almost every quarter of 
Europe, its proper meed of praise. The results at which 
Mr. Smith has arrived by his judicious combination of 
& priori probabilities with established facts, we observe, 
are adopted almost entirely both by Mr. Lewin, and also 
by Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, as data upon which they 
may safely base their narratives. The latter gentlemen, we 
may here observe, in addition to the published volume of 
Mr. Smith, have been assisted by the free use of some 
valuable MSS. of the late Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, 
the first individual who examined the Voyage of St. Paul 
in a practical spirit. We know that the art of navigation 
was comparatively unknown at so early a period as that of 
St. Paul. It is an established fact that both {the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with the use of the compass ; 
and as the use of the quadrant and sextant was unknown 
to them, and as the first nautical charts were not invented 
until the middle of the next century, it is obvious that, 
excepting in fine weather, when the heavenly bodies were 
discernible, the sailors of the Mediterranean were obliged 
mainly to direct their course by the line of coast. Messrs. 
C. and H. show in detail that while in their appointments 
as to sails, rudders, masts, &c., they were infinitely infe- 
rior to those of our own day, still the trading vessels must 
have been nearly of the same size with our own, that they 
must have been able to sail, as the nautical phrase goes, 
within seven points of the wind, and at the rate of seven 
knots an hour with a fair breeze. Nor are these established 
facts merely matters of curious enquiry; but they are 
turned to a practical account by Messrs. C. and H. in 
settling, as they have done, what must have been the 
course of the ship which carried St. Paul, and establish- 
ing, by a consideration of the probable speed of the vessel 
at a particular angle to the wind which must have prevailed, 
combined with the distance traversed in the given time, 
and the actual soundings of the coast of the island at the 
present day, the generally received tradition which iden- 
tifies the island of Malta with the Melita mentioned by 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, and the bay close 
to Point Koura and to the lesser island of Salmonetta 
at the south of the western extremity of Malta, with the 
actual place where St. Paul suffered shipwreck. It is 
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true that from the earliest ages a tradition apparently 
unbroken, has existed in the island to the same effect, 
and the place to the present day is called St. Paul’s bay. 
The house of Publius, according to local tradition, as we 
learn from Mr. Lewin’s pages, formerly stood on the 
site of the present Cathedral of Civita Vecchia, the 
ancient Melita. A grotto is also shown in the vicinity of 
the town, where it is said the Apostle lived during his 
sojourn in the island. The most plausible objections 
which have been seriously raised against the identity of 
Melita and Malta, are two in number; one based upon 
the rival claims of another island of the same name in 
the upper part of the Adriatic, to the honour of having 
been the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck and sojourn; 
the other upon the entire absence of venomous reptiles 
upon the island at the present time. The former 
objection, however, will be of little weight with any 
one who remembers that the claim was put only by 
the inmates of a monastery on the Adriatic Melita, who 
naturally felt anxious to enhance the ancient glory of 
their island; and the latter is well answered by Mr. 
Lewin, who urges the parallel case of Great Britain, 
which at this day is wholly free from wolves, though but 
a thousand years ago, or even less, its forests concealed 
them in vast numbers. It is interesting here to record 
the tradition of the ancient Martyrologies, that Publius, 
whom St. Luke mentions as the Roman governor of the 
island, became himself a convert to the preaching of St. 
Paul, and became the first Bishop of Malta. 

From Malta the Apostle’s voyage was short to Syra- 
cuse, and a few days spent there, and at Rhegium, for 
the purposes of trade, did not long detain the Alexan- 
drian corn ship from reaching its destination at Puteoli. 
From thence the land journey to Rome lay through 
Cumeze and Sinuessa, and so along the Appian way to 
Appii forum and the Three Taverns, until it brought the 
Apostle to the Capernian gate of Rome, which he reached 
about the middle of a. p. 59. During the two years’ 
imprisonment which followed, the Apostle wrote his Epis- 
tles to the Churches at Ephesus, Colosse, and Philippi, 
as well as another to Philemon. To this day at Rome 
the house is shown in which St. Paul is said to have 
resided: and doubtless, as he was allowed to live in his 
own hired house or apartments, he was supported by the 
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contributions of the faithful Christians of Rome, as he had 
been at Philippi. The influence which St. Paul gained in 
Rome by his preaching there is very generally known, 
‘‘The effects of Paul’s preaching,” says Mr. Lewin, 
‘‘ first began to show themselves in the Preetorium itself. 
The constant companionship of one of the soldiers as his 
keeper brought him into communication with the Preeto- 
rian troops, and the oftener the yuard was relieved, the 
wider was the door opened. The gospel soon pervaded 
the whole camp, and even overflowed into the neighbour- 
ing districts.’’* To say nothing of the traditions which 
assert that the British king Caractacus met St. Paul at 
Rome during the period of his imprisonment, and that the 
philosopher, Seneca, conversed with him and became a 
Christian, it is certain that “ Pomponia, the wife of Plau- 
tius, who had covered himself with laurels in Great Bri- 
tain, had involved herself in trouble by adopting the new 
faith ;t and at the date of the Epistle to the Romans,{ 
converts had been made in the house of the celebrated 
freedman, Narcissus.” At the end of two years the 
Apostle was brought up for judgment before the Emperor, 
and acquitted. 

What became of the Apostle during the interval which 
elapsed between his first and second imprisonment, has 
long been a disputed point. Accordingly we are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Lewin on this point adopts a 
somewhat different opinion from that which is adopted 
by Messrs. Conybeare and Howson. It is well known 
that in his Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul had expressed 
an intention of visiting Spain; and the belief that the 
Apostle did actually visit Spain during the interval is so 
prevalent, and apparently so well founded, that the last 
mentioned gentlemen adopt it with scarcely any hesitation 
as probably true. Mr. Lewin’s version is as follows: 
‘* Five years before, Paul, in writing to the Romans, had 
expressed his intention of passing through Rome into 
Spain; but he had not then contemplated a lengthened 
imprisonment ; and, during the interval, his enemies had 
been busy in the Churches planted by him, and various 





* See Philipp. i. 12, 13, iv. 22. 
+ “Superstitio externa.” Tacit. Ann, xiii. 32. 
t Rom. xvi. 11. 
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mischiefs required his remedial hand. He therefore felt 
himself under the necessity of abandoning, at least for 
the present, his original design, and resolved on visiting 
once more the scene of his former labours.”’ This he 
argues from the Apostle’s intention of seeing the Colos- 
sians in person before long, as expressed by him in his 
Epistle to Philemon, (verse 22.) while to the Philippians 
he expresses himself to the same effect even more strongly. 
(Phil. ii. 19, 23, 24.) And he confirms this view of the 
Apostle’s plans from the words which occur in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,* (probably written at this time 
from Puteoli,) and which most probably refers to the 
embassy of Timothy to Philippi, and the contemplated 
embassy of St. Paul to Jerusalem in company with Timo- 
thy, as soon as the latter should rejoin him at Puteoli. 
‘‘ Thus,’”’ Mr. Lewin proceeds to observe, “‘ there would be 
no sufficient interval during which the Apostle could visit 
Spain.”’t But if St. Paul only recovered his liberty, as 





* Ch. xiii. 23. ‘Our brother Timothy hath been sent on a 
mission, with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you.” 


+ We here append Mr. Lewin’s note upon St. Paul’s journey to 
Spain. 

“It has been supposed by some that Paul, on his releaso, did in 
fact visit Spain. I am not aware of any argument that carries 
weight with it, except the following passage from Clemens Roma- 
nus, who was a contemporary of Paul, and must have known 
the truth. In his Epistle to the Corinthians he writes :—Acd ¢fAov 
kal 6 [laddos tropovijs BpaBeciov vrecxev, Errdkis Seana Popeoas’ Guya- 
SevOcis, AOacOeis, KypvE yevomevos ev te 7H avatodAF Kai ev 7H Svaet, 
70 Yyevvatov THs TiotTews avToD KAéos Eafe, ‘CiKarcoovvyv Siddkas Gov 
Tov KoopMoy, Kat EL TO TéEpwa THs SvoEews EOwy kal maptUpHoas éxi tiv 
yyoupevwy dutws drydrdiyy Tov Koopov, Kal és Tov diyiov TOTOV EmopEvOn, 
Uropovijs yevouevos peytotos Yroypampos. It is contended that 70 
Tépna THs SUcews must mean Spain, as ‘the boundary of the West’ 
in ancient geography ; but this interpretation is open to objection. 
The writer is evidently using very rhetorical language by saying that 
Paul had taught ‘ the whole world,’ which, of course, was not literally 
true. it will also be observed that Clement says, ‘ having come to 
the boundary of the west,’ and the writer was at Rome. Ilis 
‘coming to the boundary of the west’ is also coupled with the Apos- 
tle’s martyrdom, «at paptupyoas, &c.; and he certainly suffered at 
Rome. Clement had just spoken of Paul having preached in the 
East and in the West, and the words 70 répua ts dvoqws may mean, 
nut the boundary of the world, but the limit towards the west of 
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Mr. Lewin supposes, about March, a. p. 62, and was 
not sent back a prisoner to Rome, at all events, until the 
fall of the year 65, A. D., (compare pages 1092 and 1097,) we 
must frankly own that this objection as to a want of “a 
sufficient interval,’’ in our opinion, cannot be maintained. 
Mr. Lewin supposes that this interval was spent in a 
stay at Puteoli, where the Apostle awaited the return of 
Timothy from Philippi, and then sailed to Syria, and went 
up to Jerusalem ; that from this central point he started 
on his fourth apostolic circuit, and passed through Galatia 
and Phrygia to Ephesus, where he wintered. Early in 
the year 63, according to this account, St. Paul must have 
visited Crete, and then have sailed to Macedonia by way 
of Ephesus. From Macedonia he went on to Corinth, 
and thence to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he wintered. 
The year 64, according to Mr. Lewin, was spent by St. 
Paul in preaching through Illyrium and Dalmatia; and it 
is not until after the martyrdom of St. Peter, which 
occurred on the 29th of June, in the following year, 65, that 
we hear of St. Paul returning from those parts by way of 
Troas to Ephesus, where he was arrested and sent to Rome, 
teaching by the way at Miletus and Corinth. (2 Tim. i. 
17, 18, iv. 20.) In the early spring of the following year, 
66, A. D., he wrote his second Hpistle to Timothy, and suf- 
fered martyrdom on the anniversary of St. Peter’s death. 
On the other hand, Messrs. C. and H. fix the Apostle’s 
liberation from his first imprisonment in the spring of 63, 
and suppose that, having spent the remainder of that year 
in Macedonia and Asia Minor, he went on his journey 
into Spain, in the following year 64, from which he did not 
return, according to their reckoning, until early in the 
year 66, when he went to Asia Minor,and that the year 67 
was spent partly in Macedonia, and partly in Ephesus ; 
and that after wintering at Nicopolis, he was conveyed 
to Rome, and again imprisoned in the spring of 68, where 





Paul’s preaching, this would be Rome, and the difficulty then van- 
ishes. If Paul did visit Spain, it could have been only for a short 
time during the six months immediately following his release ; 
and he must have returned to Puteoli, and there waited for 
Timothy. It appears to the author more probable, from a compa. 
rison of the Epistles to Philemon, the Philippians, and the Hebrews, 
that the Apostle was obliged to abandon his projected journey to 
Spain.” ‘ 
VOL. XXXIV.—No. LXVIII. 11 
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he was executed in the following June. We must own 
that on very many accounts we are inclined to adhere to 
this latter supposition, the more especially as it alone 
accords with the explicit statement of St. Jerome. ‘ Hic 
ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno, (eodem die quo Petrus,) 
Rome pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque est.”’ 
Now, as Nero succeeded to the empire in the year 54, this 
assertion of St. Jerome will bring the date of his martyr- 
dom to the year 68. 

It was, of course, obvious to Messrs. C. and H. to 
remark upon the “ obscurity’? which rests upon the latter 
portion of St. Paul’s history as darkly contrasting with 
** the light concentrated upon that portion of it which is 
related in the latter chapter of the Acts of the Apostles.”’ 
Beyond a doubt it is true that ‘‘ the progress of the histo- 
rian” here must of necessity be somewhat ‘‘ hesitating 
and uncertain.’’ Our authors, therefore, dismiss the nar- 
rative of his final imprisonment and martyrdom in a few 
short pages. ‘They state that at Nicopolis he was proba- 
bly arrested by the Roman duumvirs, on the charge of 
introducing a new and illegal religion, or perhaps of having 
had a share in the firing of the city of Rome, and so 
carried to Italy, and cast again into prison at Rome; that 
he was probably treated now, not with kindness, as before, 
but asa malefactor ; but that he was imprisoned in the Ma- 
mertine prison, together with St. Peter, according to the 
legends of the Mediaeval Church, “ they would seem to dis- 
believe, (though asserted by Baronius,) on the ground that 
Onesiphorus, Claudia, and others, had free access to St. 
Paul during his imprisonment. They add that on this se- 
cond occasion he was tried before the Preefectus Urbis, 
whose jurisdiction at that time had nearly superseded that 
of the ancient magistracy of the Preetors. The Prefect’s 
court was in a Basilica, and a large attendance of heathen 
spectators were present. The Apostle was acquitted on the 
first charge, but upon the second he was condemned after 
some months’ interval. ‘‘ We have had no record of the 
final stage of his trial, and cannot tell the cause of its 
speedy conclusion. We only know that it resulted in a 
sentence of capital punishment.’’ Messrs. C. and 
then add that the Apostle was beheaded as being a 
Roman citizen, and so spared the more ignominious death 
of crucifixion ; and that he was led out to execution beyond 
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the city walls, upon the road to Ostia.* “‘ Weeping friends 
took up his corpse, and carried it for burial to those sub- 
terranean labyrinths of the catacombs, where, through 
many ages of oppression, the persecuted Church found 
refuge for the living, and sepulchres for the dead.” 

Thus far Messrs. C. and H. And the devout Catholic 
mind cannot but feel chilled at the cold and suspicious 
way in which they record the living traditions of the Church 
as to the Apostle’s martyrdom. It would seem as if they 
had really been seeking how little they were bound to 
believe upon the subject. We give in full their note, or 
rather postscript, **on certain legends connected with St. 
Paul’s death,”” in order to contrast it with the warmer 
narrative of an ancient Catholic Christian. 


“We have not thought it right to interrupt the narrative of 
St. Paul’s last imprisonment, by notating the legends of the Roman 
Martyrology upon the subject, or by discussing the tradition which 
makes St. Peter his fellow-worker at Rome, and the companion of 
his imprisonment and martyrdom. The latter tradition seems to 
have grown up gradually in the Church, till at length, in the 
fourth century, it was accredited by Eusebius and Jerome. If we 
trace it to its origin, however, it appears to rest on but slender 
foundations. In the first place, we have an undoubted testimony 
to the fact that St. Peter died by martyrdom, in St. John’s Gospel. 
(xxi. 18, 19.) The same fact is attested by Clemens Romanus, a 
contemporary authority...... but in neither place is it said that 
Rome was the scene of the Apostle’s labours or death. The earliest 
authority for this is Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, (about A.D. 170) 
who calls Peter and Paul the ‘founders of the Corinthian and 
Roman Churches,’ and says that they both taught in Rome 
together, and suffered martyrdom about the same time. The 
Roman presbyter, Caius, (about A.D, 200)...... mentions the tradi- 
tion that Peter suffered martyrdom in the Vatican, which if he had 





*% Messrs. C. and H. state, in a note, that ‘the Great Basilica of 
St. Paul now stands outside the walls of Rome, on the road to 
Ostia, in commemoration of his martyrdom; and the Porta 
Ostiensis, in the present Aurelianie wall, is called the Gate of 
St. Paul. The traditional spot of the martyrdom is the tre fontane, 
not far from the Basilica. The Basilica itself (S. Paolo fuor de’ 
mura) was first built by Constantine....... Till the ‘ Reformation,’ it 
was under the protection of the kings of England, and the emblem 
of the Order of the Garter is still to be seen among its decorations. 
The Church is described by Prudentius ( Peristeph. Hymn, 12), 
‘ Titulum Pauli via servat Ostiensis.’” 
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suffered under Nero, he very probably would have done. (See Tacit. 
Ann. xy. 44.) The same tradition is confirmed by Irenzus, fre- 
quently alluded to by Tertullian, accredited by Eusebius and 
Jerome, and followed by Lactantius, Orosius, and all subsequent 
writers till the Reformation. This apparent weight of testimony, 
however, is much weakened by our knowledge of the facility with 
which unhistoric legends originate, especially when they fall in with 
the wishes of those among whom they circulate: and it was the 
natural wish of the Roman Church to represent ‘the Chief of the 
Apostles’ as having the seat of his government and the site of his 
martyrdom in the chief city of the world. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that St. Peter may possibly have suffered martyrdom at 
Rome: but the form which the tradition receives in the hands of 
Jerome, viz., that he was Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years, 
from A.D. 42 to A.D. 68, may be regarded as entirely fabulous ; 
for in the first place it contradicts the agreement made at the 
council of Jerusalem, that St. Peter should work among the Jews. 
(Gal. ii. 9. Compare Romans i. 13. where the Roman Christians 
are classed among Gentile Churches.) Secondly, it is inconsistent 
with the First Epistle of St. Peter, which from internal evidence 
cannot have been written so early as A.D. 42, when we find 
St. Peter labouring in Mesopotamia: and thirdly, it is negatived by 
the silence of all St. Paul’s Epistles written at Rome. 

“If St. Jerome’s statement of St. Peter’s Roman Episcopate is 
unhistorical, his assertion that the two Apostles suffered martyrdom 
ou the same day may be safely disregarded. We have seen that 
upon this tradition was grafted a legend that St. Peter and St. Paul 
were fellow-prisoners in the Mamertine. It is likewise commemo- 
rated by a little chapel on the Ostian Road, outside the gate of 
San Paolo, which marks the place were the Apostles separated on 
their way to death. St. Peter’s martyrdom is commemorated at 
Rome, not only by the great Basilica which bears his name, but 
also by the little church of Domine quo vadis, on the Appian way, 
which is connected with one of the most beautiful legends of 
the Martyrology. The legend is that St. Peter, through fear of 
martyrdom, was leaving Rome by the Appian Road in the early 
dawn, when he met our Lord, and casting himself at His feet, 
asked Him, ‘Domine quo vadis ?’ To which the Lord replied, 
‘Venio iterum crucifigi.? The disciple returned, penitent and 
ashamed, and was martyred. This legend may be mentioned in 
advantageous contrast with that connected with the supposed site 
of St. Paul’s death, marked by the Church of 8S. Paolo alle tre 
fontane. According to the latter, these three fountains sprang up 
miraculously, ‘abscisso Pauli capite triplici saltu sese sustollentes.’ 
The legend goes on to say, that a noble matron buried the body 
of St. Paul on her own land, beside the Ostian Road.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 505-7, 
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” Let our readers contrast with this criticism the following 
narrative of St. Paul’s last years and death, which we 
extract out of the Bollandists, (June, vol. iv.,) entitled 
“‘Commentarii de SS. Petro et Paulo ex MS. Mediczeo 
Greeco Regis Christianissimi, et Jacobi Sirleti interpreta- 
tione MS. in Bibl. Vaticana.’’, 


“Ch. vi. Thus far indeed have we the narrative of St. Luke ina 
the Acts of the Apostles,......but as to all that followed after St. 
Paul left Rome, and went to Thebes in Bootia, of this he is by no 
means the author. But Eusebius, who has accurately examined 
these points in the second Book of his Ecclesiastical History, says 
that Paul was acquitted after pleading his cause before Nero, and 
as soon as he was set free, began to preach the word of God at 
Rome, where he lived ten years, (Rome agentem, é:atp/Bov7a) 
during which he is said to have travelled abroad into Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, asa herald, and to have scattered the word abroad there, 
and to have led many away from the gods of their forefathers, and 
to have united them to the flock of God. But when he was in 
Spain, they say that something happened to him after the following 
manner :— 

‘A certain lady of noble family, and of wealth, as well as learn- 
ing, having long listened to the preaching of the Apostles, was 
desirous to behold with her own eyes the herald of truth, and orally 
to be instructed by him in the doctrines of the true religion. 
Accordingly, by some Divine inspiration, she chose to take a walk 
into the forum at a time when Paul, beloved as he was by her from his 
fame only, was passing through it. She is said to have beheld him, 
walking staidly along, as one who had not only his general charac- 
ter, but even his very walk, full of divine grace; and by a Divine 
impulse to have told the matter to her husband, Protus, one of 
those who were of the highest rank in the state, and to have 
persuaded him to invite him, though a stranger, beneath his roof. 
After that he had been admitted to their house, it is said that a 
miracle of the following kind happened to the wife. With the 
unsealed eyes of her mind she seemed to behold upon the brow of 
her guest golden characters, which ran as follows: ‘Paul, the 
herald of Christ.’ On account of the unexpected nature of the 
vision, a mixed feeling of pleasure and fear came over her; and full 
of tears, she fell at the feet of the Apostle, and being catechised by 
him, first of all received baptism at his hands, and took the name 
of Xanthippe. Afterwards, however, her husband Protus, who was 
well known to Nero, then also Philotheus the prefect, and at last 
who dwelt in those parts, followed her example. 

‘*But Paul openly declares in his Epistle to the Romans that he 
preached in Spain; for he writes, (xv. 28,) ‘When, therefore, I 
shall have accomplished this, and consigned to them this fruit, I 
will come to you into Spain.’ Since, therefore, he had it in mind 
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to preach in Spain, even before he had been at Rome, and as it 
happily turned out to him that he did reach the very first of cities, 
(7pos thy rpwTHy KatavTicat Twy Tohewv,) he scarcely can have omitted 
(ovx Huédyoe, non neglexit,) that which he had previously deter- 
mined, his journey into Spain, even though he returned back again 
to Rome, and there rested from his long labours. But how he did 
so, and on what account, I am now about to declare. 

“‘ When Nero had gone to the furthest lengths of madness, first 
of all he destroyed his own mother Agrippina; and besides her his 
own father’s sister, and his wife Octavia, and innumerable other 
persons who were in any way related to him. After this, however, 
he excited a general persecution against the Christians, and so he 
came to put the Apostles to death. For it happened at the same 
time that Paul, in the 36th year after the salutary Passion of our 
Lord, and in the 13th year of Nero’s reign, became a martyr, being 
beheaded with the sword. Buta certain ecclesiastic, named Gaius, 
and Zephyrinus, a Roman Bishop, and Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
write, that Peter and Paul underwent martyrdom together, and at 
the same time, in the 30th year of the empire of Nero. They say 
that at that time Nero was excited against the Christians, not on 
account of Simon Magus, but on account of some women, who had 
professed the faith of Christ, and who had determined to live in 
virtue and chastity, and who therefore would no longer continue 
their intercourse with him. And the truth of their story is sup- 
ported by the testimony of St. John Chrysostom, illustrious in 
things divine, and with a mind filled with the spirit, who thus 
writes in his speech against those who forbade men to enter the 
religious state :—‘ Doubtless ye have heard of Nero; for he was a 
man notorious for his lusts, and the first who ever in such an 
empire as that found out new ways of debauchery, This Nero, 
then, attacking the blessed Paul (for they both lived at the same 
time) with the same kind of accusation with which you now assail 
these holy men;—for Paul persuaded the Emperor’s beloved mis- 
tress to receive the word of faith, and to free herself from that 
unholy life—in this way, I say, he accused him, calling Paul a cor- 
rupter and seducer, and all those names which ye now use, and 
first bound him and shut him up in prison; and when he could not 
persuade him to cease exhorting the woman, he cut off his head 
with the sword. And thus indeed speaks that holy and Apostolic 
= in life and discourse, concerning the blessed end of St. 

aul,’ 

“These chief and divine apostles, then, as we have said, were 
consummated in the thirteenth year of Nero; but the execrable 
Simon Magus is said to have met with his most horrible death about 
the middle of the reign of Claudius. Some, indeed, say that Peter 
preceded Paul by the space of a year, and underwent that blessed 
suffering, so like that of his Lord, and laid down his life for the 
sheep; but that he was soon followed by that great apostle, Paul, 
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{as is asserted by Justin and Irenzeus,) when for five years before 
their departure to Christ, they had held their sacred meetings and 
religious conferences among themselves; and I, for my part, am 
more inclined to believe them. But Eusebius Pamphilus says, 
that Peter having lived twelve years in the East, passed twenty- 
three years more at Rome, in Britain, and in the Western regions ; 
so that the preaching of Peter must have lasted thirty-five years, 
but that Paul himself for twenty-one years preached faith in Christ, 
and spent two other years in prison at Cesarea. To these he also 
adds the two former years, which he spent at Rome, and the last 
ten ; so that the years of his ministry and preaching are in all 
thirty and five.” 


Such is the brief but touching narrative of a Catholic 
Christian not of the nineteenth century. In parting with the 
two works which we have had under our notice, we cannot 
but observe how coldly and with how little feeling of devo- 
tion or enthusiasm their respective authors look back upon 
the very saint whom Protestants are in the habit of regard- 
ing as peculiarly their own, and the study of whose cha- 
racter, according to the Edinburgh reviewer, will tend to 
nake all people ‘better Protestants and better Christians. 
For our own part, as we have already said, we can by no 
means subscribe to such a sentiment. We can rejoice in 
giving honour to St. Paul, and in invoking the aid of his 
powerful intercession, without feeling the least jealousy of 
other saints, or the least fear of giving birth to an unholy 
rivalry. It is not without a deep significance that the 
Church of God has interwoven the name of St. Paul with 
that of the Prince of the Apostles in all her solemn offices, 
so that we commemorate not the one without the other ; 
thus raising the great apostle of the Gentiles to a higher 
place, not lowering the lofty elevation on which St. Peter 
sits without a rival as supreme. And the name of St. 
Paul comes to our ears, not as a mere subject of past 
interest, or of mere pleasing historical associations, nor as 
a mere object of distant admiration. In the communion 
of saints Paul lives still to us, converses with us, exhorts 
and warns us, directs us and intercedes for us. ‘The chain 
with which he was bound was long preserved at Rome, 
and if St. Chrysostom, fifteen centuries ago could desire 
earnestly to travel from Antioch to Rome, to see and 
salute that chain, we too may desire to approach not 
merely the chain which bound him, but the saint himself ; 
with the Church, we may recognize in St. Paul the fulfil- 
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ment of Jacob’s dying blessing upon Benjamin, and learn 
to bless God for having “‘ taught the whole world by the 
preaching’ of the great apostle of the Gentles, and to beseech 
his prevailing intercession on behalf of ourselves and the 
whole Gentile world. One lesson, however, there is, which 
should not be lost upon us; how much more hopeful is 
the case of one who ignorantly opposes God’s true faith 
than that of the lukewarm and indifferent worldling. 
There was one Gallio mentioned in the Acts, who ‘‘ cared 
for none of those things’’ which were taught by the holy 
apostles. We do not hear of his conversion. But Saul, 
the raging and ravenous wolf, is changed by a miracle of 
grace, into the meekest and gentlest of the lambs of Christ, 
and lays down his life for the cause which once he so igno- 
rantly and so vehemently persecuted. 





Art. V.—1. Dificulties in the Church. A Sermon preached at the 
Re-opening of the Church of Longbridge Deverell. By Enwarp, 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, London, F. and J. Rivington, 1853. 


2. Essays: chiefly Theological. By the Rev. Patrick Murray, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in the Royal College 
of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 4 vols. 8vo. Dublin, Bellew, 1850-3. 


3. St. Peter, his Name, and his Office, as set forth in Holy Scripture, 
By Thomas W. Atuies, M.A., author of “The See of St. Peter, 
the Rock of the Church,” “A Journal in France,” &c. 8vo. 
London: Richardson and Son, 1852. 


ie is often amusing to observe how widely practice dif- 
fers from profession. With those who are sincere in 
the profession of the all-sufficiency of Scripture, the whole 
science of theology should resolve itself into Biblical Her- 
meneutics. Even in that modified acceptation of the prin- 
ciple, which admits‘ other sources of critical evidence as 
subsidiary to Scripture, it is plain that every doctrinal 
enquiry must, at the least, involve a full and careful inves- 
tigation of the entire teaching of the Bible in reference to 
the subject in question. For one who draws his creed from 
the sacred volume, it becomes a clear and inevitable duty, 
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not only to master the true sense of particular passages, 
but to weigh carefully the bearing of each upon the other ; 
to consider the qualifying circumstances of all; to contrast 
their statements when they are unharmonious and conflict- 
ing; in a word, to employ every device of critical science 
so as thoroughly to exhaust the whole doctrine of the 
Scripture upon the subject. Without this, it is impossible 
to have even the semblance of “the teaching of the 
Bible.”’ 

On the other hand, if one were to accept the tradition- 
ary imputation against Catholics, that, in their blind sub- 
mission to the authority of the Church and her traditions, 
they make their teaching independent of that of the 
Scriptures, and perhaps even antagonistic to it, he might 
expect to find Hermeneutics entirely discarded in the 
schools of Catholic theology. If the voice of Scripture is 
to be silenced before that of the Church, it cannot practi- 
cally be of much interest to discover what that voice may 
chance to be; and, as Protestants are taught to believe 
that such is, if not in theory, at least in fact, the system 
of Catholic theology, we cannot wonder that they should 
regard us as utterly insensible to the importance of the 
science of biblical interpretation. 

How unjust and unfounded is this supposition regarding 
Catholics, we have already shown in a series of papers in 
this journal. We need scarcely be at the pains of disavow- 
ing the imputation on which it is founded. It is true that 
Catholics do not regard the Scriptures as the sole deposi- 
tory of God’s revelation ; but nevertheless, far from setting 
it aside, or silencing its voice before that of the Church, they 
regard the Church, not as the rival or antagonist of the 
Scripture, but simply as its authoritative expositor; and 
hold it as a fundamental principle that her teaching never 
can be out of harmony with that of the inspired deposit which 
the Divine Master has committed to her keeping. And 
hence, in the principles of the Catholic system, as the first 
office of the Church is to propose and to interpret, for the 
practical guidance of her members, the doctrinal and 
moral lessons contained in the word of God, so it is 
her first duty, and her holiest privilege, to ascertain its 
true and genuine interpretation. And although it is a 
fixed principle of our belief, that in infallibly ascertaining 
this interpretation, she is assisted by Him “ who is with 
her all days;’’ yet we also believe, that in arriving thereto, 
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she employs the arts of human learning ;—just as, in 
administering the details of her external government she 
employs the agency of the ordinary human instruments. 

Accordingly, in the papers already referred to, we have 
illustrated by a few out of numberless examples which 
might have been selected, the singularly rich and curious 
fecundity of interpretation, in which it is the privilege of 
the Catholic Church, and hers alone, fearlessly to indulge. 
We have seen how, in the wondrous and ineffably beauti- 
ful adaptation of all the parts of that divine system which 
she alone possesses in its fulness and integrity, she is ena- 
bled to discover deep sense and harmony where every other 
creed can but find unmeaning commonplace, or perhaps 
patent incongruity with its own principles ;—how she can 
draw confirmations—often indirect, but yet not the less 
striking—of the great truths which she professes, from inci- 
dents and expressions which in themselves might not seem 
to bear even remotely upon them; how she can push to 
its furthest limits the exposition of our Lord’s Parables, 
the minutest details of His miracles, the smallest and least 
considerable circumstances of the ordinary actions of His 
blessed life; and find in them all the most curious, but con- 
clusive evidences of her doctrines, the most significant types 
of her institutions, and the most striking analogies with the 
practices, which, under the guidance of the Spirit of her 
Divine Founder, she hasengrafted upon these doctrines, and 
maintained as a living and enduring exposition of their spi- 
rit ;—above all, how, in the great deposit of her ancient and 
traditionary wisdom, she lays up the smallest grain and frag- 
ment of hidden sense which has fallen from the lips of her 
Divine Master, finding propriety and beauty where those 
modern systems can but see confusion; detecting fitness 
and congruity in things which to other eyes are repulsive, 
or at least inharmonious ; and recognizing a profound and 
instructive significance in acts and circumstances, which, 
for her, are speaking types, while, to all else beside, they 
2m nothing beyond the ordinary relations of human 
affairs. 

To us, who have been taught to know and understand 
the true nature of the Church’s commission on earth, all 
this presents itself as natural and intelligible. It is but a 
perpetuation of the gift, which every une who has formed 
even a superficial acquaintance with the ancient expositions 
of Scripture in the Homilies, and commentaries of the 
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Fathers, has, a hundred times, had occasion toadmire. To 
a Protestant mind it may, in some respects, be otherwise. 
But, at least, in all that regards the examination of the sense 
of Holy Scripture, for the purpose of discovering the true 
doctrines contained therein, Ticentete if they do not 
lay claim to a stronger consciousness of obligation, must, 
at least, feel with ourselves that it is impossible to exagge- 
rate the necessity of a full, minute, and critical investiga- 
tion. For those in whose eyes the Scriptures constitute 
the final tribunal, it is clear that to be content with a par- 
tial, an imperfect, or a superficial examination, would be a 
perversion of all order. In the many books which compose 
the Holy Scripture, as in every other collection of indepen- 
dent sources of information bearing upon the same subject, 
it cannot fail to happen that general statements are fre- 
quently to be qualified or restricted by particular excep- 
tions; that the meaning which a passage, if taken in its iso- 
lation would seem at first sight to bear, is seriously modi- 
fied by the incidents out of which it has arisen, the cir- 
cumstances by which it is accompanied, or the subsequent 
explanation which it may have received; or that the signi- 
fication which naturally attaches to a phrase or sentence 
is materially affected by a consideration of some peculiar 
use of language on the part of the writer by whom it is 
recorded. For any student of the Holy Scripture to neg- 
lect all of these considerations, is to expose himself to the 
danger of doubtful or false interpretation. But, whatever 
may be said of a Catholic who has the authority of the 
Church to fall back upon, for a Protestant to do so, is plainly 
to exhibit an utter indifference to the very foundation of 
his religious belief. 

These observations have been suggested to our mind by 
a comparison of the very opposite methods of interpreta- 
tion adopted in reference to the same passages of Scripture 
in the publications which are named at the head of these 
pages. Of these, the first is by a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church ; the second and third are by members of our own 
communion. They all profess precisely the same object, 
namely, to discuss the scriptural evidences on which the 
alleged primacy of St. Peter above the other Apostles is 
made to rest. In all, the discussion is confined exclusively 
to the Scripture, except that in Mr. Allies’ volnme, which 
is a compilation from the larger work of Father Passaglia, 
there is an occasional reference to some of the interpre- 
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tations of the passages under examination, which have 
been adopted by the more remarkable among the Fathers. 
It would be difficult, therefore, to find a more apt 
illustration of the — methods of interpretation of 
Scripture—the Catholic and the Protestant—than may 
be drawn from a comparison of these works. The 
subject itself is one whose importance to both sides 
it is impossible to exaggerate; “‘one which,”’ to use 
the words of the Bishop of Salisbury, ‘‘ we may safely 
assert to be the foundation of the whole system of 
the Church of Rome ; as indeed the great controversialist, 
Bellarmine, explicitly declares that the whole of Chris- 
tianity depends upon it,’’* and to the consideration of which, 
if to that of any controversy by which Christians are 
divided, we may expect every resource of criticism to be 
devoted by the advocates of the rival opinions regarding it. 

And, first, although it may strike an uninterested observer 
as extraordinary, considering the respective opinions of the 
parties as to the function of Sacred Scripture in deciding 
questions of faith, that the Pretestant advocate should, in 
a few pages, dispose of the whole mass of scriptural evi- 
dence to which the writers upon the Catholic side have 
each devoted several hundred laborious pages, yet we do 
not mean to dwell upon this seeming anomaly. <A length- 
ened discussion of the texts of Scripture on which the con- 
troversy turns, would, of course, be out of place, and, 
indeed, entirely impracticable, in a sermon addressed to a 
mixed congregation. But it is perfectly possible, never- 
theless, for a writer, even in the space of a few pages, at 
least, to indicate the principles of interpretation by which 
he is guided, quite as completely as in a lengthened trea- 
tise ; and we purpose to judge the Bishop of Salisbury by 
the principles upon which he decides the sense of Scripture 
in this particular instance, rather than by what he has 
actually written in defence of his interpretation. Now we 
cannot hesitate to say that it has seldom been our lot to 
meet such an example of captious and superficial interpre- 
tation, so much slurring over every inconvenient point, so 
much suppression of essential evidence, and so many of 
the familiar devices of polemical special pleading, as in the 
few but pregnant pages of his Lordship of Salisbury. We 
should not, of course, have expected him to enter into the 
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minutize of the various points arising out of the considera- 
tion of each of the texts which he considers; but we hold 
him bound to have stated, or, at least, to have indicated 
the substance of, the main arguments which arise there- 
from. Perhaps, too, it would be unreasonable to expect 
that he should have referred to each and every text which 
bears upon the subject; but he should not at least have 
altogether suppressed one of the most important of the 
entire. Still more, he should not have excluded from the 
consideration of his hearers an entire class of passages, the 
whole scope and bearing of which are (from their connected 
character), perhaps of more importance than any isolated 
passage can be. Above all, while he does this he should 
not profess to exhaust the whole body of scriptural 
evidence on the subject, and assure his readers (p. 18) that 
no other passage of the New Testament “is capable of 
being wrested by any ingenuity, so as to support the pre- 
tension ”’ of any right on the part of St. Peter “ to govern- 
ing the universal Church; or any supremacy of power 
over the other Apustles; or any larger insight into spiri- 
a or power of declaring it than they enjoyed.”’ 
(ibid. 

Neither is it consistent with that fair and candid dis- 
cussion to which every sincere enquirer, and particularly 
every advocate of the sufficiency of Scripture, is obliged, to 
dismiss a most important and vital passage, one which is, 
in truth, almost the Catholic stronghold in the controversy, 
with a sweeping and unceremonious assertion, that “ no 
one,’’ he presumes, ‘‘ would say that in itself it describes an 
office which did not belong to the other Apostles as well 
as St, Peter.’ (p. 19.) The fact being, that every Catholic 
theologian, without exception, says precisely this, and 
nothing else; and that every Catholic commentator on 
the passage, from the Fathers downwards, not alone un- 
hesitatingly understands it as describing an office not 
common to the other Apostles with St. Peter, but as 
actually conveying to Peter a primacy above the rest— 
that peculiar privilege of the primacy which St. Ambrose * 
calls the ‘* primacy of faith !’’ ; 

Now, be it remembered, we are not speaking here of 
the case of a writer, who, relying on extrinsic authority 
as the main, or at least the ultimate, ground of his faith, 





* De Incarnatione, c, 4. n. 32. Opera, II. 710, 
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should feel himself at liberty to accommodate the lan- 
guage of Scripture to the interpretation propounded by 
that authority. It is clear that, whatever we may 
hold as to the justice of the principles upon which such 
a writer proceeds, we cannot regard him as seeking 
to ascertain the genuine sense of the Scripture itself, 
as an independent source of divine faith: and at all events, 
such a proceeding is in direct antagonism to the position 
of one who, like the bishop of Salisbury, regards the autho- 
rity of Scripture as in any way final in matters of con- 
troversy. 

It is pleasant to turn from this weak and superficial 
reasoner to the two masterly performances which we have 
contrasted with his essay. With the authors of both our 
readers are long familiar :—with the first by his frequent 
and valuable contributions to the pages of this journal, and 
the long series of brilliant and original essays which have 
appeared from his pen during the last four years under the 
title of “‘ The Irish Annual Miscellany ;’’ with the other, 
by the learned and singularly candid work on the Anglican 
Church which preceded his secession from Anglicanism, 
and the admirable essay on the historical evidences of the 
Primacy of Rome which heralded his conversion to the 
Catholic Church. 

Dr. Murray’s Dissertation on ‘‘ The Supremacy of 
St. Peter and his Successors,’’ forms one of the T'heologi- 
cal Essays of the Irish Annual Miscellany, and occupies 
no less than four hundred 8vo. pages of the third and 
fourth volumes of the series. Mr. Allies’s book is in- 
tended as a sequel, perhaps we should rather say a com- 
panion, to the volume on the Roman Primacy already 
alluded to. . 

Both works address themselves exclusively to the scrip- 
tural arguments for and against the primacy of St. Peter. 
They present, therefore, a fair specimen of the Catholic 
system of interpretation ; and the course pursued in them 
may be regarded as not inaptly illustrating, by actual 
examples, the principles and practice of Catholic Herme- 
neutics. 

One of the most curious circumstances connected with 
the comparison of these two works is, their complete inde- 
pendence of each other, both as to the general order of 
their reasoning on the passages on which in common they 
rely, and as to the heads of argument which they select from 
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each of these passages. In a subject which has so often 
been traversed by controversialists, and in which the 
sources of argument, both on the Catholic and on the 
Protestant side, may well be supposed to have been 
exhausted, it is of course hard to expect even a semblance of 
originality, strictly so called; and, indeed, Mr. Allies’s work 
is avowedly but acompilation, adapted to popular use, from 
the scholastic lectures of the learned Jesuit Father Pas- 
saglia.* ‘And yet we cannot but regard both of these new 
Essays, and especially the former, as displaying great 
originality, not merely in the manner of treating the argu- 
—_ but even in the selection of the arguments them- 
selves. 

It will appear strange, too, that two authors writing 
on the same subject, without concert with each other, 
using the same common sources of information, adopting 
the same traditionary line of argument, and following the 
same established polemical precedents, should not in very 
many things have fallen into precisely the same track, and 
proved, upon the whole, little more than echoes of each 
other, or of some common original. And yet so itis. Not- 
withstanding the identity of their subject, the two works 
present but few points of resemblance ; and it is a curious 
testimony to the originality of both, that a reader fresh 
from the perusal of the first, may turn with undiminished 
interest to the second, as to a new and perfectly indepen- 
dent treatment of the same subject. 

Much of this, no doubt, is attributable to the different 
character of the writers themselves; but a great deal, too, 
is due to the unexhaustible fertility of the great subject 
which they treat in common. On the one hand, Dr. os 
ray has suggested and developed, with singular skill and 
felicity, more than one view of the argument from the 
celebrated passage of Matthew xvi., to which Mr. Allies 
has scarcely adverted, or, at most, has but incidentally 
alluded. On the other, the happiest and most successful 
portion of Mr. Allies’s work is that in which he discusses a 
class of arguments which Dr. Murray has professedly 
abstained from considering ;—those derived from what we 





* Caroli Passaglia, e Societate Jesu, in Romano Collegio Theo- 
logize Professoris, Commentarius de Prerogativis Beati Petri Apos- 
tolorum Principis, Auctoritate divinarum Literarum comprobatis. 
Ratisbonz : 1850. 
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may call the evidences supplied by the Scripture of the 
actual exercise, on St. Peter’s part, of a primacy above 
the other apostles. And even on those topics which they 
treat in common, each will be found to have taken distinct 
and independent views, and each will suggest particular 
points, or particular views of points, which are less clearly 
developed by the other. 

The great difference between them, however, consists in 
the manner of treating the evidence. Dr. Murray consi- 
ders each argument analytically, Mr. Allies more com- 
monly prefers to group them together ; and, even where he 
treats them separately, he dwells more on the general 
scope and bearing of the text, on its objects and its cir- 
cumstances, than on the absolute force of the words them- 
selves. As a searching critical investigation of these 
celebrated passages, often as they have been subjected to 
examination, we know no work which we could compare 
with that of Dr. Murray. As a popular essay upon the 
moral force of the argument to be derived from them, in 
their entirety, Mr. Allies’s volume is equally admirable. 

We must not be understood, however, as implying that 
Dr. Murray’s Essay on the Supremacy is not, in the best 
sense of the phrase, a popular book, and perfectly adapted 
even for the untheological reader. It is true that the 
author follows much more closely than is usual, in what is 
called popular theology, the really essential forms of scho- 
lastic reasoning. No schoolman of the most black letter 
age ever stated a question with more precision, or distin- 
guished with more subtlety what is essential to Catholic 
faith, from what is free to the discussion of the schools. 
No one has observed more religiously all that is vital in 
the forms of scholastic argumentation, or turned to more 
signal advantage the lucid order and method which, for an 
unbiassed mind, outweigh the baldness and dryness, at the 
expense of which these great qualities are too often pur- 
chased by the scholastics. But, nevertheless, the ease and 
simplicity of his language, the brilliancy of his style, the 
felicity of his illustrations, the manly and dignified energy 
of his manner, would suffice to impart a simple beauty of 
their own to forms far more inelegant, and to give anima- 
tion and vigour to the driest skeleton that ever issued 
from the workshop of the schools. We have had occasion 
already to express our admiration of this singularly happy 
union of gualities in many other of Dr. Murray’s essays. 
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But it is especially remarkable in the present volumes, not 
only in the Essay on the Primacy, but also in those on 
“Infallibility,”’ ‘‘ Reason and Faith,’’ and above all, that 
on “‘ Equivocation and Mental Reservation.”’ 

We shall be able, however, to illustrate the varieties of 
method and style which characterize these two able writers, 
by placing them both in contrast with the flippant but 
superficial reasonings of the bishop of Salisbury. 

We will not dwell upon the argument from the twenty- 
second chapter of St. Luke, and the charge of ‘‘ confirming 
his brethren,’’ which is there entrusted to St. Peter. This 
most striking and important passage is not only passed 
over in silence by the Protestant advocate, but is equiva- 
lently declared ‘‘ incapable of being wrested by any inge- 
nuity so as to support such a pretension.’? Now we can 
hardly explain to ourselves how any controversialist of the 
most ordinary information, could possibly be ignorant that 
this passage not only is used by every Catholic writer, as 
one of the main evidences of the primacy of St. Peter, 
(and especially of his ‘‘ Primacy of Faith,’’) but is, more- 
over, the great stronghold of the ultramontane school, and 
their leading argument, as well of the papal infallibility, as 
of all the cognate privileges of the supremacy. There is 
not a single ultramontane divine, from the first to the last, 
—from Bellarmine to Passagiia—who has not pressed it 
into service. ‘The later writers particularly, and those with 
whom we should expect a Protestant controversialist to be 
most familiar,—Roccaberti, Lupus, Zaccaria, the two 
Ballerini, Muzzarelli, Cappellari, (afterward Gregory XVI.) 
even Perrone, (and his views and opinions, at all events, 
might have been learned at second-hand, from Palmer’s 
Treatise on the Church ;)—all these place the passage 
from Luke xxii. so undisguisedly in the very front of their 
array of argument, that we can hardly imagine any one pre- 
suming to speak, much more to write upon the subject, 
and yet soignorant of its very rudiments as not to be 
aware of the importance attached to this passage by them 
all. We would gladly place before our readers the full and 
elaborate chapter which Dr. Murray has devoted to the 
elucidation of this text. But it is too long to be extracted 
entire, and the force of the argument would be diminished 
by any curtailment. 

We prefer to turn to the still more celebrated passage 
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from Matt. xvi. On this passage the bishop of Salisbury 
contents himself with the following flippant commentary : 


“ Suffice it to say, as to the first and more important passage, 
that in its terms it expresses not the actual conferring of a gift 
at the time itself, but a promise of it at some future time—a 
promise which in a following chapter is repeated to the Apostles 
collectively in the very same words which in this passage describe 
its practical effect when it is said by our Lord: ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.”—NMatt. xviii. 18.) 
And, if we look further for the fulfilment of this promise, we find 
it nowhere made to St. Peter apart from the other apostles, but 
to him in common with them in the solemn words recorded in 
John xx. 22, 23: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins ye 
remit they are remitted to them, and whosesoever sins ye retain 
they are retained.’ ”’—Sermon, p. 18. 


It is difficult to imagine special pleading like this—so 
shallow and so patent—compatible with even a shadow of 
good faith. The writer begins by suppressing what he could 
hardly have avoided knowing to be the strongest and most 
vital portion of the argument; and he gets rid of the rest 
by a palpable evasion. The promise addressed to Peter 
contains three parts, expressed by three distinct meta- 
om ;—(1) that of the Rock on which the Church was to 

e built, and against which the gates of hell should never 
prevail ;—(2) that of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
—(3) that of the power of binding and loosing. Now of 
these the bishop of Salisbury coolly passes by the first and 
second altogether; and he quietly disposes of the third by 
representing it as embodying the whole substance of our 
Lord’s promise to Peter. We are bound to add, however, 
that in this suppression, gross and unjustifiable as it is, his 
Lordship’s good faith has at least this defence, that the 
suppression is not for him original. He is in this but an 
echo of Barrow and of the entire body of Anti-Roman 
controversialists, inconsistent as the proceeding may 
appear with the professions as to the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Murray has formally anticipated this objection, 
and replies to it at length, (Vol. iv. pp. 218, and foll.) 
detailing with all that clearness and precision by which 
every emanation from his pen is distinguished, the plain 
and striking points of difference between the four distinct 
promises made to Peter alone, and the one promise (made 
to_him also alone, but) made to him in common with the 
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other apostles. We can only afford space for the latter 
portion of his reply to Barrow’s objection, which, of course 
bears equally upon the repetition of it in the bishop’s 
Sermon. 


“The power of binding and loosing, which was given to all the 
Apostles together, was, on a different occasion, given specially and 
individually to Peter, and specially and individually to him alone. 
He therefore received what no other Apostle received, nor all the 
rest together without him. For, as the power of binding and loos- 
ing, in the way in which it was conferred upon the twelve, made 
them the supreme ruling body over the whole Church, so, being 
conferred on Peter individually in exactly the same manner, in 
words of exactly the same import, it made him the supreme ruling 
individual over the whole. If twelve men are appointed in a body 
as officers over a newly formed regiment, and one of their number, 
and he alone, receives a distinct appointment as officer over the 
regiment, is it not plain that he has received not merely an hono- 
rary title, but a real power which no other officer has received ? 
Is it not plain that while the twelve in a body are the heads of the 
regiment, he and he alone is the head of it? This is not the way 
in which appointments are actually made among men, whether in 
Church or State—the form of the institution of the Episcopate 
being in this respect peculiar—and therefore our minds, accus- 
tomed to take what we see as the type of our conceptions, do not at 
once take in the new idea in all its completeness and reality. It is 
necessary for us to abstract from those aspects in the every-day 
realities about us, which make the difference between them and the 
reality under consideration. Undoubtedly if a number of officers 
or magistrates or rulers of any kind, were appointed by competent 
authority over any body of subjects, as the Apostles were appointed 
over the whole Church, and if one of their number received the 
same specific appointment, distinct from his fellow-rulers, which 
St. Peter received distinct from the other Apostles—if such a thing 
occurred, undoubtedly men would at once interpret the relative 
jurisdictions of the one specially constituted ruler and of the rest, 
as I have interpreted the relative jurisdiction of St. Peter and of 
the Apostles, nor would it enter any one’s mind to understand the 
matter otherwise. 

“The power of binding and loosing is the only power conferred 
on the Apostles together, and conferred, in the same form of words 
or under the same image, separately on Peter alone. But the same 
principle applies to all that was given separately to Peter, and 
given to the Apostles collectively, whether given on both occasions 
in the same form or not.”—Irish Miscellany, vol. iv., pp. 225—7. 


A still more curious specimen of the flippant, we had 
almost said petulant, style of criticism, by which the 
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bishop disposes of the Catholic evidences of the promises 
of St. Peter, is to be found in this passage in which he 
deals with the argument from our Lord’s charge to St. 
Peter, John xxi. to “feed His lambs,” and “ His sheep.” 
He thinks it quite enough to say of this passage that 
‘touching as it is, as a record of our Lord’s loving com- 
passion towards His fellow servant, no one, he presumes, 
would say that in itself it describes an office which did not 
belong to the other apostles as well as to St. Peter.” 
And of both he asserts, that ‘‘ we may safely assert, that 
according to any interpretation which can be put upon 
them, they do not declare in any precise terms more than 
some especial honour and dignity to be ascribed to St. 
Peter ; a claim which may be freely conceded without at all 
affecting the question of his supremacy or power, or of 
any superior privilege over the other apostles in respect of 
the delivery of doctrinal truth.”’ (P. 20.) 

We cannot deny ourselves the gratification of contras- 
ting with this superficial gloss of our Lord’s words the 
full and searching criticism of their true import and signi- 
fication, contained in Dr. Murray’s most able argument 
upon the passage. We must confine ourselves to one 
single point, that in which he investigates the meaning 
of the metaphor, as employed both in the Scriptures and 
in profane writers. 


“The words to feed—to tend as a shepherd—to be a shepherd, occur 
in the Scriptures, in both literal and metaphorical senses. When- 
ever they are used metaphorically and of men, in reference to men, 
that is, whenever a man is said, in a metaphorical sense, to be a 
shepherd of men, to feed or tend them as a shepherd, it is thereby 
invariably signified that he has authority over them ; and if he be 
the one shepherd, of course that he has supreme jurisdiction over 
them. The sovereignty of God, of the Messias, of earthly mon- 
archs, was thus designated, 

«Then all the tribes of Israel came to David in Hebron, saying: 
Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh; moreover yesterday also 
and the day before, when Saul was king over us, thou wast he that 
did lead out and bring in Israel, and the Lord said to thee: Thou 
shalt feed (xouavess) my people Israel, and thou shalt be prince 
(ers yyoumevoy) over Israel.’—II. Kings, v. 1, 2. The same Para- 
lipom., xi. 2. See also II. Kings, vii. 7; I. Paralip., xvii. 6. 

“««The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my son, this day have I 
begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the Gentiles for 
thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
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sion. Thou shalt rule (zoimavecs) them with a rod of iron, and 
shalt break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.’"—Psalm ii. 7, etc. 

“The Lord ruleth (woawec) me, and I shall want nothing.’ 
—Psalm xxii. 1, 

«**Save, O Lord, thy people, and bless thy inheritance; and feed 
— Vulg. ‘rule’) them, and exalt them for ever.’—Psalm 
xxvii. 9. 

“For this is God, our God unto eternity, and for ever and 
ever; he shall rule us for evermore.’ (womaver yuas es tous 
awvas)—Psalm xlvii. 15. 

“« He chose his servant David, and took him from the flocks of 
sheep... to feed (xocuacvew) Jacob his servant, and Israel his in- 
heritance ; and he fed (erocuavev) them in the innocence of his 
heart.’—Psalm Ixxvii. 70, ete. 

“*Give ear, O thou that rulest (art the shepherd of—6 zormua- 
vwv) Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a sheep.’—Psalm Ixxix. 2. 

“ «Behold the Lord God shall come with strength, and his arm 
shall rule...... He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.’ (&s zouuyv 
Toyaver 70 Tomviov avrov)—ZJsaias xl. 10, 11. 

“ «And I will give you pastors (7omevas) according to my own 
heart, and they shall feed you with knowledge and doctrine.’ («ae 
Totmavovoew Vmas Totpmavovtes met’ emiatnuns)—Jeremias iii. 15. 


Thus saith the Lord, write this man barren...... for there shall not 
be a man of his seed that shall sit upon the throne of David, and 
have power any more in Juda. Wo to the pastors (vomeves) that 
destroy and tear the sheep of my pasture. Therefore, thus saith 
the Lord the God of Israel to the pastors that feed (o:uawovtas) 
my people, You have scattered my flock......I will set up pastors 
over them, and they shall feed them (woimevas oc roipayovaw avzovs) 
orawes And I will raise up to David a just branch, and a king shall 
reign (kat Baowdevoec Bacthevs)’—Jeremias xxii. 28, etc. ; xxiii. 
1, etc. 

“Prophesy concerning the shepherds (wocmevas) of Israel..... 
Wo to the shepherds of Israel that feed (Aockover) themselves : 
should not the flocks be fed (Bocxove:) by the shepherds...... My 
flock you do not feed (fooxeve) ...... I will feed (Booxyow) my sheep 
and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God......And I 
will set up one servant over them, and he shall feed them, even my 
servant David: he shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd, 
And I[ the Lord will be their God, and my servant David the prince 
in the midst of them. (Kat avactyow em’ avtovs motmeva eva, Kae 
TWotmavet avtovs, tov Sovrov pov Aauid, Kat eotat avtTwy Tolunv; Kat 
eyw Kuptos ecopat avtots ets Geov, kat Aavid apxwy ev meow avtwy).” 
I might quote the whole chapter in full, for every verse of it shows 
in the clearest manner that the idea of shepherd of men involved 
that of general authority, superintendence, etc. 

“In Michgas, v. 2, etc., occurs the celebrated prophecy regard- 
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ing the Messias. ‘And thou Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one 
among the thousands of Juda. Outof thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be the ruler (apxovza) in Israel: and his going 
forth is from the beginning, from the days of eternity...... And he 
shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord («ac romave to mou 
puiov)’—See Matthew ii, 6. 

«Feed (momawve) thy people with thy rod, the flock of thy 
inheritance.’—WMicheas vii. 14. 

“See also Zacharias, xi., etc., etc., etc. 

«««Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops to rule the Church (7opawew 
tqv exxdyarav) of God,’—Acts xx. 28, 

“Feed (owavate) the flock of God which is among you, taking 
care [of it] not by constraint, but willingly.'—I. Peter v. 2. 

«“« And she brought a man-child, who was to rule (romavev) all 
nations with an iron rod.’—Apoc. xii. 5. See also xix. 15 etc. etc. 

‘The word shepherd is frequently used with a similar metapho- 
rical import in both the Old and New Testament. It is now unne- 
cessary to quote farther, as the usage of Scripture language in 
respect of this metaphor must be abundantly evident from the 
citations already made. We have seen that to be the shepherd of 
men is, everywhere, to be the ruler of men; that the authority of 
prophets, of kings, and even of the Deity himself, is constantly 
symbolized by this metaphor. To appoint Peter, therefore, to be 
the shepherd of the whole Church, is to appoint him to be ruler and 
pastor of the whole Church. 

‘The use of this metaphor was not so common among the ancient 
Greeks, and still less among the Romans. This, no doubt, arose 
partly from the fact, that the nomadic life which formerly prevailed 
in the East, and to this day prevails in several parts of Asia, was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. It arose also from the fact, 
that in the East, the head of the tribe was also a shepherd, possess- 
ing immense flocks, as we see in the case of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Hence, and a!so because of his relationship with the mem- 
bers of the tribe, and from other circumstances, his sway was 
regarded as of a paternal and pastoral kind ; and his cruelties and 
other violations of duty were represented as violations of the office 
of a good shepherd. On the contrary, regal authority in Greece 
and Rome was the prize of superior cleverness or brute force, and 
had nothing of the father or shepherd associated in idea with it. 
So that the word (rvpavvos), which was frequently used to signify 
an absolute sovereign, signified also a tyrant; and from it our word 
tyrant is derived. Nevertheless, in the most ancient of Greek wri- 
ters—at that period when the traces of oriental imagery and 
phraseology were less faint than in after times—we find the meta- 
phor not unfrequently used. Thus— 

“ Agamemnon is called the shepherd of the people: ‘Qs dato, 
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veewv Ayapenvova romcva Nawy,—I]. II. 2438. So also IV. 414: 
XIX. 35, 251: Odyss., 1V. 532: XIV. 497. : 

“ Menelaus—By de dia zpopaxwv’ repr yap Se momen Nawy.—Tl., V. 
566. So also 570. Odyss. IV. 24. 

“ Atreus—Avtap 0 dute Teoyr owe’ Atpet roper Aawy,—I1., IT. 105. 

“ Nestor—O. © emavestycay, meovto te tomen Nawy,—Z1., II. 85. 
So also XXIII. 411: Odyss., XV. 151. 

“‘Achilles—DlatpoxXos ri Axryi TapioTato Toevte Aawy.—Il., xVI. Z. 
So also XIX. 386. 

** Hector— 


XXII. 277. 

“ Aineas— Hee, kar ev orn Pcoor pevos Bare wopen Nawv.—Il, V, 513. 
So also XX. 110. 

“As to modern usage, we deal very sparingly in metaphors of 
this kind, nor are kings or other civil rulers to us, any more than 
they were to the ancient Romans, in the light of fathers or shep- 
herds. Moreover, the office of shepherd, so highly honourable 
among the ancient Eastern nations, is with us purely menial. 
Hence, it is not to be wondered at, that we do not use this meta- 
phor in speaking of regal or other exalted power. The only public 
office, with which, in our minds, is associated the idea of shepherd 
or father, is the priesthood, We call bishops and others who have 
the care of souls, pastors; though, as I have already remarked, 
the word is really no longer metaphorical, and coming to us in the 
consecrated traditional language of earlier times, rather witnesses 
to the former use of the metaphor, than furnishes an example of 
its modern use.”—Irish Miscellany, vol. iv. pp. 87—94. 


We pass over that portion of the argument in which it 
is shown that our Lord’s charge to ‘‘ feed His lambs and 
Ilis sheep,” implies a commission embracing all the mem- 
bers of His Church, in order to make room for one other 
extract. The Bishop of Salisbury contends that even 
admitting ‘‘ that St. Peter in his own person had, beyond 
question, these attributes of pre-eminence and form which 
are claimed for him,”’ it must still be held that ‘‘ these are 
personal gifts.”’ The question still remains, he contends, 
whether St. Peter either ‘‘ transmitted them to his suc- 
cessors, or was empowered so to do;’’ and on this point 
he holds that there is not one word in Scripture on which 
such a supposition can be made to rest. (p. 22.) We shall 
not offer any apology for the length of the extract which 
we propose to place in contrast with this hardy assertion, 
We offer it not alone for the sake of the light which it 
throws upon this most important branch of the controversy 
—the permanency of the institution of the Primacy, but also 


AXX ovtis edvvycato Tomeva Nawy 


Ovtaca ovde Batew.—l., XIV. 423. Soalso XV. 262: 
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and perhaps even more, as an illustration of the beauty 
and harmony of the Scriptural evidence of Catholic truth, 
and of the fearlessness with which a Catholic controver- 
sialist may pursue to their most hidden depths the investi- 
gation of those passages in which the great dogmas of faith 
have been delivered, not only without fear of discovering 
consequences at variance with the doctrine which they in- 
volve, but even with a perfect confidence that this doctrine 
will but meet the sure, and more harmonious confirma- 
tion, in proportion to the fulness of the development of 
the Scripture argument on which it is based. 

After having explained the several arguments for St. 
Peter’s Primacy contained in the celebrated passage of 
Matt. xvi., Dr. Murray proceeds to prove from a considera- 
tion of the office such as it is described in that passage, 
that it was designed by our Lord ‘‘ to remain permanently 
and for ever in the Church.’”’ It will be seen that his 
argument is nothing more than a development of the natu- 
ral force and meaning of the passage employed by our 
Lord in addressing St. Peter. 


‘First: The image of Rock under which this supremacy is 
symbolized indicates permanency in the most forcible manner. 
The supremacy was, as we have seen, instituted by our Lord as an 
office, the supreme office in the Church. Peter, as invested with 
that office, was the Rock of the Church. It was not the flesh and 
bones of Peter that were the Rock; nor were his faith and love and 
other like supernatural endowments alone; it was moreover his 
Primacy. And this Primacy, typified by the Rock, must be a 
stable, enduring, unfailing thing ; not to die with Peter, and follow 
his flesh and bones into the grave. 

“Seconpty : That the Church of Christ was designed to be not a 
temporary, provisional institution, like the Church of the Old Law, 
but a permanent institution to last to the end of the world, is a 
proposition, I presume, admitted by every class of Protestants to 
whom the present Essay would address itself. It is proved clearly 
from the very text before us, and from innumerable other parts of 
the Old and New Testaments: e. g. ‘In the days of those kingdoms 
the God of Heaven will set up a kingdom that shall never be 
destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be delivered up to another 
people: and it shall break in pieces and shall consume all these 
kingdoms, and itself shall stand for ever ’—Dan. ii. 44. ‘Behold 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world ’"— 
Matth, xxviii. 20. ‘I will ask the Father, and he shall give you 
another Paraclete, that he may abide with you for ever "—John, 
xiv. 16: etc., etc. But I may here take the proposition for granted, 
without further argument. 
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“Now the Rock is here represented as essential to the Church ; 
just as essential to the existence of the Church, as the ground on 
which a house is built is to the existence of the house. Let the 
former be taken away, let it fail, and the latter instantly falls. 
The sovereign authority, the Primacy of Peter, is what the rock 
typifies. Consequently, as the Church is to last for ever, it is to 
last for ever. 

“TuirDLy: The constitution of the Church, as fashioned and 
established by God, was destined to be unchangeable. He alone is 
the architect and builder and maker of the Church—‘ J will build 
my Church ’—‘ The head Christ, from whom the whole body (zav to 
owna) being compacted andj fitly joined together ’"—Zphes. iv. 15, 
16; etc., etc. It is not in man’s power to alter God’s institutions, 
any more than it is in man’s power to alter God’s law—indeed they 
are his law. Man’s alterations in God’s work, are not God’s work, 
nor recognized by him. ‘Every plant which my Heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up’— Matth. xv. 13. 

‘But it has been proved that the Primatial office is a part of 
the constitution of the Church as moulded and established by 
Christ. Therefore the Primacy was designed to be perpetuated in 
the Church. 

‘“‘Fourtuty: We have proved that the Primacy was established 
for the support and defence of the Church : that it is through the 
Rock that the Church is to receive and retain her strength. But 
the Church was manifestly designed by God to be always strong 
and secure. Therefore the root and principle of her strength and 
security were always to remain with her. 

“ Firruty: In continuation of the same, the Church is to be for 
ever at war with the ‘ Gates of Hell:’ between her, and the Devil, 
and the World, and the Flesh, there can never be peace or com- 
promise. The Church is always victorious over these enemies : 
and we have proved that she is victorious because she is built on 
the Rock. From the Rock, through the Rock, by the Rock, she 
triumphs : as she triumphs always and for ever, therefore she has 
the Rock with her always and for ever. 

“Sixruty: We have proved that the Rock was established for 
the purpose of imparting unity to the Church. On the Rock, 
through the Rock, she is unrent, undivided, not two churches, or 
many churches, but one Church—‘ I will build my Church,’ not my 
churches, not my divisions or parts of a church, but My Cuurcu. 

“ But the Church was destined to be always One, as she came 
from the hands of her Maker. ‘As thou hast sent me into the 
world, I also have sent them into the world. And for them do I 
sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth. And 
not for them only do I pray, for them also who through their word 
shall believe in me; that they all (ravzes) may be one, as thou, 
Father, in me, and 1 in thee; that they also may be one in us, that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
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thou hast given me, I have given to them, that they may be one, 
as we also are one: I in them, and thou in me; that they may be 
made perfect in one (reTeXerwpevor evs ev); and the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast also loved me’— 
John, xvii. 18, etc. 

“Here we see that the unity for which Christ prayed was the 
unity of the whole Church; a unity of the most perfect kind, 
likened to the unity of the Divine Persons in one God ; a unity so 
resplendent in the Church, that the world would see therein a 

roof of the divine origin of the Church, and of her sanctity; a unity 
which Christ characterized in such strong words, and so earnestly 
prayed for ; a unity which was to be the mark of his Church; a 
unity which he therefore designed to be perpetual in his Church. 
I am not now discussing, I should rather suppose, the unity of the 
Church, as destined to be permanent ; and therefore I abstain from 
further observations on it. 
‘ Therefore the Rock, which is the principle of this unity destined 
to be perpetual, was itself destined to be perpetual. 

“ Seventuty: The Primacy was instituted not for Peter’s individual 
behoof, but for the benefit of the universal Church. It was indeed 
conferred on him in preference to the other Apostles, on account 
of his preéminent merits ; just as a civil office is conferred on one 
man rather than another, on account of his superior fitness, but is not 
created for his aggrandizement, but for the common weal. That 
the office of Primacy was not created for Peter’s aggrandizement, 
but for the common good of the Church, is manifest. 

“J, From the nature of the thing. It is prima facie infinitely 
improbable that an office of such enormous magnitude would be 
established as the simple reward of the merits, however eminent, of 
any individual. Public offices of authority, especially of high and 
extensive authority, involve in their very idea the simple relation 
of the welfare of those over whom the authority is to be exercised. 
The creation of such an office for the primary or secondary purpose 
of rewarding individual services, jars with our conceptions of wise 
and just government. The ruler is for the people, not the people 
for him. I do not assert that it is absolutely repugnant in God to 
establish such an office for such end. But cerfainly when we have 
the simple establishment of the office, we are, as a matter of course, 
to understand it as for the common good, unless the contrary were 
clearly stated. 

“II. I know of no instance in the whole Bible, and I am quite 
sure—as sure as I can be without examining the whole Bible for 
the specific purpose of ascertaining this point—that there is no 
instance of God or any of his divinely-commissioned delegates 
having created any office of jurisdiction for any individual’s recom- 
pense. On the contrary, we see everywhere that offices of power 
are established directly and exclusively for the public good. Thus, 
‘If thy brother shall offend against thee, go, and rebuke him 
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between him and thee alone. If he shall hear thee, thou shalt gain 
thy brother. And if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more......And if he will not hear them, tell the Church...... 
Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind om Earth, etc.—All 
power is given to me in Heaven and in Earth; going therefore, 
teach ye all nations, etc.—Go ye into the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved, etc.—You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and have appointed you, that you should go, and should bring 
forth fruit, etc.—Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them, etc. (MJatth. xviii. xxviii. Mark, xvi. John, xv. xx.; etc.) 

“ Here the express object of the institution and conferring of these 
various powers, is to gain a brother, to bring to the faith, to cleanse 
from sin, etc. 

“III. The very words in which our Lord confers the Primacy 
show distinctly the end of its establishment—to secure and con- 
solidate the Church; which I have already explained at such 
length as to render any further exposition or application un- 
necessary. 

“If then the office of the Primacy was established for the good 
of the universal Church; for the preservation of it, as we have 
seen, in its integrity and unity; there is no further and more 
explicit declaration required to signify to us its perpetuity. This 
follows from the nature of the thing. The Primacy was for the 
Church as founded : tne Apostolate, as such, was for the Church as 
being founded, for the founding of the Church. As the latter would, 
from the nature of the thing, not pass beyond the original founders: 
so the former would, from the nature of the thing, continue as it 
began. Indeed, the Primacy would be more necessary after the 
Apostles had departed; and would naturally not come into full 
operation until after their departure. The Primacy was established 
for the good of the Church; and, as the good of the Church 
requires this office at all times, not only as much as in the 
Apostolic age, but far more, it was therefore to last for all time.” — 
Irish Annual Miscellany, vol. iii. pp. 319-327. 


The length to which these extracts have run leaves us 
but small space for Mr. Allies’s work, although, as we 
have already said, it may be regarded as almost an entirely 
independent treatment of the subject. It would be easy to 
produce from the portions of his volume, in which the texts 
from Matt. xvi., Luke xxii., and John xxi., are discussed, 
many various illustrations of the copiousness and variety 
of the evidences upon the Catholic side, by exhi- 
biting the different arguments drawn from each of the 
texts, by the two writers, and the different method in 
which each has developed them. But we prefer to devote 
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the space which remains at our disposal to one particular 
portion of the argument which Mr. Allies alone has 
treated, and to which we have already referred. We are 
the more induced to do so, because it is a portion of the 
evidence in favour of St. Peter’s Primacy, to which the 
Bishop of Salisbury has not once alluded, but rather, by 
implication, has altogether excluded from the case. 

The argument in favour of St. Peter’s Primacy to which 
we refer, is that which is supplied by the history of its 
actual exercise contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We must allow Mr. Allies himself to introduce the 
question. 


“Take it as a still doubtful hypothesis whether there exist 
evangelical testimonies of Peter’s institution to be head and chief 
of the Apostles. What needs it to turn this hypothesis into cer- 
tainty? What should we expect of Peter, if he really had received 
from Christ the charge of leading the other Apostles? What but 
that he should never follow, but always be at the head; should 
close dissensions, weigh and terminate controversies, punish 
emergent offences, maintain the general discipline, give the sup- 
port of his counsel and authority in need, and leave undone none 
of those functions which accompany the office of head and supreme 
ruler? Hence it is plain that there are two ways, the one absolute, 
the other hypothetical, by which a decisive judgment may be drawn 
from the history of the Acts, as to whether Peter’s Primacy was 
instituted in the Gospels. Critics and philosophers are perpetually 
using both these tests. Thus, the former, ‘if a certain work— 
say the epistles of the martyr Ignatius—be genuine, it ought to 
contain certain characteristics. But it does contain these, and so 
is genuine.’ Or absolutely, ‘a certain work, the Epistles of 
Ignatius, contains all which we should expect in a genuine work, 
therefore it is genuine,’ The latter infer, ‘If bodies be moved by 
the law of gravitation, they would pass through a certain space 
under such and such a condition. But this they do, and accord- 
ingly are moved by gravitation,’ Or absolutely, ‘Bodies left to 
themselves pass through space under such conditions as they would 
follow, if impelled by gravitation. Accordingly they are so im~- 
pelled.’ Now in the parallel case, ‘If Christ in the Gospel pre- 
ordained a form of Church government, which gathered up the 
supreme power and visible headship into Peter’s hands, the exercise 
of such insti(ution ought to be found in the Acts. But it is so found. 
Therefore,’ &c.—or again, ‘No one would expect certain acts 
from Peter, unless he were the head of all the Apostles ; and all 
would fairly expect those acts of Peter, if they recognised him as 
so set over all by Christ. Now in the general history of the 
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Apostles we find such acts recorded of Peter, and that not partially, 
here and there, but in a complete series.” St. Peter, p. 116—7. 


Mr. Allies proceeds, in a long and most interesting 
chapter, (the fifth,) to detail the examples of this exercise 
of the Primacy on St. Peter’s part, and its recognition on 
the part of the historian, as well as of the other Apostles 
themselves. It is plain that this is a species of argument - 
to which it is impossible to do justice by any summary. 
We can but indicate the heads. It is right to state that 
he considers only that portion of the Acts (the first twelve 
chapters) which may be regarded as a history of the Apos- 
tles in common, in contradistinction to the latter portion, 
which is a history of St. Paul alone. 

Now, in a detailed investigation of this portion of the 
history, Mr. Allies deduces a general, but forcible argument 
from the frequency and prominency of the mention of St. 
Peter; from the leading part assigned to him; from the 
fact that he is mentioned directly, and the other Apostles 
but obliquely and subordinately to him; from his answering 
for them all; from his acts and speeches alone being 
recorded in full; in a word,—from the first part of the Acts 
being substantially a history of St. Peter, that he must 
have been regarded by the historian as invested with the 
headship over the body of the Apostles. 

We shal! content ourselves with the last of the heads to 
which we have alluded in the above summary. 


“ Hence ; as the Gospel may be called the history of Christ, so 
this first part of the Acts may be called the history of Peter; for 
as Christ occupies each page of the Gospels, so Peter here. No- 
thing can be more emphatic or more just than S. Chrysostome’s 
words: ‘Behold him making his rounds on every side, and the 
first to be found ; when an Apostle was to be chosen, he was the 
first ; when the Jews were to be told that they were not drunken ; 
when the lame man was to be healed ; when the multitude was to 
be addressed, he is before the rest; when they had to do with the 
rulers, it is he ; when with Ananias, when healings took place from 
the shadow, still it is he. Where there was danger, it is he, and 
where there was dispensation ; but when all is tranquil, they act 
in common, He sought not the greater honour. But again, when 
miracles are to be worked, he comes forth before the rest.’ What 
can prove Peter’s pre-eminence if this does not? But his words on 
another occasion deserve mention. Alluding to the title ‘ Acts of 
the Apostles,’ which seems to promise their common history, he 
observes, ‘Yet if you search accurately, the first part of the book 
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exhibits Peter’s miracles and teaching, but little on the part of the 
other Apostles ; and after this the whole account is spent on Paul.’ 
But he adds, ‘How are they the acts of all the Apostles? Because, 
according to Paul, when one member is glorified, all the members 
are glorified with it, the historian did not entitle them, the Acts of 
Peter and of Paul, but the Acts of the Apostles; the promise of 
the writer includes them all.’ Now every one must feel the very 
high distinction given to Paul in the latter part of the book, when 
the historian turns away from the general history of the Church to 
record his particular labours, in which, no doubt, the object was 
to show the progress of the Church among the Gentiles; but with 
regard to the part which is common to the whole Church, another 
thought is suggested. The history of what Peter taught and did, 
to build up and extend the Church, is considered the common his- 
tory of the Apostles, and so inscribed as their Acts. But can this 
be called an accwrate expression, unless Peter had been the head of 
the Apostles? It is very plain that the acts of a head are imputed 
to the whole body ; toacollege of brethren, what its chief executes ; 
to a city or kingdom, the deeds of its prince. But it is not plain 
how this can be, if the actor be one of a number, and do not exceed 
his brethren in honour or dignity. Therefore the Acts of Peter 
could be called, generally, the Acts of the Apostles, only because 
they were considered the Acts of their head.”—St. Peter, p. 120—2. 


But the main force of Mr. Allies’s argument is drawn 
from the special acts of authority attributed to Peter ; from 
his prominence in the election of the new Apostle, in the 
working of miracles; from his presiding over all the suc- 
cessive steps in the propagation of the Church; from his 
receiving the Gentiles in the person of Cornelius; from 
his exercising supreme judicial power over Ananias ; from 
his exercising supreme visitatorial power, “‘ visiting all,”’ 
“throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria ;” 
(Acts ix., 31;) from the part assigned to him in the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem ; and especially from the view taken of all 
these acts by the early Fathers and commentators on the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

One of these points must suffice as a sample of them all. 
We shall take the first—St. Peter’s part in the election of 
an Apostle. 


“The history in the Acts tells us that Peter alone spoke on tho 
subject of substituting a fresh Apostle for Judas; Peter alone 
proved from Scripture the necessity of the election, defined the 
conditions of eligibility, and appointed the mode of election, and 
presided over and directed the whole transaction. 

“ For Luke begins thus: ‘In those days,’ the interval between the 
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Ascension and Pentecost, ‘ Peter rising up in the midst of the 
brethren, said.’ Here the important prerogative of initiation is 
shown to belong to Peter, and by the phrase, ‘in the midst of the 
brethren,’ or ‘disciples,’—which is often used of Christ in respect 
of the Apostles—his pre-eminence over the disciples is shown. 
‘ Brethren, it behoved that the Scripture should be fulfilled which 
the Holy Ghost spoke before by the mouth of David, concerning 
Judas, who was the leader of them who apprehended Jesus, who 
was numbered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry,’ 
that is, of the Apostolate. Then having mentioned the miserable 
end of the traitor, he applies to him the prophecy: ‘For it is 
written in the Book of Psalms, ‘ Let his habitation become deso- 
late, and let there be none to dwell therein :’ and,’ adding another 
prophecy from another Psalm, ‘his bishopric let another take.’ ’ 
Whence he concludes, ‘ Wherefore of these men who have com- 
panied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus came in and went 
out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, until the day 
wherein He was taken up from us, one of these must be made a 
witness with us of His resurrection.’ In these words Peter plainly 
points out the necessity of the matter in question, confirms it by the 
Holy Scriptures, speaking in the character of their highest inter- 
preter, and as the appointed teacher of all; and, while proposing 
it to their deliberation, yet requires their consent ; for the phrase, 
‘wherefore one must,’ means, ‘I am not proposing what may be 
done or left undone, but declaring and prescribing what is to be 
done.’ So he determines the conditions of eligibility, and the form 
of election. Whereupon his hearers—‘the number of persons 
together about an hundred and twenty’—instantly agree unani- 
mously to Peter’s proposition, follow its conditions, and complete 
the election. 

‘‘No one can reflect on the above without concluding, that if 
Peter presided over the rest by the authority of a divinely chosen 
headship, no course could be more becoming, both for Peter and 
for the disciples, than this ; and if, on the contrary, Peter was only 
one out of many, not having yet even received the Pentecostal gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and had been entrusted by Christ with no pre- 
eminent office in the ministry, nothing could be more unfitting for 
both. We have therefore to infer that Peter ‘stood in the midst 
of the disciples,’ as a superior among inferiors, not as an equal 
among equals, and conceived that the charge of supplying an 
Apostle, and filling up an Apostolic college, belonged in chief to 
himself, because he and they alike were conscious, that he was the 
steward set in chief over the Lord’s family. 

“ But, clear as this is on the face of the narration itself, fresh 
light is shed on it by the fact that S. Chrysostome observed and 
recorded this very conclusion. For why did Peter alone arise ? 
Why was he the first and the only one to speak? ‘ Both as fervent, 
and as one entrusted by Christ with the flock, and as the first of the choir, 
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he ever first begins to speak.” Why does he allege prophecy ? 
First, that he may not seem with human counsel ‘ to attempt a 
great matter, and one fitted for Christ :’ next to imitate his Mas- 
ter, ‘he always reasons from the Scriptures.’ ‘Why did he not 
singly ask of Christ to give him some one in the place of Judas ?” 
Because ‘ Peter had now improved,’ and overcome his natural dis- 
position. But ‘might not Peter by himself have elected? Certainly: 
but he does not so, that he may uot seem partial.’ ‘ Why does he 
communicate this to them,’ the whole number of the names ? 
‘ That the matter may not be contested, nor they fall into strife : 
for’ (he alludes to the contention of the Apostles for the primacy,) 
if this had happened to themselves, much more would it to the 
others,’ that is, the candidates to succeed Judas. Then he points 
out to our admiration ‘Peter doing this with common consent, 
nothing with authority, nothing with lordship,’ where we must 
note that the abuse of a power is only to be feared from one who 
really has that power. For again he says, ‘he first acts with au- 
thority in the matter, as having himself all put into his hands, for 
to him Christ said, ‘And thou in thy turn one day confirm thy 
brethren.’ ”—St. Peter, p. 122—5. 


Nothing can be more forcible than Mr. Allies’s summary 
conclusion from all these facts taken collectively. 


“The four points just mentioned may be reduced to a triple 
authority, a Primacy magisterial, judicial, and legislative. Let us 
take in at one glance what has been said of Peter in regard to each 
of these. 

“As to the magisterial, or power of authoritative teaching, and 
general administration, Peter is constantly taking the lead, he is 
the mouthpiece of the Apostles: he alone, or he first, by teaching 
plants the Churches; he alone, or he in chief, completes them 
when planted ; he it is who by divine revelation given to himself, 
discloses to the rest the dispensation of God ; and he in words full 
of power sets forth to these assembled in council the course which 
they are to pursue. 

“‘ As to the judicial, none other judgments are found in that por- 
tion of the Acts which contains the history of the whole Church, 
save those of which he was either the sole or the chief author. 
Alone he took cognisance of Ananias and Sapphira, and alone 
he punished them. And Simon he censured in chief, and excom- 
municated. 

“ As to the legislative, Peter alone promulged the law as to receiv- 
ing the Gentiles; alone he prescribed that for abrogating the 
Mosaic ceremonial ordinances ; and he was the chief author of the 
decree which expressed in terms his*own previous act,and was 
put forth in common by the Apostles and Ancients. 

“ Again, compare the institution of the Primacy with its exercise. 
Its institution consisted in three things. 1, That Peter was named 
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by Christ the foundation of the Church, with whom its whole fabric 
was most intimately to cohere, and from whom it should derive 
visible unity and impregnable strength: 2. That the authority of 
universal pastor, and the care of the whole fold, was committed to 
him: 3. That to him belonged the confirmation of his brethren, 
and a power of the keys to which all were subject. Now consider 
the execution. 

“As foundation of the Church, he gathers up to himself con- 
gregations from the Jews, the Samaritans, and the Gentiles. 

“As universal pastor, he collects from these three the flock, 
nourishes, defends, inspects it, and fills up one place of highest rank 
in the ministry forfeited by the traitor. 

‘*As confirmer of the brethren, he discloses to them the heavenly 
vision, signifying the universal calling of the Gentiles, and the abro- 
gation of the Mosaic law. He acts in the Lord’s household as the 
bearer of the keys, going to all parts, defending and inspecting 
all. By himself he binds and looses, calling Anauias and Sap- 
phira to his tribunal, and excommunicating the first heretic. 

“So exactly, then, do the institution of the Primacy and the acts 
of Peter fit into each other, that from the former you may predict 
tle latter, and from the latter prove the former. They are like 
cause and effect, or an & priori and ana posteriori argument. They 
are a reciprocal confirmation to each other ; just as if by time you 
calculate the sun’s rising, and see the diffusion of his light, from his 
having risen you infer his light, and from his light conclude that he 
has risen.” —St. Peter, p. 154—5. 


‘ We wish it were in our power to dwell upon a still more 
novel and interesting portion of Mr. Allies’s argument ; 
that from St. Puul’s testimony to the Primacy of St. 
Peter. It is detailed in the sixth chapter, and will well 
repay the most careful study. We must be content with 
one single extract from it, which is indeed suggested by 
the contrast with the Bishop of Salisbury’s sermon. His 
Lordship does not fail, in common with every Protestant 
controversialist, to give full prominence to the hackneyed 
objection against St. Peter’s Primacy derived from the 
resistance offered to his authority by St. Paul, and recorded 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, (ii. 14.) In answering 
this objection, Mr. Allies does little more than repeat the 
various interpretations of this curious passage in Apostolic 
history, which the early commentators have given. But 
he dwells with great effect upon the spirit in which these 
interpretations, as regards the person and office of St. 
Peter, are all conceived, and on the marked contrast 
which they present to the tone adopted by the reformers, 
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and, in common with them, by his Lordship of Salisbury. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing this 
most interesting and important passage. 


“Compare together these two interpretations of the Greek 
Fathers with that of the reformers and their adherents since the 
sixteenth century. A more complete antagonism of feelings and 
principles cannot be conceived. I. There is not a Greek Father 
who does not infer the singular authority of Peter from the first 
and second chapter of the epistle to the Galatians. There is not 
an adherent of the reformers who does not trust that he can draw 
from those same chapters matter to impugn §. Peter’s Primacy. 
Il. The Greek Fathers anxiously search out every point which may 
conduce to Peter’s praise. The adherent of the reformers sup- 
presses all such, and seems not to see them. III. If anything in 
Paul’s account seems at first sight to tell against Peter’s special 
dignity, the Greek Fathers are studious carefully to remove it ; 
the adherents of the reformers to exaggerate it. IV. The Greek 
Fathers prefer slightly to force the obvious meaning of the words, 
and to desert the original interpretation, rather than set Apostles 
at variance with each other, or admit that Peter, the chief of the 
Apostles, was not treated with due deference. The adherents of 
the reformers intensify everything, take it in the worst sense, and 
are the more at home, the more bitterly they inveigh against 
Peter. 

“ Now turn to the third interpretation, that of the Latin Fathers, 
They admit both that it was Peter and that it was a real dissension, 
but they are as anxious as the Greek to defend Peter’s dignity. 
Thus Tertullian: ‘If Peter was blamed—certainly it was a fault 
of conduct, not of preaching.” And Cyprian: ‘not even Peter, 
whom first the Lord chose, and upon whom He built His Church, 
when afterwards Paul disagreed with him respecting circumcision, 
claimed aught proudly, or assumed aught arrogantly to himself, 
saying that he held the Primacy, and that obedience rather was 
due to him by those younger and later.’ And Augustine: ‘ Peter 
himself received with the piety of a holy and benignant humility 
what was with advantage done by Paul in the freedom of charity. 
And so he gave to posterity a rarer and a holier example, that they 
should not disdain, if perchance they left the right track, to be cor- 
rected even by their youngers, than Paul, that even inferiors might 
confidently venture to resist superiors, maintaining brotherly 
charity, in the defence of evangelical truth. For better as it is on 
no occasion to quit the proper path, yet much more wonderful and 
praiseworthy is it, willingly to accept correction, than boldly to cor- 
rect deviation. Paul then has the praise of just liberty, and Peter 
of holy humility: which, so far as seems to me according to my 
small measure, had been a better defence against the calumnies of 
Porphyry, than the giving him greater occasion of finding fault : 
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for it would be a much more stinging accusation that Christians 
should with deceit either write their epistles, or bear the mysteries 
of their God.’ 

‘* Now, to see the fundamental opposition between the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, and the reformers, let us observe that, though there 
are three ancient interpretations of this passage, differing from 
each other, the first denying that the Cephas so reprehended by 
Paul, was the chief of the Apostles, the second affirming this, but 
reducing the whole contention to an arrangement of prudence 
between the two Apostles, and the third maintaining the reality of 
the reprehension, yet all three have in common the reconciling 
Peter’s chief dignity with the reprehension of him, and the two 
latter, besides, are much more careful to admire his modesty, than 
Paul’s liberty, and make the most of every point in the narration 
setting forth Peter’s Primacy. On the other hand the reformers use 
this reprehension as their sharpest weapon against his authority, 
hunt out everything against Peter, and pass over everything for 
him. It is equally evident that their motive in this runs counter 
to the faith universal in the Church during the first four centuries ; 
and that their inference cannot be accepted without rejecting all 
Christian antiquity, and the very sentiments expressed by Paul 
himself, as we have seen, towards Peter.”"—St. Peter, pp. 174—7. 


But it is time to close, and we cannot do so without 
reverting to the topic with which we set out—the strange 
inconsistency with their own fundamental principles, which 
is exhibited by the Protestant interpreters of the Scriptural 
records of the promise, the institution, and the actual 
exercises of the primacy. It is strange that on the very 
question on which, above all others, the two churches are 
most directly at issue, the one which claims the Scrip- 
ture as its sole basis, and the exclusive charter of its 
existence, should be driven to suppress, and evade, and 
mutilate, to shrink from the discussion of its full scope and 
bearing; and to shield itself under vague and superficial 
generalities ; while the one which is falsely charged with 
setting aside the Scripture, not only challenges the most 
searching enquiry, but has herself pushed the enquiry to 
the utmost limits which the laws of biblical criticism will 
permit. We defy any dispassionate man to read either of 
the essays which have been thus briefly analysed, and 
which deal almost exclusively with the purely scriptural 
arguments for and against the primacy, without receiving 
a profound impression that the whole sense of the Scrip- 
ture is clear in favour of the claim of Kome, and that itg 
force can only be evaded by being entirely ignored. Let any 
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man calmly compare the manner in which Episcopa- 
lians teach the scriptural evidence of the superiority of 
bishops over priests, or Trinitarians urge the arguments 
in favour of the Divinity of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, with that in which his lordship of Salis- 
bury scrambles over the far more numerous and certainly 
plainer and more decisive testimonies to the Primacy of 
St. Peter, and we do not hesitate to say, that if he be a 
dispassionate man, he will admit that there can be but one 
explanation of the difference—a shrinking consciousness, 
in all that concerns the Primacy, of the strength of 
the position which they cannot, or will not, bring them- 
selves to recognize. And if to the testimony of Scripture 
thus clear and decisive, he adds the concurrent inter- 
pretation of the fathers, the testimony of councils, and 
above all, the early and unbroken series of historical 
evidence to its exercise, he will be driven, in his own 
despite, to acknowledge that for no other dogma of the 
Christian faith is it possible to set together a more varied 
or more powerful array of evidence; and that it is impos- 
sible for any candid searcher of the Holy Scripture, or any 
honest student of ecclesiastical antiquity, to resist the con- 
clusion which, before the controversies of the Incarnation 
had been brought to a close, was announced to the Greek 
emperor, Anastasius, by the Pontiff of his day, as “ estab- 
lished by the series of the Canons of the Fathers, and by 
manifold tradition,’’ that ‘‘ the authority of the Apostolic 
See has been set over the universal church in all ages.”’ 





Art. VI.—Allgemeine Geschichte des Welt-handels. Erster Theil. 
Von den friihesten zeiten bis zur Entdeckung Amerika’s. 
[General History of Commerce. Part the First. From the earli- 
est period down to the discovery of America.] By H. Scuzrer. 
Leipzick, 1852. 


5 lige is a strange analogy between things visible and 
invisible—between the spiritual and the temporal 
order of existence. And this holds good in the relations 
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which have ever subsisted between Religion and Com- 
merce. As the one upholds the moral life of man, so the 
other sustains his physical being. As the former binds 
men with each other, as well as with their Maker; so the 
latter, though it cannot inwardly unite them, yet brings 
them at least in external contact with one another. Hence 
all nations have ever placed Trade under the especial pro- 
tection of Religion. The cities, to which the routes of 
ancient commerce converged, were places of devout pil- 
grimage, as well as emporiums of trade, where men not 
only bartered their temporal goods, but came from afar to 
render thanksgiving to their deities, or propitiate their 
favour. Such was Comana in Cappadocia, for the trading 
pilgrims that came from Babylon to the cities of Ionia and 
Greece; such was Meroe in Nubia, and Ammonium in 
the Libyan desert, for the caravans of Egyptians, and the 
inhabitants of central Africa. Such, too, in later times, 
has been Mecca for the Moslems, whom devotion and the 
love - gain brought in such multitudes to the tomb of their 
prophet. 

The Christian Religion, destined to knit all mankind 
together in the bonds of a common faith, and which has so 
eminently promoted the interests of human civilization, 
must, by the fact of its bringing about a moral and intel- 
lectual fellowship between the most distant nations, of 
necessity facilitate their commercial intercourse. Hea- 
thenism, on the other hand, with her national deities, and 
her local superstitions, arrayed people against people, 
inspired each with implacable animosity towards the 
other, and so set up barriers against their physical, as well 
as moral union. The ancient Navigation, timidly adher- 
ing to the coast, guided by the careful observance of the 
stars, and rarely venturing on distant voyages, aptly sym- 
bolized the ancient philosophy, which steered its course 
with pain and hesitation, was every instant exposed to 
founder on the latent shoals and rocks of error, and which, 
amid the dense clouds of superstition, strove painfully to 
descry the dim star-light of primeval revelation. But the 
modern Navigation which, guided by the needle of mys- 
terious attraction, fearlessly launches into the ocean, 
explores every coast, exchanges the commodities of every 
land and climate, establishes an intercourse between coun- 
tries the most remote, and now even sets wind and tide at 
defiance, is it not a fitting emblem of Catholic philosophy, 
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which, directed as it is by the sure compass of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, plunges into the open sea of speculation, 
yisits every region, makes the productions of every clime 
its own, becomes a bond of communication between 
nations the farthest apart, and defies the adverse winds 
and waves of error? 

Yet, will it be believed that against this Religion, the 
mighty parent of all civilization, and which has been in an 
especial degree the source of so much temporal well-being 
and prosperity, as well as of spiritual happiness to the 
nations faithful to her guidance, one of the most popular 
objections of her Protestant and infidel adversaries 1s, that 
her influence is unfavourable to trade? ‘‘ Compare,’’ they 
triumphantly exclaim, ‘‘ Spain and Portugal with Holland 
and England; the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland 
with the Catholic ; the United States of America with the 
southern kingdoms and Republics of that great Continent! 
See what a blight Catholicism casts on the growth of 
nations, and how Protestantism on the contrary expands 
their energies, and develops their resources!”’ ‘“‘ One of 
the great impediments,”’ said long ago even the Edinburgh 
Review, the staunch advocate of Catholic Emancipation, 
** one of the great impediments to Ireland’s advancement in 
wealth and prosperity is the creed the great majority of her 
inhabitants profess,’ 

These false and calumnious charges will utterly vanish 
before the picture we shall have occasion presently to draw 
of the commercial greatness which Catholic nations have 
attained to at various epochs, and in various countries, 
But they are in themselves utterly absurd and incoherent. 

Firstly, these sapient politicians should remember that 
there are vicissitudes of fortune in the life of nations as in 
that of individuals, and that an unbroken tide of prosperity 
is not the lot of men, either in their collective or individual 
capacity. 

Secondly, they must be reminded that Spain and Por- 
_ tugal, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were among 
* the foremost nations of Europe in commerce and naviga- 
tion, as well in every other department of civilization ; 
that Barcelona, the flourishing seat of trade and manufac- 
tures, gave, in the middle age, like Rhodes in antiquity, a 
code of maritime law to Europe; that Portugal, by her 
bold spirit of adventure, explored the western coasts and 
isles of Africa, discovered a sea passage to India, and in 
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both the Indies laid the foundations of a political and com- 
mercial ascendancy ; and that Spain, supreme in the arts 
of peace as well as of war, established in Europe and in 
America that colossal empire whereon the sun never set. 
The decline of trade in those countries is traceable partly 
to untoward circumstances, over which human wisdom has 
no control; partly to the loss of those free political institu- 
tions which they owed to Catholicism, and which had 
been so conducive to their well-being ; and partly to the 
decay of piety and religious zeal. 

Thirdly, as regards Switzerland, we must observe that 
the Church in her social influence is not designed to work 
perpetual miracles, and suspend the laws of nature; but 
she furthers and develops the energies of men only within 
the sphere of operations assigned to them by Divine Pro- 
vidence. ‘Thus it would be absurd to expect that the 
petty pastoral and mountainous Cantons of Switzerland, 
which have retained the faith, could at any time, and 
under any circumstances, cope in commercial intelli- 
gence and industrial skill with those large and populous 
Swiss cities that apostatized at the Reformation, but 
which, long prior to that disastrous event, had owed to the 
Church they then betrayed centuries of prosperity as well 
as freedom. 

Fourthly, not less unfair is the comparison between the 
Northern and the Southern States of America. The for- 
mer have been peopled by the two most energetic and 
enterprizing races in the world—the Saxons and _ the 
Celts; in the latter, one-fifth only of the population is of 
European descent, and the remaining four-fifths are com- 
posed partly of Africans; but pre-eminently of the abori- 
ginal Indians—a race both physically and intellectually the 
feeblest on the face of the globe, and which it is one of the 
triumphs of our religion to have exalted so high in the scale 
of civilization. Then, the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
in America had been kept by their mother-countries in a 
state of unseemly tutelage, and had never been admitted 
to a participation in those free political institutions, which 
the latter were indebted to for so much of their great- 
ness and prosperity. Again, Mexico, if inferior to the 
United States in the useful, is their superior in the fine 
arts. Lastly, the civilization of South America, which in 
the last century had attained to a respectable footing, has 
been not only retarded, but thrown back by those bloody 
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and anarchic revolutions which, hatched by European 
infidelity and liberalism, have carried such wide-spread 
desolation into those regions. 

Fifthly, the reference made to Catholic Ireland by the 
leading organ of British Liberalism betrays the last degree 
of cynical effrontery. This is indeed to make the victim 
responsible for the crimes of her oppressor. That a coun- 
try whose territorial surface was in the course of two cen- 
turies three times confiscated—whose religion was pros- 
cribed, and whose Priesthood was hunted down, massa- 
cred, and driven into exile—whose native nobility perished 
partly on the scaffold and in civil warfare, and partly was 
ground down to penury, or forced to expatriate; whose 
population, after being decimated by the most cruel pros- 
criptions and bloody civil wars, was kept down in the 
most galling poverty by every bar and restraint that the 
most ingenious tyranny could devise; whose schools and 
monastic and collegiate establishments were closed ; whose 
trade and manufactures were long cramped and repressed 
by the jealous spirit of English rivalry ;—that such a coun- 
try, we say, could not exhibit flourishing tables of com- 
mercial statistics, is a truth which surely the boasted 
acuteness of a Scotch economist ought not to have over- 
looked, and which might be accounted for without a vulgar 
appeal to popular bigotry. The skill and industry where- 
with, under the most adverse circumstances, the sons of 
Ireland have prosecuted commercial as well as agricultural 
pursuits—the elegant fabrics that for a long time issued 
from the workshops of that country—and the high renown 
which the Irish, whether at home, in England, on the 
Continent of Europe, or in America, have often attained 
to in the arts of peace as well as of arms, afford an earnest 
of what, under a just and beneficent government, they 
might in their own land have achieved. 

It may be sneeringly asked, what proof is it of the 
divinity of the Catholic Church that she should favour 
commerce, since we see among ancient Pagan nations, 
like the Babylonians, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, 
and the Greeks, and among modern Protestant peoples, 
like the Dutch and the English, trade and manufactures 
carried to the highest pitch of perfection? We answer, we 
are not exclusive. We affirm not that the Catholic reli- 
gion is the only one propitious to commercial enterprize ; 
but, in self-defence, we rebut the calumnious charge that 
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the influence of our Church is inimical to trade. Such an 
accusation is most injurious, as it arrays against her the 
prejudices and hatred of powerful classes, and even entire 
communities: and is also most absurd, since it represents 
the religion, which has conferred on mankind immeasura- 
bly more temporal blessings than any other, as discourag- 
ing and repressing one of the most potent elements of 
civilization. 

The broad features of distinction between ancient and 
modern commerce we noticed at the commencement of 
this paper; and as to the mercantile spirit of Catholic and 
Protestant nations, there are many important differences 
well worthy of notice. In Holland and England, for 
example, the foundations of commercial prosperity were 
laid broad and deep in a period long anterior to their 
Protestantism ; and had they happily preserved the faith, 
they would have risen to their naval and mercantile great- 
ness without the many evils and abuses now incident to 
their wealth. Under the blessed sway of Catholicism, 
cupidity, without being eradicated, (for the original taint 
of humanity will ever subsist,) would have been restrained 
within narrower limits; while, on the other hand, there 
would have been more temperance and frugality, as well 
as more virtue in private life. Thus we should have seen 
a more equable course of prosperity, less violent mutations 
of fortune, fewer ruinous speculations, fewer fraudulent 
bankruptcies, There would have been a more equal dis- 
tribution of riches among all classes; kindlier feelings 
would have subsisted between the upper and lower ranks— 
between the workmen and their masters; and beneficent 
institutions that religion would have multiplied under 
every form, and adapted to every want and every infirmity, 
physical and moral, of human nature, would have knit 
high and low, rich and poor, together in the bonds of fra- 
ternal love, and thus softened the too harsh contrast 
between excessive wealth and excessive indigence. ‘The 
higher arts, which reach their perfection only in the ser- 
vice, or under the fostering patronage of the Church, would 
not only have adorned existence and promoted piety, but 
have developed industrial skill. A number of beautiful 
trades, connected more or less with Church decoration, 
Church ceremonial, and ecclesiastical sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and which perished at the epoch of the so-called 
Reformation, would have been more or less flourishing ; the 
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happy blending of the Fine and of the Useful Arts,* would 
have imparted not only elegance, but additional value to 
many a manufacture ; and industry would have ministered 
not only to material comfort, but to intellectual refinement. 
In a word, wealth would have been sanctified by charity, 
and embellished by art. 

It is now time tv furnish the historical proofs and illus- 
trations of the services rendered by the Catholic Church to 
trade and manufactures. In the present paper we shall 
confine our remarks to the Middle Ages; but on a future 
occasion we hope to bring down the commercial history of 
Catholic States from the close of the fifteenth century 
down to the present times. ‘The influence of the Church 
on commerce, as on every other department of social 
civilization, is partly direct, oy! indirect; partly the 
result of that extended, as well as hearty intercourse she 
has established among the nations of the earth; partly the 
effect of that political stability and well-ordered freedom— 
that refinement of manners, and that enlarged intelligence 
—that boundless spirit of social progressiveness, in a 
word, she has given birth to in the States that own her 
sway. Her adversaries accuse her of exerting an influence 
hostile to commerce; the simplest, as well as the most 
direct reply, therefore, is to show the high prosperity it 
attained among Catholic nations separated by the greatest 
distance of time and space, passing through different stages 
of civilization, and distinguished by great diversity of 
manners, customs, character, and form of government. 
In this task we shall chiefly avail ourselves of the guidance 
afforded by the learned and valuable work that stands at 
the head of our article. 

The first volume that issued from the German press but 
last year, traces the history of commerce from the earliest 





* In his recent admirable Lecture “On the Relations between 
the Arts of Design and the Arts of Production,” his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman has treated this matter with that copious 
and varied learning, and that captivating eloquence he brings 
to bear on every subject he treats. He has proved to the people 
of Manchester that the severance between the Fine and Useful 
Arts will prove most hurtful to British manufactures. This will be 
felt more sensibly in our seats of industry, as with the revival of 
religious zeal among the Catholic nations of the Continent, Art is 
undergoing a great regeneration. 
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period down to the discovery of America. A second and 
third volume, that have not yet appeared, will bring that 
history down to our own times, The work is distinguished 
for methodical arrangement, new and extensive researches, 
and elegance of style. ‘The author holds an official situa- 
tion at Trieste, and unites practical experience with theo- 
retical knowledge of the subject he writes upon. ‘To what 
religious community he belongs we know not; but his 
creed seems scarcely to rise above Mammon-worship. 
How low and materialistic are his views we may infer, 
when he tells us that in a thousand years hence Ancient 
History will be divided from Modern, by what, should the 
reader imagine—by the Incarnation of the Son of God? 
No, by the discovery of America!!! Yet, when he has 
occasion to speak of the social influence of the Church, he 
is fair and honest; but, as we may suppose, everything 
sinks into insignificance before his idol,—commerce. 

In the first portion of the present volume the author 
traces the rise of trade from the earliest period of history, 
and then follows out its development among the Babylo- 
nians, the Assyrians, the Indians, the Chinese, the Pheeni- 
cians, the Carthaginians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
Romans. In the second part he gives its history from 
the downfal of the Roman empire down to the discovery 
of America. In this period, which occupies a thousand 
years, he brings before us the commercial history of the 
Byzantines, the Saracens, the various states of modern 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany. The sketch given 
of the trade of antiquity is brilliant, but somewhat too 
brief. The work of the late Professor Heeren of Gottingen 
is still the classical authority on that topic.* 

But it is the history of modern commerce which must 
now engage our attention; as the question we have pro- 





* Ideen iiber die Politik und den Handel der alten Volker. 
Gottingen, 1830. [Ideas on the polity and commerce of the nations 
of Antiquity.] Nothing more clearly proves the great activity of 
modern historical researches, than the fact that in the four editions 
which Heeren’s work went through, that of 1796, 1802, 1815, and 
1830, the author, in order to keep pace with the new historical 
investigations, had each time to re-write whole portions of his book, 
and that not only on topics connected with ancient oriental, but 
also with classical history. 
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posed, “‘ What has the Church done for trade and manuv- 
factures?’’ must now be answered. 

Trade, which during the decline of the Roman Empire, 
exhibited its former life and activity but in a few cities of 
the exhausted provinces, was by the invasion of the north- 
ern nations, nearly annihilated. In the first ages which 
followed on that memorable revolution, commerce remained 
in a very lowly condition, and was kept up only between 
places immediately contiguous. But under the great 
restorer of the Western empire, the mighty founder of 
modern Christendom, Charlemagne, trade, like every other 
sphere of human civilization, felt the benign influence of 
his sway. It was not, however, till the period of the Cru- 
sades, which re-opened the long-closed communication 
between the East and West, that commerce assumed large 
proportions, and was carried on between distant countries. 
We must except, indeed, the city of Amalfi, whose enter- 
prising sons invented the compass, or rather, applied it to 
purposes of navigation, and who, long anterior to the 
period adverted to, were engaged in a no inconsiderable 
trade with the East. But as the star of Amalfi sank, 
that of Pisa, and next Venice and Genoa arose. 

The following is the picture the author gives of the com- 
merce of Venice, when that Republic had reached the 
zenith of her prosperity. 


“In two ways we may estimate the magnitude of the trade with 
the Levant, which the Venetians then carried on. In the first 
place, by the survey of all the commodities, which through their 
hands passed to Bruges and to Antwerp—the two emporiums of 
Northern Europe; and next, by the riches which the cities trading 
with Venice, especially those of the Low Countries and Upper Ger- 
many, acquired for themselves. How great, then, must have been 
the gains accruing to the Adriatic Republic herself! It is indeed 
difficult to give an exact estimate of the revenues of Venice at that 
period.* Her Levant trade, in the fifteenth century, amounting 





* There is a Report still extant, made by the Doge Morenigo, in 
the year 1421, to the Senate, on the commerce of Venice with Italy. 
We find therein the following statements : ‘‘The cities of Novara 
and Tortona sell us yearly 6000 pieces of cloth, Pavia 3000, Milan 
4000, Cremona 40,000, Como 12,000, Monza 6000, Brescia 5000, 
Bergamo, 10,000, Parma 4000; on the whole 90,000 pieces. 
The cities send us besides pure gold to the value of 1,558,000 
zechinos, for which they annually take from us 50,000 cwt. of cot- 
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nearly to a monopoly, must have yielded her all the profits which 
usually attend a monopoly. Where there is no competition—where 
the merchant has it in his power to regulate the market, and deter- 
mine the price of the articles he sells, his gains must be exorbitant. 
Of this we can best form an idea when we calculate the rate of 
interest in those times. This is the most correct standard for esti- 
mating the profits derived from capital expended in trade; for 
according as the rate of interest be high or low, will such profits 
vary. From the close of the eleventh, to the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the period during which the Italians carried on 
their greatest commerce, the rate of interest was astonishingly 





ton, 20,000 cwt. of yarn, 40,000 cwt. of Catalonian wool, and the 
same quantity of French; gold and silk stuffs to the amount of 
250,000 ducats, 3000 loads of pepper, 400 bundles of cinnamon, 2000 
ewt. of ginger, sugar to the amount of 95,000 ducats, needlework and 
embroidery to the value of 30,000 ducats, 40,000 ewt. of dyed woods, 
other dyed wares to the worth of 50,000 ducats, soap for 250,000 
ducats, slaves for 30,000. The exports in salt are not here taken 
into calculation. Let us but reflect how many vessels the transport 
of these commodities employs, partly to take them to Lombardy, 
partly to bring them from Syria, Rumelia, Catalonia, Flanders, 
Cyprus, Sicily, and from all parts of the world. Venice gains from 
24 to 3 per cent. on the freightage. And how many men subsist 
not by this trade—brokers, handicraftsmen, seamen, thousands of 
families ; and lastly, the merchants themselves, whose profits 
amount not to less than 600,000 ducats. Verona takes yearly 200 
pieces of gold, silver, and silk stuffs; Vicenza 120, Padua 200, 
Treviso 120, Friuli 50, Feltre and Belluno 12; and moreover they 
purchase 400 loads of pepper, 120 bundles of cinnamon, 1000 cwt. 
of ginger, 1000 cwt. of sugar, and 200 hives of wax. Florence 
sends us 16,000 pieces of cloth, and 350,000 zechinos in cash, for 
which it receives Spanish and French wool, corn, silk wares, gold 
and silver wire, wax, sugar, and jewels. On the whole, the trade 
of Venice brings annually ten millions of zechinos into circulation.” 

This Report is indeed very defective, and is confined solely to 
the commerce with the Venetian Continent and Upper Italy ; but 
it will, in some degree, suffice to show the extent and the value of 
the trade of Venice. The ten millions, doubtless, refer to the 
entire commerce of this Republic ; but they announce a sum extra- 
ordinary indeed for that age. 

We possess also accounts dating from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, as to the current prices of the Venetian exchanges. 
The cwt. of cotton cost 20 ducats, the bundle of cinnamon 160, the 
cewt. of ginger 40, the load of pepper 100, the cwt. of refined sugar 
15, the cwt. of English wool 40, the cwt. of Spanish wool 60, the 
piece of cloth from 15 to 40 ducats, 
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high, usually 20 per cent., many times upwards ; and down to the 
year 1500 it was in no country of Europe under 10 or 12 per cent. 
If the gains accruing from so extended a commerce, as was that of 
the Venetians, coincided with this high value of money, that trade 
must have been indeed a source of the greatest prosperity to the 
state, as well as to private individuals. From the concurrent testi- 
mony of all writers, the revenues of the Republic, as well as the 
riches accumulated by private persons, exceeded anything that had 
ever been witnessed. In the splendour of her mansions—in the 
abundance of gold and silver plate, as well as of jewels—in short, 
in everything that conduces to the comfort and luxury of life, no 
country on the other side of the Alps could compete with Venice. 
All this expenditure was by no means made out of a giddy and 
ostentatious spirit of prodigality; but was the natural fruit of 
merit, no less than of fortune—a successful industry which, after 
having by its exertions collected treasures, had a right to enjoy 
them with splendour. 

*“‘ Another cogent proof of the magnitude of Venetian commerce 
was the establishment of its Bank, whose credit was insured by the 
state itself. Very numerous and various indeed must have been the 
operations of trade before the utility of such an institution could have 
been felt, or commercial principles so well understood, as to give to 
the Bank an adequate system, and the fitting rules. Venice may 
boast of having furnished Europe with the first example of an estab- 
lishment totally unknown to the ancients, and which has become the 
pride of modern commerce. The constitution of her Bank was ori- 
ginally based upon such sound principles, that it has served as a 
pattern for the establishment of Banks in other countries ; and the 
administration of its affairs was conducted with such conscientious- 
ness, that its credit was never once shaken. The date of its insti- 
tution is uncertain; many fix it in the year 1157; but this is evi- 
dently too early. In the year 1246 Pope Innocent IV. deposited 
in it the sum of 2,500 Marks of silver, which was to be paid to a 
Frankfort citizen. We already meet with bills of exchange about 
the end of the twelfth century. Great activity did her Mint also 
display ; Venetian and Florentine coins were, during the fifteenth 
century, in circulation throughout all Europe.”—Vol. i., pp. 326-9. 


But the queen of the Adriatic, whose ships ploughed 
every sea, and which had her factories in every port, shone 
not only by her naval superiority, but by her industrial 
skill. ‘The elegance and beauty of many of her manufac- 
tures were celebrated in the Middle Age. Let us hear 
M. Scherer on this subject: 1 


“But Venice was not only the mistress of the seas, and the 
flourishing commercial city ;—she had also in her lagoons and in 
her continental possessions planted and fostered industrial estab- 
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lishments, which became an additional source of wealth to her; 
and, at the time when the greater part of her carrying trade had 
been lost, gave a certain stay to her own commerce. The city and 
its environs were filled with manufactures of all kind. * * * 

“Although the state warmly encouraged the manufacture of cloth 
dressing, by delivering the raw material at a cheap price, and even 
favouring it with an exemption from duties; yet this branch of 
industry never became flourishing. Not only had it to sustain the 
competition of France, and especially Flanders, which obtained the 
raw material cheaper, and carried on the fabrication on a grander 
scale, and hence was provided with a greater variety of assort- 
ments, and could offer the articles at a lower price ; but Italy, and 
more particularly Florence and Lombardy, cultivated with great 
success this species of manufacture. The Venetians soon perceived 
that they would not succeed against such superior odds, What 
then did they do? They protected their own industry for the 
Italian market, and made use of the foreign manufacture for the 
foreign trade; that is to say, they acted as the intermediate agents 
for exportation. In this way, the profits of the trade accrued to 
them ; and what was most important, they retained in their own 
hands the direct commerce with the Levant, and could pay for 
commodities with other commodities. In Flanders, also, in return 
for Indian productions, they obtained cloths with no small advan- 
tage in exchange, and thus won on both sides, in purchase as well 
as in sale. Thus in Venice, considerable stores of foreign woollen 
commodities lay always ready for exportation. The best products 
of native manufacture were the scarlet cloths, which were shipped 
off to the Levant, and the black cloths, that went to the Italian 
mart. 

‘«In the linen industry Venice never engaged, though she drew 
flax and hemp from Egypt, the countries round the Black Sea, and 
from Sicily. Linen in great quantities this state received from the 
cities of Upper Germany, and then shipped it off to various coun- 
tries. On the other hand, there is evidence, that so far back as at 
the commencement of the fourteenth century, cotton was spun and 
wove at Venice. It came from Syria, Egypt, and Cyprus, and its 
importation in foreign ships was strictly prohibited. Yet the 
cotton manufacture attained to no importance, partly because the 
fashion of the times was not favourable to it, and partly because 
the eastern nations were far superior to Venice in this branch of 
industry. In silk weaving, this republic had at first to compete 
with Sicily, Genoa, Lucca—countries that produced silk, which was 
not raised on the Venetian territory. The conquest of the Morea 
supplied this deficiency : Venice came into possession not only of 
silk, but of skilful silk-weavers. The manufacture was now 
naturalized in this state, attained a vigorous growth, and could 
stand any competition. As in later times, Holland and England 
watched every opportunity to draw away from foreign countries 
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manufactures and capital, intelligence and operative energy, and 
transplant them into their own bosom; so Venice turned to 
account the disastrous condition of Lucca under the tyrant 
Castruccio, in order to induce thirty of the chief silk-manufac- 
turers of that city to settle within her own territory. They 
transferred thither their renowned skill in brocade and velvet 
embroidery, which henceforth became a manufacture peculiar to 
Venice. ‘The necessary factory-buildings were consigned to them ; 
they likewise received the right of citizenship, and some even had 
their names inscribed in the Golden Book. The importation of 
foreign silk wares was strictly prohibited, except where it was 
desirable to obtain a fabric of a new and peculiar pattern. 

“Great fame did the jewellery and ornamental work of Venice 
enjoy, which was sought for from far and near, In fur, by the 
exportations from the Black Sea and from the Danube, this city 
was the chief mart for the South. Wax was sent from hence to 
all Christian states ; and in the ages of piety, the consumption of 
that article was no trifle. Nowhere was it so excellently bleached, 
and wrought into tapers and objects of that kind. The manufac- 
tures, also, of soap, and all kinds of perfumery, gold and silver 
wire, laces, marble and mosaic works, are deserving of mention ; 
and more especially so is the preparation of glass, wherein Venice 
stood for a long time unrivalled in Europe. So early as the 
eleventh century, the art—probably borrowed from the East—of 
staining glass, and fashioning it in the most various ways, was 
known and practised. The window-panes and mirrors of Venice 
were the finest known in the Middle Age, and her smaller glass- 
wares circulated through all quarters of the world. The Venetian 
glass-pearls serve to this day as coins in Sennaar and Nubia. The 
Isle of Murano was and still is the seat of this most lucrative 
branch of Venetian industry. That it should lose no advantage, and 
least of all, the most necessary raw material, the exportation not 
only of glass sand, but of broken glass, was already in the year 
1275 prohibited. The soda and potashes were drawn from Sicily 
and Syria. 

““What patronage the fine arts enjoyed in Venice, it falls not 
within the scope of the present work to describe ; but the fact 
must be stated, because with these arts stood connected so many 
auxiliary trades, and the protection adverted to shows the magni- 
tude of the wealth, whereof an use no less noble than profitable 
was made by the state, as well as private individuals.”—Vol. i. 
p. 329-33, 


Our author has an interesting chapter on the trade of 
the Genoese. He shows that as navigators they were 
superior to the Venetians, and that it was only the 
unstable and variable nature of their political institutions, 
which prevented them sustaining a successful competition 
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with their commercial rivals. In this opinion he perfectly 
concurs with Dr. Robertson, who, in his disquisition on 
the trade with India, ably shows how the unsettled policy 
of Genoa,—the natural result of her democratic govern- 
ment,— acted injuriously to her commercial interests ; 
whereas the aristocratic constitution of Venice, though in 
later ages too oligarchical, enabled her to pursue a fixed, 
undeviating line of policy, that protected her trade against 
dangerous fluctuations. 

Flere history gives a lesson which ought not to be lost on 
the master-manufacturers of England. The union, indeed, 
between the aristocracy and the higher commercial classes 
of England is now one of the most pleasing phenomena 
in her political life ;—an auspicious omen, we trust, for the 
future peace and happiness of our country. But the same 
happy concord does not subsist in the great seats of 
British industry, where, owing to their long exclusion from 
the national representation,—an exclusion no less unwise 
than unjust,—a bitterness of feeling towards the landed 
gentry has been excited, which even the subsequent 
enfranchisement of those cities has not allayed. ‘The 
influence now possessed by the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes in the House of Commons is amply sufficient 
to protect their interests; but if they aim at a decided pre- 
ponderanes, and thus render the constitution democratic, 
they will be the first victims of such a change. A fair 
share of the people in the government of a State is highly 
propitious to commerce, as well as freedom ; but a popular 
ascendancy, especially in a great country, is fatal to both. 
Supposing even that such legislative innovations would not 
lead, as we are firmly convinced they would, to a catas- 
trophe, not unlike that which convulsed France in 1789: 
yet would they certainly bring about perpetual changes oi 
administration,—a weak executive,—a wavering, unsettled 
policy at home and abroad,—endless popular tumults and 
commotions,—and that uncertainty and feverish agitation 
of the public mind so baneful to trade. If, in the petty 
republic of Genoa, which seemed the natural home for 
democracy, popular institutions yet exerted an influence 
injurious to commerce, what must be their effect in a 
mighty empire, like that of Great Britain, which has risen 
to greatness and prosperity, only under a finely attempered 
constitution, where the democratic has ever been kept in 
due subordination to the aristocratic and the monarchical 
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elements? The only hope for averting from our country 
the tremendous catastrophe we allude to, is on one hand 
the spread of Catholicity, whereof Tractarianism has been 
the precursor; and on the other, a tenacious adherence to 
that constitution which has so long insured to our nation 
the blessings of order and freedom. 

But if Genoa and Venice surpassed all the other Italian 
States in the magnitude of their maritime commerce, it 
was at Florence the banking business and manufacturing 
industry were most flourishing. On this subject M. 
— furnishes us with the following interesting particu- 
ars: 


“‘ Without wishing in any way to undervalue all this, yet in 
point of regularity, duration, and extent, the maritime trade of 
Florence could not compete with that of Genoa, and still less with 
that of Venice. The chief strength of that state lay in her 
industry ; in this she stood alone and unrivalled in Italy, and to it 
was she indebted for her riches. Her manufactures sustained the 
business of Italian exportation, and offered subjects of exchange for 
the Eastern productions. Together with Flanders and Brabant, 
Tuscany was during the Middle Ages the first industrial country in 
Europe. Even at the beginning of the thirteenth century, her silk 
and woollen fabrics were in high estimation: the corporations of 
these trades took a leading part in the government of the state, 
and the whole constitution of this republic showed traces of their 
influence. Twenty-one close guilds or corporations were reckoned, 
whereof the cloth-weavers were the first, and then came the money- 
changers, The wool was furnished partly by England, and partly 
by Spain ; and the silk came from Sicily, Greece, and the Levant. 
In order to secure the importations of wool, there were Florentine 
counting-houses established in the English, French, and Flemish 
commercial cities; and the single house of Alberti, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, had establishments in Bruges, 
Avignon, Naples, Barletta, and Venice. The English wool came by 
land through France, over Paris and Avignon, to Aigues Mortes, 
where it was shipped. But it was only the ordinary and second- 
rate kind of wool that was imported from England; the finer sort 
was supplied by Spain. In the year 1338, there were in Tuscany 
two hundred cloth manufactories, which yearly furnished about 
eighty thousand pieces of cloth. Accordingly, for three hundred 
thousand guldens of gold, unwrought cloths were drawn from 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, and these received in 
Florence a peculiar dressing, according to the taste of the different 
countries in the Levant for which they were destined. This cloth- 
dressing constituted a peculiar branch of industry, and gave occu- 
pation to its own guild. 
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‘Not less was Florence celebrated for her dies, by means of 
kermes, indigo, madder, orchilla, and other colours, which com- 
merce with the East had been the means of introducing into 
Europe. The Florentine dressing of cloth belongs to a period 
somewhat earlier than the Flemish, though the latter, sustained 
as it was by the proximity of the market of the raw material, sub- 
sequently attained to greater importance. For we may suppose, 
that the far land-transport of wool all through France, together 
with the insurance, must in Florence have considerably raised 
the price of production. Moreover, since the concession of the 
harbour of Leghorn by the Genoese, the Florentines had engaged 
by special contract to have their woollen imports brought only 
in Genoese bottoms. Accordingly, the manufacture of wool had 
towards the close of our epoch (namely, the end of the fifteenth 
century), not a little declined in this republic ; and more attention 
was now paid to the fabrication of silk and velvet stuffs, gold and 
silver brocade, fine carpets, artificial flowers, straw bonnets, and 
other elegant works. Florence became the seat of luxury, the fine 
arts, and elegant taste. The vast influx of money, and the rapid 
earnings in business, stimulated to expenditure, and even prodi- 
gality. Those times, which Dante boasts of, when the Florentines 
sold to strangers the fine cloths of their loom, while they clad 
themselves in coarse stuffs, were gone by. The statutes regulating 
costumes were no longer obeyed; the rage for finery among the 
women of Florence exceeded all bounds. 

“But for the rapid growth of her riches this state was also 
indebted to another branch of commerce, namely, the banking 
business. So far back as the eleventh century, we see Florentines 
as money-changers, and making loans to princes, They first 
established regular pawn-houses, and carried on in general the sort 
of business usually attributed to the Lombards, with whom also, on 
account of an excessive rate of interest, they were frequently 
involved in the same public execration. The Florentines, however, 
distinguished themselves from the latter by the magnitude and 
extent of their operations: they ruled the money-market of all 
Europe, and, on account of their rare knowledge in finances, were 
in several countries entrusted with the collection and administra- 
tion of the public revenues. Every loan of any importance passed 
through their hands; they regulated public credit, and by their 
widely-extended connections were so solidly established in public 
estimation, that they were enabled to command unlimited means. 
Even the Venetians, in their commercial dealings with the Levant, 
employed the mediation of Florentine bankers, because they had 
more resources, and offered greater security than those of their 
own nation. It is calculated that in Italy alone there were eighty 
Florentine banking-houses, which had again their affiliated estab- 
lishments throughout the whole world. They rendered such services 
to particular governments, those of Cyprus and of Armenia, for 
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instance, that they received in return great commercial privileges, 
to the participation whereof they then admitted all their fellow- 
citizens. The Peruzzi made loans to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and the Bardi were creditors to the kings of England. 
Made giddy by success, they plunged too deeply into speculations, 
which ended in an immense bankruptcy, that involved many houses 
in ruin. 

“The noblest families in Florence originally sprang from trade 
and industry. The Pazzi, the Capponi, the Buondelmonti, the 
Corsini, the Falconieri, the Portinari, were bankers, cloth manufac- 
turers, and exporters. But the Medici, in particular, having by 
successful commercial operations in wool, cloths, and spices, risen 
from an obscure origin to be the wealthiest house in Europe, seized 
on the helm of the state, and entered with dignity into the line of 
legitimate and hereditary princes. In actions of public magnani- 
mity, as well as private beneficence, in the fostering protection of 
art and science, no monarch of their times can compare with 
Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici. Florence holds so eminent a place 
in the history of commerce, precisely because mercantile knowledge 
was there based not on experience and custom merely, but on 
theoretic instruction. Two of her merchants, Pegolotti and Antonio 
da Uzzano, who lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are 
the authors of the first manuals for the commercial sciences. In 
these they furnish information as to the emporiums of trade, wares, 
coins, weights, measures, merchants’ usages, book-keeping, bills of 
exchange, insurances, land and sea freightage, and many other 
subjects, which show that in all these new auxiliary aids and 
institutions of commercial dealing, Florence was particularly well 
versed and skilled; that she possessed not mercantile routine 
merely, but mercantile intelligence, and looked on trade as a 
matter of higher science and earnest investigation. Even at the 
present day, mercantile business in its various departments shows 
by the number of technical Italian words it has adopted, and which 
are current in every country, the stamp of its Italian origin, aud 
early cultivation. To modern times, doubtless, belongs the merit 
of astonishing progress and improvement in this department; but 
we must not forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the past; and 
it is the especial duty of the historian to reanimate and insure the 
remembrance of ancient deserts,”’"—vol. i, p. 307-10. 


Such was Medieval Italy :—free, happy, populous, and 
wealthy,—the seat of the Papacy, the abode of art and 
learning—the emporium of trade,—shining with the nascent 
splendour of Christian civilization, and the reflected glories 
of heathen antiquity. 

_Let us now traverse the Alps, and visit a country widely 
differing from the Italian States we have described in its 
physical and moral aspect, its climate and temperature, ag 
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well as the character of its inhabitants, their manners, 
customs, and political institutions ; we mean the Nether- 
lands. Yet amid all this diversity, we see the same, or 
even greater commercial prosperity,—the same ardent 
attachment to their municipal and political liberties, though 
in the case of the Low Countries, tempered and regulated 
by monarchical institutions, and the same devoted love and 
reverence for the Church which both were mainly indebted 
to for their riches and their freedom. Religion and liberty, 
art and industry, formed in that land a beautiful league, 
which with some fluctuations has continued even down 
to the present day, and which, as was lately observed in a 
foreign journal,* was aptly symbolized by those public edi- 
fices, whereon its inhabitants lavished all their artistic skill, 
the cathedral, the town-house, and the hall for exhibition 
of manufactures. 

Let us hear the account which our author gives of the 
truly gigantic commerce of Flanders in the Middle Age: 


** Among the Provinces of the Low Countries,” says he, “ it was 
Flanders especially that drew the greatest advantage from the 
favourable juncture of circumstances brought about by the Cru- 
sades, and where the intermediate mart of the world’s commerce 
was first opened, This was occasioned by various circumstances. 
In the first place, Flanders was the only one of the Southern Pro- 
vinces which was washed by the sea; next it possessed the largest 
population ; its more considerable cities were already advanced in 
manufacturing skill ; its soil was very well cultivated, and was pro- 
vided with many means of communication; and lastly, her rulers 
were indisputably the most powerful in the country, zealous to pro- 
mote the welfare of their subjects, full of intelligence and energy, 
and what is here most decisive, enabled by their participation in 
the Crusades, and the distinction they therein acquired, to give a 
certain bent and turn to the Levantine trade, spreading as it was 
in amore northerly direction. This they did at first either by 
sending back the vessels, which had conveyed the Crusaders, laden 
with eastern productions, or later, by inviting to their ports the 
htt so closely allied with the Latin empire of Constanti- 
nople. 

* Among the chief cities of Flanders at this period, history names 
Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, Oudenarde, Ryssel, (Lille) Alst, and Kortryk. 
In all these cities, more particularly Ghent, the manufacture of 





* The Hi:torisch-politische Blitter, which have lately contained 
a very interesting essay on the social condition of the cities of tle 
Netherlands in the Middle Age. 
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cloth-dressing was carried on; yet Bruges was the most adapted for 
navigation and maritime trade. Being not immediately situate on 
the coast, it was connected with it by a canal, which led to a sluice 
about six leagues distant, where a bay with harbour opened into 
the sea, * * * * * Tho real harbour of the city was called 
Damme, where the wares, conveyed in boats or on waggons, were 
wont to be unloaded. In this way the city rose in the course of 
the thirteenth century to be the magazine for all the productions 
of Europe and the East, the general emporium of the whole com- 
merce of the Netherlands, 

“ As the growing wealth of a country imparts advantages to all 
trading with it, in so far as the commercial intercourse remains but 
free ; so the extraordinary rise of the communities in the Low Coun- 
tries less excited the jealousy and envy of foreign nations, because 
they derived considerable profits from that prosperity, and there en- 
joyed a greater freedom in their mercantile transactions, than even in 
their own homes. All the customers of Europe were gathered together 
on one spot, and the more purchasers, and the richer those purcha- 
sers, the better was the sale. No other mart, not even the Italian, 
could, in the variety of its wares, and the perfection of its assort- 
ments, the abundance of credit, and the rapidity of sale, compete 
with that of the Netherlands. The shipping and carrying trade of 
foreigners, together with the manufactures of Flanders and Brabant, 
constituted in itself a whole, such as is unexampled in the entire 
history of commercial intercourse. Trade in the Low Countries 
was then of a purely cosmopolite nature, and therefore diffused its 
blessings in such various quarters. The whole north and west of 
Europe must ascribe their present greatness to this source. 

“The confluence of foreigners, as well as the immigration and 
settlement of natives, made Bruges for a long time the greatest 
city in the Netherlands. It numbered about the middle of the 
thirteenth century* about 150,000 inhabitants’; its exchange, we 
may truly say, governed the whole commerce of the world, for 
within its walls there were not less than sixteen factories of foreign 
natiqns, whose storehouses were ever filled, and who transacted daily 
business with each other.t ‘The Hanseatic factory, which was the 
most perfectly organized, will be more fully described in its fitting 
_ Moreover, London, Bristol, Avignon, Lisbon, Barcelona, 

isa, Genoa, Venice, and other cities, had there, more or less 
extensive establishments, while to the Netherlands themselves 
belonged houses of the first magnitude. Bills upon Bruges were 





* Its present population is now sunk to 45,000 inhabitants. 


+ We may add to this statement of our author, that at the period 
referred to, there were not fewer than twenty ambassadors and 
representatives of foreign states, residing at Bruges. 
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current throughout every part of the world, although the severe 
law in regard to notes of exchange was by the exemption from per- 
sonal arrest nearly inoperative. Statutes and usages of mercantile 
law were framed upon the Italian model; there even appears to 
have been fixed regulations regarding the exchange: at least, we 
see, from the scanty notices which history has left about these par- 
ticulars, that for all mercantile transactions brokers were appointed, 
who were obliged to be sworn in before the bailiffs of the city, in 
order to be competent to enter upon their business, and to claim 
commission. They were expressly prohibited to have a share in 
any purchase or sale. The existence of insurance offices is undoubt- 
ed; and there is every probability that banks, or at least estab- 
lishments of credit under another name, existed also. Inno place, 
on the whole, did greater order and legal security prevail. Back- 
ward creditors were prosecuted with severity, and the maintenance 
of public credit rigidly guarded. The coming and going of 
foreigners was in every way facilitated. The custom-house duties 
were moderate and uniform, and the taxes pressed as lightly as 
possible upon trade. Inheritances and transmissions of money 
could be made in foreign countries without the slightest deduction. 
How must not all these circumstances, the very reverse of what 
elsewhere occurred, not tend to attract and stimulate commerce! 
Jews were not tolerated, and to establish a money-changer’s busi- 
ness, the express authorization of the sovereign was requisite. 

‘* Several chronicles of that age give a catalogue of the commo- 
dities, which then flowed from the different countries of Europe 
into Bruges, the then emporium of commerce. The Germans seut 
steel, copper, iron, wrought as well as unwrought, wood, corn, flax, 
hemp, wax, pitch, tar, furs, potash, tallow, tackle, linen, glass, sails, 
cotton, stuffs, leather, hides, dies, salt, ready-made dresses, Nurem- 
berg wares, amber, herrings, and other fishes, meat, Rhenish wines, 
oil, wax, honey, and the rest.* Spain and Portugal sent wines, 
figs, raisins, dates, and in general, all the southern fruits, liquorice, 
sugar, oil, soap, wax, iron, quicksilver, wool, silk, saffron, carmine, 
goats-skins. England furnished wool, lead, tin, corn, and hides, 
France, salt, wines, paper, oil, superfine cloths, dies, (madder and 
carmine) and mixed silk and woollen stuffs. Italy contributed 
spices, drugs, groceries, sugar, rice, Cotton, silk, dies, their silken 
wares and velvets, gold and silver stuffs, fewels and ornaments, 
alum, sulphur, and Greek wines. The imports from Germany were 
made, partly by sea from the Hanseatic cities, and partly by land, 
from Upper and Middle Germany. Italy, in most cases, directly 
forwarded her commodities in ships, but later, no inconsiderable 
quantity of her merchandize came by land, over Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, and down the Rhine, 





* Among these imports are various articles of northern origin, 
which were shipped by the Hanseatic League. 
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**So we may truly say, that in the Low Countries every branch 
and department of trade was represented, that in its markets 
scarcely a single article was wanting, and that this mass of goods 
existed in an extraordinary degree of fulness and perfection. A 
large portion, indeed, went out of the country by means of the « 
carrying trade ; the Hanseatic League took the Levantine produc- 
tions, the Italians those of the north, and England exchanged her 
wools, and France her wines, for manufactures. But yet a consi- 
derable amount of these commodities remained in the Low Coun- 
tries, whose dense and wealthy population possessed great powers 
of consumption, What did they return for the various articles 
which foreigners imported into their country? Among the commo- 
dities above specified, the products of the Netherlands are not com- 
prised ; and although an intermediate trade by its brokerage, its 
commissions, its shipping, and its various other manipulations, ever 
of itself enriches a country, where it has been introduced; yet we 
must look for other resources to account for the active part which 
the Low Countries took in the general trade, as well as for the 
gigantic wealth they amassed,”—Vol. i. pp. 365-69, 


The manufactures of the Netherlands at this period are 
even more worthy of notice, than their commercial opera- 
tions. On this head our author furnishes us with informa- 
tion of interest and importance. 

The history of these Netherland cities confirms the 
observation we above made :—that freedom is the parent of 
prosperity, but licence its most formidable foe. As long as 
the third estate was satisfied with its fair share of power, 
and kept within due bounds, nothing could exceed the 
prosperous condition, as well as freedom and happiness of 
those communities. But when the “ trades’’ first usurped 
the rights of the patrician families, next drove them from 
power, and at last assailed the authority of their princes ; 
then internal feuds, that armed parties and classes against 
each other, and bloody. wars between rival cities, led in 
some cases to the total ruin of trade, in others to its 
decline, till commerce passed by degrees into other lands. 


‘In consequence,” says M. Scherer, “of the sound policy of 
Baldwin III., and especially his introduction of German, (that is, 
Frieslander) weavers, the cloth-manufacture had increased not only 
in quantity, but in quality. 

* * * * * * * 

“In the art of bleaching, carding, and dyeing wool, the inhabi- 
tants of the Low Countries had made considerable progress, espe- 
cially since commerce had brought to them such a rich assortment 
of dies. The free municipal institutions, too, kept up a fresh, 
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energetic spirit of activity, and a laudable sense of emulation 
among the different cities; for as in each there were cloth manufac- 
tories, so each strove to furnish the best articles, and thereby 
acquire wealth, consideration, and power. The principal places 
in Flanders, where the woollen manufacture was carried on on a 
great scale, were Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Dendermonde, Oudde- 
narde, and Lille. Ghent had the priority of the others in point of 
time; here had the cloth weavers first formed themselves into 
guilds and corporations, framed statutes for themselves, and even 
secured a high position in the government of the city. They alone 
could furnish an armed levy of 18,000 men. But when Bruges 
became the chief seat of commerce, industry followed in its wake, 
and in that city, during the fourteenth century especially, attained 
the acme of prosperity. It is calculated that about fifty thousand 
men were engaged in and about Bruges in the woollen manufac- 
ture, and its various departments of carding, dyeing, dressing, and 
the rest. Besides cloths, various other woollen stuffs were manu- 
factured; and later, when the importation of cotton and silk 
increased, mixed stuffs also. Each city excelled in some fabric or 
other. Thus, Lille was distinguished for its scarlet cloths ; Arras 
for its serge, called rash, as well as for its worked carpets; Ghent 
for coarse wares, like flannels, tufts, and coverlets ; Bruges for finer 
articles, such as woollen, velvet, and plush, and especially its 
chequered and richly-figured carpets, which were among the most 
valuable articles of commerce in that age.* 

“ Although the sovereigns and cities followed the most liberal 
principles of commercial policy, and would not hear of any protec- 
tive duties in behalf of the national industry; yet they maintained 
a certain inspection and controul over the trades, a controul which 
was necessary, in order to insure the solidity of the wares, and 
uphold the reputation of the cloth manufactories. For this end 
were instituted the cloth ordinances and the cloth inspections; and 
these last were executed in the presence of the magistrates, by four 
masters specially sworn in for the purpose. But the best security 
was furnished by the excellent spirit, and the sense of self-respect, 
which prevailed in the guilds, and made them jealously watchful 
over the honour of their class. If, in particular cases, arrogance 
were displayed, and the weavers’ guilds, too conscious of their 
strength, often assumed undue powers, and seized with violence on 
the helm of the government, and democratized the constitution of 
the city ; yet, on the whole, it was in this self-government of the 





* Even when the city had long declined from its ancient great- 
ness, this branch of industry was still kept up, and Henry IV,, of 
France, fetched master workmen from Bruges for the erection of 
his manufactory of Gobelins. This city was celebrated also for its 
jewellers and goldsmiths, and is said to have invented the art of 
cutting diamonds. 
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Trades’ Corporations, we must look for the main cause of the 
power and prosperity of the Netherland industry. Moreover, the 
sovereigns of the country were more than once, in the moment of 
greatest need, indebted to the guilds for decisive aid. They on 
such occasions abandoned their workshops, and fought against the 
enemy with noble self-devotion. Manufacturing Proletarii, who, 
as in our days, follow without conviction the blind passions of the 
moment, those times did not yet know. History speaks of a 
cloth-weaver of Bruges, called Peter, bearing the nick-name 
of king, who, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
not only at the head of his people defended the city against the 
attack of Philip IV., king of France, but put down a domestic 
rebellion, set on foot by a French party in the Municipal Council 
itself. The grateful prince immediately knighted him, On the 
whole, distinctions and patents of nobility accorded to men of the 
industrial class were not rare, and many a now flourishing noble 
house in the Netherlands derives its origin from the spindle and 
the loom ; and even the old hereditary nobles, like those of Italy, 
did not deem it disgraceful to carry on trade and manufactures.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 372-5. 


_On the wealth and industrial skill of the once renowned 
city of Bruges, the author gives us the following interest- 
ing particulars: 


* «© We have here pointed out,” says he, “only those branches of 
industry which were conducted on a large manufacturing scale ; 
but by the side of these the smallest handicrafts flourished, and 
kept pace with the general progress. Bruges, in the zenith of her 
prosperity, numbered 68 Guilds. In a certain degree the repre- 
sentative of the commercial policy of the Netherlands abroad, this 
city concluded, with most European states, treaties of trade and 
navigation, but on the footing of the most perfect reciprocity, and 
without restricting in any way the freedom of her mart by monopo- 
lies and privileges. 
5 * * * * * ¥ 

‘‘Now we can easily understand what amount of contribution 
the Low Countries in their turn brought to the general mart of 
trade, not merely to repay in abundance the commodities they 
took from foreigners, but to render the latter even tributary to 
them. Statistical calculations fail as to the amount of exports in 
the industrial products of the Netherlands; but that the balance 
very much preponderated to their advantage, is a fact beyond the 
reach of all doubt. 

“ What did all the nations who traded with Bruges and Antwerp 
take as the most valuable portion of their freightage home but 
Netherland manufactures? Were not the cloths of Flanders and 
Brabant then in demand throughout the whole world? The Han- 
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seatic League supplied the North-east of Europe with them ; Italy 
the South, the Levant, and even Judea itself by the route of Alex- 
andria. How much were these manufactures not needed by the 
Crusaders and the spiritual Orders of Chivalry for their mantles ? 
What quantities were not consumed by England? Although many 
cloth manufacturers existed elsewhere, as in France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, and they might furnish good articles in detail, and 
satisfy local wants ; yet their products were not in such general 
supply, nor could compete in the world’s mart, with those of the 
Low Countries, whose inhabitants possessed, in the woollen industry 
at least, the same ascendant as the English at the present day in 
the cotton manufacture. Like the latter, the Netherlanders then 
enjoyed superior advantages by the possession of large capitals and 
highly cultivated operative skill; drew the raw material at first 
hand, and in the best quality ; had in their own country the empo- 
rium of universal trade, were blessed with free public institutions, 
and were not less favoured by their geographical situation, and the 
quality of their soil. 

“If the slightest doubt could be entertained as to the lucrative 
nature of the Netherland industry, the spectacle of the public pros- 
perity, as well as of the extraordinary wealth of individuals, would 
have sufficed to dispel it. A contemporary, Philip de Comines, 
who lived towards the middle of the fifteenth century, and had 
visited most European states, assures us that he had found no 
country to equal the then Netherlands in beauty, fertility, and riches. 
Not another land could be accounted happier. Its inhabitants 
were blessed with all abundance, and the tranquillity of general 
peace insured to them the commodious enjoyment of their riches. 
The happy distribution, too, of the profits of trade and manufac- 
tures through all classes of the population, is a matter of no small 
account, It essentially distinguishes the Low Countries from the 
Italian commercial cities, more especially Venice, where the com- 
mon people were for the most part sunk ih poverty and want ; and 
proves also the extent and solidity of the trade, as well as an equi- 
table division of labour, and the liberal constitution of the Guilds, 
which, in harmony as it was with the municipal government, was 
productive rather of benefit than injury to those times. Certain 
families, of course, through special circumstances of good fortune, 
accumulated very large property ; and this was particularly the 
case in Bruges, where luxury and splendour in dress, in houses, 
and in banquets, had reacbed such a pitch, and had become so 
general, that a Queen of France once exclaimed, ‘I thought here 
to be the only person of my rank, but I find in this city there are 
upwards of 600 queens!’ It is a characteristic fact that in 1430 
the Order of the Golden Fleece was founded in Bruges by Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. This was expressly to testify how much 
the opulence, power, and greatness of the country were based 
upon its woollen industry.’’—pp. 377-9. 
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We now pass to a people of kindred race and tongue 
with the one of which we have been speaking, distinguished 
for the same laborious habits and perseverant industry, 
yielding, indeed, to the inhabitants of the Low Countries 
in manufacturing skill, but equalling them in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, and superior in the higher departments 
of mind. 

Whatever commercial wealth and general cultivation 
Protestantism may vaunt of having introduced into the 
countries where it was established, this boast cannot cer- 
tainly apply to Germany. The religious wars of the six- 
teenth century, and especially the Thirty Years’ war, that 
grew out of the Reformation, and convulsed the following 
age, blighted her ancient prosperity, struck down her poli- 
tical greatness, thinned her population, and left traces of 
destruction from which even to the present day she has not 
entirely recovered. Countless hamlets and towns razed to 
the earth, cities ravaged and half ruined, drained of their 
riches, and reduced toa third of their inhabitants, the most 
beautiful productions of art mutilated and destroyed, the 
most glorious religious edifices sacked and even burnt to 
the ground, art and literature thrown for more than a cen- 
tury back, and the very language so corrupted, that it took 
more than a hundred years before it could be restored to 
its pristine purity and vigour; such were the social bless- 
ings the Reformation conferred on Germany. But our 
business is with German commerce, and that in the Middle 


ge. 

The illustrious Gorres has observed that the abundance 
of gold and silver plate, and precious stones, preserved in 
the sacristies of the old German churches, proves the 
ancient opulence of the country. And, indeed, the stranger 
has only to walk through the streets of her old celebrated 
cities, like Cologne, Mayence, Frankfort, Wurzburg, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg, to see from the space unfilled 
within their bounds, how much their population must have 
shrunk. 

The following picture of the wealth, industry, and popu- 
lousness of Cologne in the thirteenth century has been 
— by the learned Hurter in his celebrated historical 
work : 

** At that period,’’ says he, ‘* Cologne was the first city 
of Germany more celebrated in foreign countries than 
Vienna itself, Shining with the triple lustre of piety, 
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riches, and municipal freedom, she was independent of her 
archbishop. Industry and commerce had imparted to the 
city an importance, and to the inhabitants a self-conscious- 
ness, such as we find in the same degree in no other part 
of Germany. Towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
there were at Cologne eighty thousand weavers in full 
employ.* The gold and silver smiths strove more and 
more to bring their art to perfection ; and brewing seems 
to have been, not only a lucrative, but a very extensive 
branch of industry. Cologne was also the centre of com- 
mercial intercourse between Greece, Hungary, Eastern 
Germany, and the Low Countries, between the north of 
France, England, and even Denmark; so that her trade 
reached from those countries to the domains of the Byzan- 
tine empire. The establishment of her merchants in 
London, the great staple of merchandize which they pos- 
sessed in that city, are thought to have been the germ of 
the Hanseatic League. ‘The duties which all vessels 
trading on the Rhine were obliged to pay to this city, the 
transport of all commodities in its own vessels, augmented 
the public riches and the prosperity of individuals. And 
who can doubt of the high estimation which Cologne en- 
joyed in the commercial world of that period, when we 
learn that Venice regulated her mint by the standard of 
Cologne.”’ t 

Let us now hear the interesting account which M. 
Scherer has given of the trade carried on during the 
Middle Ages by the cities of Central and Upper Ger- 
many: 


“‘ At the head of the cities of Upper Germany stood Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Ulm. Nuremberg was the earliest that became 
flourishing ; for, before the intercourse was opened with Italy, it 
was enriched by the Danube trade with Constantinople ; and its 
fortunate position, situate as it was in the heart of Germany, and 
at an equal distance from all parts of that country, made it the 





* The whole population of Cologne is now not more than ninety 
thousand ; and in the time of the French domination, it had sunk 
as low as forty thousand souls. 


tIn a treaty with the Crusaders it is stipulated that the 85,000 
Marks should be ‘‘ad pondus Colonie, quo utilur terra nostra.” Mu- 
ratori SS, t. xii, Not having at this moment the original at hand, 
we have translated the passage from the French version. Histoire 
du Pape Innocent III., t. ii., p. 173. Paris, 183, 
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emporium of an inland trade, stretching even to Poland and Hun. 
gary. Nuremberg was the chief mart for the Dutch fisheries ; and 
in the peculiar products of its own skill and industry, it transacted 
a considerable business. Hence the saying, ‘ Niirnberger Tand 
geht durch alles Land ;’ ‘Nuremberg’s toys go through every 
land.’* Here, also, we find the first institutions for industrial edu- 
cation, where instruction was imparted in the polytechnic sciences. 
From thence many a discovery and improvement derive their ori- 
gin; and there is every probability that it was in Nuremberg indus- 
try was first carried on on a grand manufacturing scale. Ata very 
early period this city possessed excellent regulations for the handi- 
crafts, and institutions of industrial police. Endowed by the 
Emperors with ample rights and liberties, it was enabled to con- 
clude treaties with foreign states, like France and Flanders, and 
thus secure to its commerce advantages and privileges of every 
kind. 

“The most extensive commission and brokerage business in all 
merchandize, coming from, and going to Italy, was centred in the 
city of Augsburg. Hence issued the great route for Venice over 
Kempten, Fiissen, Innspruck, the Brenner mountain, and through 
Italian Tyrol. The maintenance of this most frequented of all 
roads devolved on the city of Augsburg; and in return for this, 
the emperors conceded to it various custom-house tolls, But later, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, the Augsburg merchants 
carried on a direct import business, as they were partly associated 
with Venetian and Genoese houses, and partly had their own counting- 
houses in the Italian, as well as Netherland seaports. They even 
equipped vessels, and in 1505 took part in a Portuguese expedition 
to the East Indies, Who knows not the names of the Fuggers, the 
Baumgartners, and the Welsers? Neither the Italian Republics, 
nor the Flemish cities, nor the Hanseatic League, could show a 
greater commercial house than the Fuggers. They were engaged 
in every branch of industry, and for all countries; they kept up 
counting-houses in Antwerp, Genoa, and Venice, and expedited 
their ships to the Baltic, where the Hanseatic League once took 
twenty of them. We can accordingly understand those words of 
the emperor Charles V., who, on inspecting the royal treasure at 
Paris, coolly said, ‘A Linen-weaver of Augsburgt could pay for all 
this in cash,’ 

+ They still show in the neighbourhood of Augsburg the old coun- 





* Even to this day, many of the articles known in our country 
by the name of Dutch toys, are made, not in Holland, but at 


. Nuremberg. 

+ “The Fuggers were originally linen-weavers, and by that 
business, laid the foundation of their great wealith.”"—Note by M. 
Scherer. 
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try-house that once belonged to these Barings of the Middle 
Age. It will be interesting to our readers to learn that this family 
did not, like so many other patrician houses in the free cities of 
Germany, embrace Protestantism. The present representative of 
the family, Count Fugger, is an excellent Catholic, and was lately 
civil governor of Wiirzburg, 

“So great an accumulation of riches called into existence the 
banking and exchange business. Augsburg became one of the first 
places of exchange in Europe, and various loans to governments 
were negotiated by her capitalists. The emperors loaded the city 
with favours and privileges, and raised her merchants and bankers 
to the rank of counts and princes. The consiguments also from 
Augsburg to Italy, though not so considerable as the imports, are 
still deserving of honourable mention. Besides some raw materials, 
such as metals, timber, and hides, these exports consisted in pro- 
ducts of German industry, more especially linen, fine woollen 
cloths, Nuremberg hardwares, arms, and other metallic articles. 
The linen manufacture then flourished in Upper Germany ; Mem- 
mingen, Kempten, and Kaufbeuern were particularly distinguished 
in this branch of industry ; and even in Augsburg itself, it afforded 
occupation to many hands. The finer species of cloth, arms, and 
metallic manufactures, came for the most part from the Nether- 
lands, from the Rhine, from Westphalia, and Saxony; some of 
these articles were fabricated in the environs ; but we must here 
repeat the observation we have before made, that with the excep- 
tion of linen, the manufactures destined for the consumption of the 
masses were not in Upper Germany carried on to the same extent 
as in Lower and Central Germany, in which we must include 
Nuremberg and the industrious Franconia.* 

~ * * * * * 

“ But this must not prevent us doing full justice on particular 
points to the manufacturing skill and industry of the Swabian 
cities ; and in this respect we must not pass over Ulm. Next to 
Augsburg, the Upper Rhine, and Switzerland, it carried on with 
most success the commission and brokerage business, and cultivated 
various branches of industry, such as fustian, damask, wood-carv- 
ings, preparation of viands, and the rest, and exported these arti- 
cles to distant countries. 

‘Many other cities, but of subordinate importance, were asso- 
ciated with the Swabian League, and had a greater or less share 
in trade and manufactures. Among these we may mention Mem- 





* It is observable that this distinction prevails even at the pre- 
sent day. Old Bavaria is essentially an agricultural country ; but 
Franconia, in addition to the riches of her soil, abounds with 
manufactures. Augsburg, though but a shadow of her mediawval 
greatness, has still considerable trade, and is one of the chief 
money-markets in Germany. 
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mingen, Kempten, Kaufbeuern, Lindau, Constance, Biberach, 
Esslingen, Heilbronn, Reutlingen, Halle Nérdlingen, Rotenburg. 
At times Rhenish, Alsatian, and even Swiss cities, belonged to this 
commercial confederation. Especially deserving of notice is Stras- 
burg, which, in opulence, power, and consideration, was little infe- 
rior to Nuremberg and Augsburg.”—Vol. i., pp. 422—4, 


What shall we say of the Hanseatic League,—the most 
powerful commercial confederacy which history records ? 
From humble beginnings it rose to the greatest political 
domination, as well as mercantile opulence. Its numerous 
fleets governed the Baltic and the North Sea; it formed a 
close bond of union between the different cities of Ger- 
many ; its factories were established in every great Euro- 
pean port; it brought the productions, wrought and 
unwrought, of Asia, and southern and central Europe into 
the remotest regions of the North, and thus served to stim- 
ulate in those countries agricultural produce and manufac- 
turing skill. 

But our limits will not permit us to do more than allude 
to the subject. 

Of Spanish commerce we shall speak on a future occa- 
sion, when the history of trade subsequent to the discovery 
of America shall come under consideration. ‘The com- 
mercial prosperity of Barcelona in the Middle Ages we 
have already adverted to; and we beg on this subject to 
refer our readers to the immortal work of Balmez,* who 
proves that not only in Saracenic Spain, but in those por- 
tions of the Peninsula subject to Christian sway, trade at 
that period was very flourishing. But between Spain and 
the sea there is a small tract of territory, peopled by an 
heroic nation, which, after indignantly casting off the 
Moslem yoke, threw all the energies of its daring, adven- 
turous spirit upon the ocean, and the regions beyond the 
ocean. ‘This little State planted vast colonies in Africa, 
Asia, and America, and gave birth to children twenty 
times exceeding her in size and stature. The first essays 
of a bolder navigation in the fifteenth century, and the 
series of successful voyages, whereby the Portuguese 
explored the coasts and islands of western Africa, and thus 
preluded on one hand to the discovery of a maritime pas- 





* Catholicism and Protestantism compared in their influence on 
civilization, in the excellent English translation of Mr. Hanford 
and Mr, Kershaw. 
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sage to the Kast Indies, and on the other, to the finding 
out of a New World in the West, are described with great 
animation by our author. 


“ Henry the navigator,” says he, “ prosecuted the struggle com- 
menced by his ancestors with the Arabs on the North-West coast of 
Africa, more by sea than by land. This he did chiefly with the 
view to habituate his people more and more to the sight of the 
ocean, (which in the popular belief still passed for unnavigable,) 
and to render them more familiar with its various phenomena. 
The first voyages of discovery were made about the year 1415. The 
conductors of the expedition were enjoined to proceed slowly along 
the western coast of Africa, and to institute accurate enquiries, 
which might be serviceable to their successors. So Heury pro- 
ceeded step by step, but systematically to work, and strove after 
definite results. A violent storm scattered the expedition sent out 
in the year 1415, to the island of Porto Santo. This seeming mis- 
fortune led to the re-discovery of Madeira;—a re-discovery, we say, 
inasmuch as in all probability the Carthaginians* were acquainted 
with the Canary Islands. The Portuguese immediately established 
a colony in Madeira, transplanted thither the sugar-cane and the 
vine, and saw their efforts crowned with astonishingly rapid success. 
The island became a station, too, for their voyages of discovery 
down the coast of Africa, which were now prosecuted with new 
energy and increased confidence. Admiral Gilianez doubled, in 
1432, Cape Non, and in 1433, Cape Bojador ; Nuno Tristan doubled 
in 1440, Cape Blanco, and in the following year reached the isle of 
Arguin, whence he brought back to Lisbon the first negroes, with 
gold. In 1446 Denis Fernandez discovered the green promontory, 
and soon afterwards the contiguous islands. 

“The death of the Infant Henry, in 1460, interrupted but for a 
short time this brilliant course of discovery. The attention of the 
world was awakened ; from all parts streamed to Lisbon men of 
science, commercial speculators, and rash adventurers, ready to 
take some part or other in the new enterprises. The colonies 
planted in the newly-discovered countries soon attained a rapid and 
vigorous growth, and various mercantile companies were formed, 
which in the hope of a lucrative trade, promoted further discoveries. 
Especial attraction had Guinea, on account of its gold dust. In 
the last twenty years of the fifteenth century, the object of all these 
voyages of discovery,—the complete circumnavigation of Africa 
was attained, under the energetic as well as enlightened govern- 
ment of John II. With success waxed confidence; the ocean lost 





* The Carthaginians, we should observe, not only possessed 
Madeira, but their ancestors, the Phoenicians, were acquainted with 
that island, and most probably first peopled it. Phoenician coins 
have been dug up there. 

VOL, XXXIV.—No. LXVIII. 15 
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by degrees its terrors; men began to quit the coast and launch 
into the open sea. Many new discoveries also tended to enlarge 
the circle of the sciences auxiliary to navigation, especially those of 
astronomy and mathematics. The astrolabe, the meteoroscope, the 
tables of declination, the new modes of constructing the compass, 
date from that period, and recal the names of Regiomontanus, 
Beheim, Toscanelli, and others. In Portugal, the science of navi- 
gation also was fostered with especial care, and the naval academy 
founded by Henry became the pattern institute for all Europe. 

“Thus amply endowed with all intellectual and material resources, 
the Portuguese gloriously consummated the work they had com- 
menced. In the year 1476, they passed the line, and Diego Cam, 
in 1485, penetrated to the river Zaire, in the kingdom of Congo, 
and as far as the promontory of St. Austin, ten degrees of southern 
latitude. Two years later Alfonso Aveiro advanced as far as 
Benin, sixteen degrees of southern latitude. Thus did the Portu- 
guese approach ever nearer and nearer to the southernmost point of 
Africa. The real discovery of that point, if it is not to be ascribed 
to the Arabs, who perhaps reached it from the East, was achieved 
by Bartolemeo Diaz. He had unwittingly even sailed by it ; and it 
was only on his return, forced by a mutinous crew, he discovered it 
in 1487. He landed in Table Bay, and there planted the standard 
of San Filippo. But the real circumnavigation of Africa, and the 
direct voyage to the East Indies, was accomplished ten years later 
by Vasco de Gama. With six ships he left Lisbon on the eighth of 
July, 1497, and on the eighteenth of May in the following year, he 
landed at Calicut, on the coast of Malabar. On the nineteenth of 
July, 1499, he reached Portugal by the same route. Now, at last, 
the great problem of a maritime passage to the East Indies was 
solved ; and henceforward as an inalienable acquisition of human 
enterprise, the Cape of Storms, as it was originally termed by 
Diaz, gave a brilliant corroboration to the name of Good Ilope, 
which it received from king Emanuel: Under this enlightened 
prince, the Portuguese prosecuted their new career of enterprise 
with zeal, energy, dexterity and success. They acquired in India 
not merely a commercial, but a political ascendancy, since they 
entered that country as conquerors, and there founded an empire. A 
succession of the most distinguished men followed each other in the 
administration of that empire—men who united in the most extra- 
ordinary degree strategic skill, political sagacity, and the mercan- 
tile spirit with patriotism, humanity, and disinterestedness.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 156-9. 


When the later volumes of M. Scherer’s work appear, 
we shall resume the discussion of this interesting subject. 
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Ant. VII.—EZssays on Various Subjects. By His Eminence Cardia 
Wiseman. In 3 vols. London: Dolman, 1853. 


i e~ ‘‘ rise, progress, and influence of Periodical Liter- 
ature,’’ will form the subject of a very interesting, and 
far from unimportant, chapter in the social and _ political 
history of England during the former half of the nineteenth 
century. We say, of England, because, without under- 
rating the extent of the same phenomenon in other coun- 
tries, where it is also apparent, or drawing any invidious 
comparison, which is far from our desire, between their 
political institutions and our own, we may observe, without 
risk of dispute, that the literature to which we refer, the 
literature, that is, of journals, magazines, reviews, in con- 
tradistinction from what we understand by the name of 
‘‘ works,’ has been remarkably developed among our- 
selves during the last thirty or forty years, under the 
favouring circumstances of a constitutional government 
and a free press. ‘The same, of course, may be said with 
great truth of America; but, besides that our Transatlantic 
brethren are well able to do justice to the subject them- 
selves, and that we find more than sufficient materials to 
our hand in speaking of facts bearing upon the question in 
its English aspect, we are certainly unable, whether it be 
from ignorance, or failure of evidence, to point to any part 
of the habitable globe, not excepting even America itself, 
in which, as it appears to us, the distinctive literature 
here under review has been the instrument of working 
such mighty changes, whether for good or ill, as here in 
England. 

If we include the daily press as one item in the series we 
have specified, itis not that we think of identifying the 
literary labours of journalists, however able, and however 
powerful, with the class of compositions, the essays on 
subjects of popular interest, to which the volumes named 
at the head of our article naturally direct our more parti- 
cular attention. If mere present effect were the great test 
of literary merit, or rather if the popularity of the moment 
were in any true sense tantamount to the influence which 
achieves great works, and tells upon posterity, then assur- 
edly, instead of occupying the lowest rank in the depart- 
ment of periodical literature, the “journals,” especially 
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one or two which will readily occur to the thoughts of the 
reader, would carry off the palm in the competition with 
their more voluminous and less frequently-recurring rivals. 
But we suspect that this said word “ influence’’ requires 
to be subjected to the test of a rigorous scrutiny, and 
limited by the jealous boundaries of a definition, before 
the thing which it denotes can truly be predicated of the 
peculiar kind of social power which even the ablest and 
- most successful of daily newspapers actually possesses. A 

journal can hardly be said to direct public opinion, which 
makes that opinion in any material degree the rule of its 
sentiments, which cautiously sounds the depths of the 
national mind before it makes up its own, and launches 
forth tentative articles as aeronauts send up pilot-balloons, 
to try the direction of the currents, before they commit 
themselves to the bosom of the aerial deep. No, it is as 
true of journalists as of dramatists, that 


“They who live to please, must please, to live.” 


The ‘‘ organs’”’ of public opinion, as a too veracious 
phraseology denominates these publications, can never be 
in any true sense, or any important measure, its directors ; 
as truly might the great atmosphere be said to be the 
creature of the barometer, which does but measure and 
record its variations, as newspapers, even the most voci- 
ferous and domineering, be accounted the guides of the 
national will. Do we mean to assert, then, that these 
journals are merely the victims, and in no sense the arbi- 
ters, of public opinion? Not so; they perform a very 
essential office in supplying the nation with arguments, in 
giving shape, expression, effect, and currency ; to the crude 
mass of thought which goes to form, on the whole, what ts 
called the mind of England. Nay, they may at times even 
modify it where it is extravagant, and give it conclusions 
where it recognizes but the premisses. What they cannot 
do, is to work any essential change in its views and prin- 
ciples. Let them attempt this, and the nation will soon 
read them a lesson which they must be more than journal- 
ists of they can stand without flinching. 

We are not, on the other hand, denying that upon all the 
literature of a nation, as well as its journals, and certainly 
not least upon that with which we are here directly con- 
cerned, public opinion will exercise an influence by which its 
character will be more or less affected. And rightly so, if 
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the “ vox populi’’ have legitimately anything of the weight 
which the proverb attributes to it. No wise director, in 
whatever department, whether ecclesiastical, needical, or 
social, will ever neglect the indications of character which 
the subjects of his care may express or betray. But the dif- 
ference between the “‘scribe”’ and the “author’’ will always 
remain. The former will make popularity, the latter (if he 
deserve the name) truth, the measure of his sentiments, 
and the end of his publications ; he (the genuine and con- 
scientious author,) writes ev abundantia cordis, with a 
story to tell, and a point to make, and that point nothing 
merely personal, or ephemeral, or superficial, but some- 
thing which is worth gaining, whether it be directly the 
acceptance of some great principle, or indirectly the circu- 
Jation of some valuable knowledge, whereby the objects of 
wah (or what he esteems such,) may be eventually pro- 
moted, 

It is authorship undertaken in this spirit, and directed 
to these ends which alone “ telJs’’ in the main, and in the 
long run. Not all such authorship, of course, lives and 
does its work ; it depends for its success upon conditions 
which are beyond its control. But “ though not in mor- 
tals to command success,”’ whatever is taken up with the 
simple desire of promoting the glory of God, or the cause 
of truth, does more than succeed; it “‘ deserves success,” 
which much that is in a certain measure successful, does 
not. Moreover, if such literary efforts as we are here sup- 
posing fail and fall lifeless, (their present failure, however, 
being no sure proof of their actual ill success,) all we can 
say is, that nothing which deserves the name of influence 
is ever ultimately the lot of any other kind of authorship. 
Earnestness, we repeat it, is the one condition of perma- 
nent moral effect. The heathen philosopher bore witness 
to this great truth, where he gave the preference to the 
miorts 70x}, Or proof from the evidence of personal since- 
rity, over the “ pathetic,”’ which depends upon the excite- 
ment of the passions ; the poet, when he traces the secret 
of literary power to the reality and depth of the author’s 
personal persuasion, 


‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est, 

Primum ipsi tibi ;” 
the philosophic Butler, where he applies to composition, 
particularly religious, the unwonted epithet “ sincere,” 
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and more than all, that great master of hearts, the Apostle 
Paul, who depreciates, as a weapon in preaching the Word 
of God, all eloquence, but such as springs from the real 
and intimate knowledge of the Cross of Christ, the subject, 
if any, to make a man in earnest. 

We do not wish to glide into a more serious train of 
thought than befits the occasion; we are but illustrating a 
—- The truth we are engaged upon tells, we admit, 

oth ways; favours the literature which is a curse to man- 
kind, as well as that which carries blessings along with it. 
But so it must needs be if the powers of evil are as earnest 
and energetic on their side, as the ministers of good on 
theirs. But whether good or evil be the end, and the 
result, neither will accrue on any large scale, or for any 
long time, through the instrumentality of works which do 
not proceed on principle, and have not a clear and definite 
end before them, but are merely showy, swayed by extrinsic 
influences, “‘ double minded,”’ and therefore “‘ unstable.”’ 

We have dwelt longer on this subject than should be 
necessary on one so self-evident, because we are disposed 
to think that not a little of the power which the discursive 
literature of our great periodicals has gained for itself in 
England, is due to the fact of its being, more than other 
literature, a simple transcript of the writer’s mind. If it be 
true, as we are saying, or rather a truism, that men per- 
suade in proportion as they are in earnest, we seem to finda 
clue to the great influence which has certainly been produc- 
ed, (and that on subjects of no mean importance,) through- 
out England, and so ultimately throughout Europe, and 
the world at large, by the labours of those whom it is the 
fashion with superficial persons to describe, perhaps almost 
to stigmatize, as ‘‘ mere reviewers.’’ Whatever the draw- 
backs upon this kind of authorship, (for drawbacks it has,) 
it appears, for obvious reasons, to carry along with it in a 
remarkable manner the note of sincerity. We speak of 
such specimens of it only as have produced the greatest 
effect on public opinion, and these will be found, as we 
believe, to be characterized far beyond other literature, by 
the easy, natural, and therefore affecting and impressive 
character of earnest conversation. One proof of this is, 
that no kind of writing is more apt to betray its author by 
internal evidence than the periodical essay. One book is 
far more like another than article is like article. The 
reason, we suspect, is, that when a man writes an “‘article’”’ 
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he does it currente calamo, often as a relief rather than a 
task, as he might converse after dinner with his literary 
friends, and the consequence is, that just as natural and 
earnest conversation is ‘‘ thinking aloud,” this easy off- 
hand writing isa kind of talking on paper. The drawback, 
of course, is, that such composition will often be rash in 
sentiment, and incorrect in expression ; that it will run the 
risk of being superficial and the like. But, after all, these 
disadvantages, on the one hand, are not so necessary to it 
as, on the other, is the particular character of naturalness, 
to which we are referring ; and even where they exist, they 
will rarely (unless more prominent than we suppose,) tell so 
much one way, as the earnestness of tone which they 
accompany, will impress and make itself felt on the other. 
A “ book’’ is a serious undertaking, and is generally kept 
by its author and revised, till much of its simplicity is 
refined away, its sentiment over-qualified, its style over- 
wrought. An article is written off at the flow of the intel- 
lectual tide, goes to the printer in fragments as it is pro- 
duced, and is ‘‘ struck off’’ before the writer has time to 
recal the temerarious word, or polish the uncouth sentence. 
It goes before the world for better, for worse, and whether 
it be read, or neglected, it is not found, at any rate, to fare 
worse for want of the “ limee labor’’ which the author had 
been inclined to regret, and which, but for the inconve- 
nient, though often salutary, pressure of the “end of the 
month,’’ he would certainly have bestowed upon it. 
Periodical literature, as we are here considering it, is 
peculiarly the creation of our own age. We know of 
nothing in the last century upon which it can be thought 
to have been built, or out of which it has grown. The 
modern “ article” is as different from a paper in Addi- 
son’s Spectator, or Johnson’s Rambler, as the “ Times’’ is 
unlike a Roman newspaper, if such a thing there be. The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly have as little family likeness to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine as to the Annual Register. The 
‘‘napers,’”’ whether on moral or literary subjects, which grew 
into such popularity during the latter half of the last century, 
and which might be thought to have suggested the periodical 
essay of our own time, belong, in fact, to a different class 
of writings, and proceed quite upon another idea. Were 
we to catalogue one of the graver numbers of the Spec- 
tator or Rambler, we should, without any kind of disre- 
spect to its merit and beauty, be, nevertheless, inclined to 
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refer it to the department of the college theme, of which 
class of compositions it appears to us to present the most 
excellent specimen. It is neither more nor less than a 
*‘composition,’”’ just in sentiment, (for the most part,) 
perfect in manner, but which raises no more active 
feeling, even in the most susceptible mind, than that of 
respect for virtue in its most general form. When the 
great men of the last century were full of a subject, and 
desirous of impressing it in a popular and effective form 
upon others, they wrote an octavo, as Burke, on the French 
Revolution. At present it would be one of our great and 
leading Quarterlies which, in a series of articles, would 
furnish such men with the desired opportunity. 

Here the question arises, What is it in the disposition 
and habits of the present generation which corresponds 
with the character of our periodical literature, constitut- 
ing its encouragement, and conferring on it its power? 
We reply without difficulty, that it is the business-like 
temper of our English society. The truth must be spoken, 
whatever its consequences—the present is not the age of 
great literary undertakings. That our public should prefer 
pamphlets to folios, and dissertations to treatises, is a mat- 
ter which we may regret, but which we can no more hinder 
than the construction of railroads, or the closing of burial 
grounds. It is part and parcel of the great English will 
which, as a great author says, is stronger than any 
known influence, save only the grace of Almighty God. 
Now the supply of literary works must, on the whole, be 
regulated by the demand ; few men have the mind, fewer 
the time, to write volumes merely from the love of litera- 
ture in the abstract, or for the sake of posterity, espe- 
cially when it is not sure that the next generation will 
take a very different view of the matter from the present. 
The consequence has been, that even men amongst us the 
most able to have made extensive and abiding contribu- 
tions to our literature, theological or other, the men, too, 
who from their known habits and preferences were the least 
likely & priori, to sympathize with the busy, discursive, 
dilettante spirit of the present age, and the most likely to 
set themselves, had it been possible, to correct it, have 
apparently given up the idea in despair, and seem to feel 
that the alternative rests between instructing the present 
generation by tracts, essays, and popular lectures, and 
leaving it in ignorance of the matters it is so important for 
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it to know. One of the greatest minds of the present, or 
of any other, time, las publicly declared that he “feels it 
is a better deed to write for the present moment than for 
posterity ;* and these are the words of one who, had he 
consulted his own inclination, instead of sacrificing it to 
the welfare of his country, might have bequeathed to the 
Church of his affection a work, whether theological, philo- 
sophical, or historical, which might have raised him to 
the highest rank among her doctors. But the author to 
whom we refer is essentially, in the best sense of the term, 
a “popular” teacher. <A case still more to our point is 
furnished by the knot of really learned men, among whom 
that author laid the foundations of his great name, and 
by his habitual conformity to the Divine Will, as it was 
gradually made known to him, merited the grace which 
has made him what he now is. If ever there were men 
who set themselves with what seemed like an inflexible 
determination against the popular, or, as they would have 
said, superficial and perfunctory, ways of the present gene- 
ration, men who upon principle, as well as from the effect of 
education, preferred the heavy warfare of folios to the light 
skirmish of pamphlets, surely Dr. Pusey and his imme- 
diate friends may be selected as chief specimens of the 
class. Yet how remarkable it is, that the good service 
which they have done to religion, (and good service, after 
all, they have done,) should have been effected by means 
of tracts, essays, single sermons, or poetical pieces, not by 
works on a comprehensive scale. It is true that they have 
hereby borne a reluctant or unconscious witness to the abso- 
lute impossibility of constructing a ry: 3 out of mate- 
rials in their hands; but though such be the effect of the 
course they have adopted, we think its motive cause may 
rather be found in the spirit of this age, which loves to 
have such truth as it will bear, dispensed to it in succes- 
sive instalments, and in the form least likely to encroach 
upon its habits. For, that the circumstances in which the 
learned persons in question are placed, however unfa- 
vourable to the production of an original work, are not 
necessarily adverse to the preparation of a learned one, 
is proved by their having given birth to Dr. Newman’s 
digest of the controversial writings of St. Athanasius, the 
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most elaborate, we believe, (and a remarkable fact it is,) of 
all his later theological efforts. 

Of an age, then, at once indefatigably busy, and pro- 
foundly inquisitive, a literature, various enough to be com- 
mensurate with its activity, deep enough to be deferential 
to its pretensions, and concise enough to be consistent 
with its pursuits, seems both the proper correlative, and 
the natural creation. These are not the times, nor is this 
the nation, for literary labours and patient study. Ourage 
must be lured into the acceptance of knowledge, by such 
means as are employed to make bitter medicine palateable 
to children: 


“Veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Quum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 

Ut puerorum etas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur, 
Sed potius tali tactu recreata valescat.” * 





Truth must be rid of every rougher element, dealt out in 
diminutive portions, and disguised under the form of 
odorous stimulants or sparkling beverages. It must be 
drawn from the deep well in which it was fabled by the 
ancients to reside, and taught to meander through the ver- 
dant meadows and between the ample margins of the light 
and manageable octavo. It must be accommodated to the 
libraries of aristocrats and to the tables of casinos. And as 
we have steam-engines to save hands, and rail-roads to 
abridge distance, so we must have reviews and magazines 
to simplify study and condense philosophy. 

It is difficult to speak of these things without appearing 
less respectful to the literature in question than consists 
with the high rank which it holds, and the great names 
which are associated with it. It is not the fault of the first 
literary men of our time that the spirit of the age should 
require them to bend to its claims or its necessities; many 
of them are writers of a stamp who could with the same 
success have addressed themselves to literary duties which, 
if less serviceable to the public, would have been attended 
with greater honour to themselves. That men who have 
proved themselves capable of writing histories, the genius 
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of which (whatever their defects) is indisputable, such as 
Macaulay and Milman, or of adorning the highest walks 
of professional or parliamentary life, such as Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Macintosh, or O’Connell, or, (to come nearer 
home) of elucidating the text of Holy Scripture by exten- 
sive and varied oriental learning, like the author whose 
works we are reviewing, should yet have deemed it no dis- 
grace, but rather a privilege, to enlighten an over-worked 
people through the medium of the periodical press, must be 
viewed simply as a mark of their condescension. And as 
we, at least, may well be considered to have an especial 
interest in the dignity of this species of literature, we shall 
be excused for urging as a point in its favour, that it has 
not merely furnished the ladder by which so many remark- 
able men have risen to distinction, but the platform on 
which they have withdrawn to instruct or delight the 
public, even from the heights of their established reputa- 
tion, their chairs of philosophy, or their thrones of ecclesi- 
astical pre-eminence, 


‘It was with a strong desire, and a sincere determination,” says 
the author of the Essays before us, ‘‘to make the Dublin Review 
the organ and the promoter of Catholic progress, within and 
without ; it was with a conscientious resolution that its theology 
should belong to the present day—that is, should treat of living 
questions and existing controversies, should grapple with real 
antagonists, wrestle with tangible errors, chat I agreed to turn from 
studies long pursued and ardently cherished, to the anxious care and 
desultory occupation involved in the direction of such a publication. 
Works not only long contemplated, but for which materials had been 
gathered with diligence, were given up at this period, in consequence 
of time and attention being more required for passing events and 
desultory literature.”—LEssays, preface, vol. i. p. ix. 


Among the advantages of the literature under consider- 
ation, which in turn have no doubt proved its attractions to 
those who have taken part in it, must be mentioned the 
shield of reserve and protection which it throws over per- 
sonal modesty, and by which it modifies personal responsi- 
bility. It furnishes a graceful disguise, intermediate 
between the boldness of profession and the cowardice of 
concealment ; opaque enough to shelter diffidence, trans- 
parent enough to verify conjecture. As we have already 
observed, an article, from the very fact of its being for the 
most part an off-hand expression of the mind, is more apt 
than any other composition to betray its writer to such as 
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think its authorship worth investigating. And, as a fact, 
we do not call to mind any instance in which public con- 
jecture has ultimately been at fault in its attempts to 
affiliate the chief periodical essays of our time. ‘‘ It is —, 
or —, all over,’’ Oxford men used to exclaim, when as July 
and October came, the languor of the Long Vacation was 
relieved by the appearance of some brilliant effort of an 
unmistakeable pen in the latest number of the British 
Critic. Nor was it any great stretch of sagacity for the 
lounger at the Travellers’ or the Athenzeum to attribute 
with success some sparkling paper on religious literature 
in the Edinburgh to the brilliant pen of Stephen or 
Macaulay, or some slashing onslaught on Whigs and 
Whiggery in the Quarterly to the practised hand of Croker 
or Barrow. 

In fact, the benefit of editorial protection did not consist 
in the opportunity it might afford of shrinking from respon- 
sibility, but in the sanction which it gave to individual 
opinion. The regular contributors to a Review, constitute 
a kind of corporation, each member of which derives an 
immense accession of weight from the fact of his forming 
an integral part of the whole. Men of note, especially in 
the outset of their career, have ever felt it a gain to be 
launched upon the great ocean of literary competition 
under convoy of some established name; nor can any 
patronage be so complimentary, because none is so hazard- 
ous to the patron himself, as that which is implied in the 
fact of taking an author into this kind of literary partner- 
ship. It is no wonder, then, that rising men should covet 
and prize such a distinction, nor again, that even in the 
heyday of their reputation they should continue to feel the 
value of an arrangement which stamps each effort of their 
genius with so powerful an “‘ imprimatur.”’ 

But are we justified, it may still be asked, in ascribing 
to periodical literature so important an influence upon the 
moral character of our age? We reply, unhesitatingly, 
that, wherever it has been the vehicle of a principle, 
grasped and mastered by its advocates, consistently main- 
tained because firmly held, fructifying because real, there 
we know of no engine more likely to be efficacious, or more 
efficacious in fact. A periodical, (conducted with the 
requisite attention and ability) can hardly, as we think, 
fail of making itself felt, except upon one of two supposi- 
tions; the first, that it aims merely at bolstering up a 
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sham; the second, that it speaks “ with an uncertain 
sound.” If all its contents do not harmonize and tend in 
one direction, if there be not (with whatever variety o 
manner) unity of purpose and of spirit, if article conflict 
with article in some essential point, then it will fail,.as a 
eriodical, whatever the merits of its insulated portions. 
t will fail, because it will not, as a whole, proceed on 
principle. And then, too, individual contributors, instead 
of deriving the benefits of which we have spoken, from 
association with others, will, on the contrary, be losers 
in proportion as their testimony is confused and_ their 
objects crossed. For better, every way, is unity without 
association than association without unity, The other, 
and equally certain, condition of failure, will be found in 
the attempt, no matter how zealously made and how 
consistently carried out, to propagate a sham. Toryism 
is extinct, in spite of the Quarterly, and the managers 
of the British Critic voted its occupation gone when 
Puseyism became a mockery. 

On the other hand, principles, whether social, moral, or 
religious, which are living and real, have made their way 
in our own times very materially through the medium of 
periodical literature. In this country, especially, it has 
been mainly instrumental, during the last twenty or thirty 
years, in assisting the popular cause in politics ; and it has 
given shape, as well as expression, to an immense mass of 

rationalism, not to say scepticism, which, in days of less 
sincerity, and less curiosity, had been held in check by the 
feeble restraints, or disguised under the conventional 
phraseology of the national religion. 

But chiefly does that mighty movement in the direction 
of the Catholic Church, or towards the re-assertion of great 
Catholic principles,—which as it is the most important of 
our age, so likewise has it been the least in accordance 
with its spirit,—owe much of its actual success, in a very 
striking manner, to the same cause. For five years and 
upwards did the "British Critic first co-operate with, and 
then, (as far as might be,) supply the place of, the Oxford 
Tracts, in pressing, or as we may rather say, inflicting, 
upon the National Church those great principles of Cath- 
olic faith and morality, in their different religious and 
social bearings, which carry to each truly philosophical 
mind their own recommendation, independently of the 
authority upon which Catholics themselves receive them. 
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Inferior as were many of those popular essays in research, 
(or at least the direct use of it,) to many of the ‘‘ Tracts” 
less immediately religious in character, and far less dog- 
matical in tone, they nevertheless did a work in the same 
great cause, which neither sermons nor serious disputa- 
tions could ever have done; though neither could those 
lighter papers, in their turn, have effected it without the 
aid of the heavy artillery which continually reinforced 
them. ‘The “ Tracts’’ were chiefly occupied in enunci- 
ating principles, the articles in question in illustrating and 
applying them in various departments; for it is the very 
boast and test of Catholicism that it is comprehensive of 
all subjects and adequate to all emergencies. There was 
a vast range of matters in the world which Anglicanism 
was shy of touching, or with which she had to deal, if at 
all, as a dog grapples with a hedge-hog, under a sensitive 
apprehension of the sharp points with which his victim 
bristles. Such are the many phenomena outside the pale 
of the Establishment which Anglicans count it safer to 
ignore than to make attempts at reducing them to theory. 
Such, too, were many of the facts, social and political, of 
the time. ‘To all these questions the Critic, with a bold- 
ness unprecedented, and in no measured terms, addressed 
itself vigorously and at once. Churchmanship and Tory- 
ism suddenly found themselves in a state of divorce, if not 
in an attitude of antagonism ; “‘ our incomparable liturgy’’ 
was shown not only to admit of comparisons, but to suffer 
by them. ‘‘ Christ and Antichrist’’ were seen to change 
places. Nay, so contrary to calculation were the move- 
ments of this abnormal body, that friends and foes were alike 
bewildered by its eccentricities; till at length all parties 
were rather agreed that the Critic was dangerous than any 
fully satisfied that it was wholly wrong. Thus, at the very 
climax of its unpopularity with the Protestant public, there 
appeared a paper on the Countess of Huntingdon and her 
sect, in which the better class of dissenters, to their sur- 
prise, found themselves treated with an amount of respectful 
sympathy for which they had in vain looked, up to that 
time, in the direction of less popishly-inclined parties of the 
Establishment. It was a kill or cure remedy ; or rather, 
it was a remedy which, if it did not cure the patient, must 
kill the physician. The Establishment was not cured,— 
the Critic died. Its spirit fled to other and more conge- 
nial regions. Its short but eventful history serves, in the 
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communion which gave it birth, as a memorable lesson 
upon the danger of mooting inconvenient questions, and 
recognizing adverse facts. 

But the British Critic had done a work, though it left 
that work most incomplete. It secommended, in a mea- 
sure, the somewhat hard and uninviting doctrine of the 
Tracts, softened many of its harsher features, and filled up 
some of its obvious gaps. It invested the whole subject 
of the movement with an air of popular interest, and 
practical utility. It gave substance to outlines, and shape 
to suggestions. The hints of the Tracts were the axioms 
4 the Critic ; the hints of the Critic are the realities of 

ome. 

How, meanwhile, did the Catholic Church in England 
comport herself towards this wonderful movement? With 
crippled hands, and a heavy heart, she had been slowly and 
sadly doing her daily work; but lately emerged from the 
attics and cellars into which the persecution of the years 
before had driven her ; out of mind because out of sight; 
too secluded to be cognizant of phenomena beyond her ; 
too downhearted to build hopes upon them, even if known. 
One only there was, quick to discern, and able to appreci- 
ate the tokens of promise in the far distance; one who 
had drunk deep at the well-spring of theological ‘Truth ; 
whose European experience, and comprehensive grasp of 
mind, were wanted to deepen the foundations, and enlarge 
the view, of our national Catholicism ; whose love of the 
living Church would be a safeguard against the withering 
effects of antiquarian theories ; whose detestation of the 
Protestant heresy, and instinctive perception of its remoter 
tendencies, would serve to counteract the poison with 
which England’s very atmosphere is charged ; whose just 
and lofty conceptions of the impressive magnificence, the 
untarnished lineage, the world-wide claims, the imperial 
bearing, of the Catholic Church—-the profundity of her 
doctrine, the harmony of her operations, the wisdom of her 
rules, the majesty of her ceremonial, were just what was 
wanted at this moment to cheer English Catholics under 
that tendency to undervalue their power, and mistrust 
their position, which were the not unnatural results of a 
long course of worrying and disheartening oppression. 

uch an one there was in England, or within call of it; 
and, great mercy was it, never to be sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, that at a time when able hands were in such 


- 
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request among ourselves for the due discharge of regular 
duties, and when gifted minds were so likely to have been 
concentrated upon great undertakings at head-quarters of 
the Church, one, so able and so gifted, should yet have 
been permitted to be at large, to distribute himself between 
Rome and England, neither detained in his Master’s 
immediate service abroad, nor absorbed in missionary 
duties at home, but at once free and bound, at leisure and 
at work, no foreigner in England, and no mere English- 
man in Rome; not too English to be insular, nor too 
European to be unpatriotic; versed in history, rich in 
modern experience, master alike of foreign languages and 
of his own, and thus enabled to transfer himself with ease 
and with effect from England to Rome, and from Rome to 
England; here pouring upon God’s neglected heritage the 
light of his knowledge, and the balm of his charity ; there 
receiving his commission at the fountain-head of autho- 
rity, and his message at the oracle of ‘Truth; and replenish- 
ing, as occasion might arise, at the “‘ golden urns’’ of the 
sanctuary, the lamp which he was coming to lift up amongst 
us; and “ tricking,”’ at the source of light, the ‘‘ beams” 
which, in turn, he was to be the providential instrument 
of shedding upon the English portion of the Church. 

These are the words, not of flattery, but of gratitude 
and truth. They record, somewhat as the faithful histo- 
rian will himself record, a passage in the annals of Catho- 
lic England which receives a very differently worded, but 
not inconsistent treatment, in the following modest repre- 
sentation. We make no apology for the length of the 
extract, not merely because we feel that the reader has 
been too long detained from the immediate subject of this 
article, but because we shall derive from the following pas- 
sage considerable assistance in the remaining portion of 
our present work. 


“The moment when I was invited to join in this new review 
appeared to me most critical and interesting. Three years before, 
had begun to manifest themselves the germs of that wonderful 
movement, which, originating at Oxford, was destined to pervade 
and agitate the Anglican Hstablishment, till it should give up 
many of its most loving and gifted sons to the Catholic Church. 
Peculiar circumstances, allusion to which will be found in a note 
in vol. ii. pp. 91, 102, had made me at Rome previously acquainted 
with the rise and progress of this great religious revolution ; and I 
had been surprised, on visiting England in 1835, to find how little 
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attention it had yet excited among Catholics, though many Tracts 
for the Times had already appeared, and Dr. Whately had sung 
out to their writers, ‘Tendimus in Latium.’ It was, indeed, 
impossible for any one to foresee what might be the final results of 
so new and strange a commotion in the hitherto stagnant element 
of the state religion. Even now, after twenty years, and notwith- 
standing the many great consequences which have already issued 
from it, its activity is not exhausted. 

“The impulse given by the first Zract still urges on the body 
which it struck ; and it will roll forward for a long time to come, 
while fragments detach themselves, and run before it, towards the 
goal which we pray it may all attain. But even in that first bud 
of the rising power, it was impossible for a ealm and hopeful eye 
not to see new signs in the religious firmament, which it became a 
duty to observe, unless one wished to incur the Divine reproach 
addressed to those who note not the providential warnings and 
friendly omens of the spiritual heavens. For Catholics to have 
overlooked all this, and allowed the wonderful phenomenon to pass 
by, not turned to any useful purpose, but gazed at, till it died out, 
would have been more than stupidity—it would have been wicked- 
ness. To watch its progress, to observe its phases, to influence, if 
possible, its direction, to move it gently towards complete attain- 
ment of its unconscious aims; and, moreover, to protest against its 
errors, to warn against its dangers, to provide arguments against 
its new modes of attack, and to keep lifted up the mask of beauty 
under which it had, in sincerity, covered the ghastly and soulless 
features of Protestantism; these were the duties which the new 
Review undertook to perform, or which in no small degree it was 
expressly created to discharge. And the necessity of attending to 
these new duties formed the strongest inducement to myself to 
undertake its theological direction. At the same time, Catholies 
had begun to recover from that first torpor, which benumbs, for a 
time, the limbs just freed from fetters. Signs of a more active 
circulation had shown themselves; communities were springing 
up; schools were beginning to be multiplied; new missions were 
opened ; churches, upon a scale of size and of embellishment 
previously unknown, were contemplated or begun; and the people 
were evidently manifesting more interest in our religion, and a 
more fair disposition to hear and judge it justly. It seemed the 
favourable moment to strike another chord, and stir up a spirit yet 
slumbering, bus ready to awake. The Catholic religion as she is in 
the fulness of her growth, with the grandeur of her ritual, the 
beauty of her devotions, the variety of her institutions, required to 
be made more known to many who had never seen her other than 
she lad been reduced by three hundred years of barbarous perse- 
cution.”—Essays, preface, vii.—ix. 


We gather, then, that the Essays under review, (with 
VOL, XXXIV.—No. LXVIIL 16 
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the exception of that small portion of them which forms 
the third volume of the present series,) were directed to 
two great and concurrent, although disparate purposes ; 
the one, that of helping forward the great Oxford move- 
ment; the other, that of raising the tone of English 
Catholicism. Each of these purposes was of a nature to 
act upon the other. It was plain, on the one hand, that if 
political measures and popular phraseology had a tendency 
to make English Catholics regard themselves rather as a 
mere “‘ body’’ in this country, an aggregate of individuals 
bound together rather by hereditary associations and com- 
mon necessity, than any more stringent, because more 
supernatural bond; and their religion as forming one of 
the countless ‘‘ denominations” of the country, rather 
than part of the One Faith, in contradistinction to a com- 
mon, although multiform heresy, nothing would be so 
likely to disabuse them of so serious a misapprehension, 
as to have it distinctly and repeatedly brought before them, 
that even heretics, and they “‘ citizens of no mean city’ — 
the most distinguished and accomplished members of a 
great and famous university—were working out, by dint of 
patristic researches, or in the exercise of unprejudiced 
sagacity, a juster and truer view of the position of Catholics 
themselves. On the other hand, it is no secret anywhere, 
that among the hindrances which kept persons back from 
the Church to which they were tending, and which in time 
they were to reach, none was more serious than the scan- 
dal taken from this very want of magnanimity and self- 
respect on the part of some Catholics themselves. ‘That 
the impression was an exaggerated one, and that the argu- 
ment, even if the facts had been true to the extent sup- 
posed, was utterly fallacious, we should be among the 
last to deny. ‘That:there was something, however, of 
foundation for the charge, seems to be proved by the fact 
that there were Catholics themselves, like our author, who 
felt, if not its justice, yet at least its reasonableness. And 
it is evident that the very thing which these inquirers 
needed, was to know, first, that the evil or danger was 
recognized in the Church itself; and, secondly, that it was 
in process of correction. 

If, then, judging from the order in which these two great 
objects were sought to be compassed, we may infer that 
the gain of the Oxford inquirers was our author’s predomi- 
nant aim, and the exaltation of the Church in England at 
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that time but his second (we will not say secondary) one, 
still he was indirectly promoting both great ends when he 
was immediately concerned but with one of them. 

We have already claimed the reader’s indulgence for 
the length to which this article has run out, before touch- 
ing pointedly upon its main subject, and that claim we 
must re-urge. But our excuse is twofold. In the first 
place, our function cannot, for obvious reasons, be that of 
simple critics. Were there no other motive disinclining 
us to deal as critics with the words of one whose lessons 
we ever prefer to receive in the spirit of disciples, it 
would be enough that in the present instance we stand in 
the singular position of being our own reviewers. The 
matter of the volumes before us, (with the exception of 
some few Essays and the Prefaces,) has already appeared 
verbatim in this very Review. It is so familiar to our 
readers, as to supersede all necessity of quotation ; and so 
well appreciated, as to spare us the awkwardness of com- 
mending what is thoroughly and inseparably identified 
with ourselves. 

Moreover, if our previous remarks be open to the charge 
of being prefatory to an undertaking of less magnitude than 
themselves, we answer that they all bear indirectly upon 
the work under review, were suggested by it, and imply it 
from first to last. It is their happiest illustration, as it was 
their impelling motive, and their animating cause. If, for 
example, our prominent theme have been the ‘‘ influence 
of Periodical Literature,’’ where shall we look for a better 
example of that influence than in the fruits of those Essays 
of which this Periodical had the honour to be the medium? 
What more truly important work has the power of the 
press ever achieved, (though it have achieved many more 
striking in human eyes,) than to aid, however feebly and 
remotely, in such a moral conquest as that of the Oxford 
converts? How rarely is it that hard argument is the 
weapon through which the grace of conversion works! 

‘et if the eminent author of these Essays had done in his 
generation but the one work which not his own humility 
would arrogate, but which the gratitude of his once power- 
ful antagonist, but afterwards meek captive and dutiful 
son in the faith, has ascribed to him,* surely he would 





_ * Vid. Newman’s Anglican Difficulties, Lecture xii., and Dedica- 
tion of “ Sermons to Mixed Congregations.” 
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have enough to console him for all his anxieties and 
labours in the cause to which he has so generously devoted 
himself. 

Or, if again, we have spoken of the advantages of Perio- 
dical Literature as a modest and unpretending medium of 
individual opinion, it was almost as if in anticipation of 
the words (which we had not then seen) in which the present 
author testifies to “‘ the advantages (of periodical literature). 
which enable a writer, to speak with a confidence, and 
sometimes with a boldness from which he had shrunk if 
he spoke in his own person, and not as the representative 
of certain principles embodied in a collective responsi- 
bility.’’—Essays, Preface to vol. i., p. v. 

Or if, once more, we have dwelt upon principle and 
consistency as the great conditions of moral and religious 
influence, we find in the work under our review, the same 
important truth expressed with equal sincerity and greater 
power. If there be any part of the following to which we 
must demur, it is the disclaimer of those personal gifts 
and acquirements which none surely but their possessor 
will be disposed to depreciate. 


“Only a principle could stand the test of so many years ; and in 
religious ideas only one principle can remain unchangeable. It is 
to do homage to this truth that I consider it a duty. Looking back 
over this long term of years, remembering how one fixed determi- 
nation formed my whole stock of principles for theory and practice, 
and seeing how faithfully it has supplied the want of much learn- 
ing, the absence of brilliant gifts, the dearth of popular topics, and 
deficiency in popular arts, I have surely a right to prize it above 
all these advantages, and consider it as part of that heavenly 
wisdom which God refuses to none in. His Chureh......... This 
unbounded devotion to Christ’s one Church,—this undeviating 
adherence to her Supreme Ruler, has been the chart and compass 
by which I have endeavoured to sail; and while I humbly trust 
that not a word will be found in these volumes discordant with her 
teaching, her maxims, her decrees, her thoughts, I submit to her 
correction all that is here written, and beg every obscurity or 
dubiousness to be interpreted on this principle. 

“To this one elementary principle, which a child may have as 
easily as a man, I exclusively attribute any good results which may 
have flowed from these essays.’’—Essays, preface, p. xi. xii. 


We never met with a work which, to our own mind, 
bears out this profession more conspicuously than that 
before us. The essays which compose it, exhibit the most 
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indisputable signs of sincerity and truthfulness. They are, 
many of them, full of research, and in parts strikingly 
eloquent ; and they no where manifest the appearance of 
having been written simply for popular effect. In short, 
to use their author’s own word, they obviously proceed 
upon a principle, deeply felt and consistently maintained. 

There is another feature in these Essays which is not 
less evident than their earnestness of tone, and it is also a 
great moral, as well as a great literary, excellence. The 
eminent author before us is especially what may be called 
a conscientious writer. His mind is so richly stored, and 
his pen so fluent, that he must be under the constant 
temptation to dispense with care and diligence; but he is 
remarkably superior to it. Whatever he attempts, he 
does thoroughly. And this is true, not merely of his con- 
troversial writings, which may be supposed to gain spirit 
from the desire of victory, but of those also which are 
aided by no such stimulant. The quality to which we 
allude, (and it is, in our humble judgment, one of the very 
highest by which an author can be distinguished,) is not 
more apparent in the celebrated paper on the Donatist 
Schism, than in those which have no more of the antago- 
nistic character about them than the Essays on Italian 
manners and topography. We see in these instances how a 
Christian author can give a practical contradiction to the 
saying, so true in general and in the main; odtws dradurw- 
pos corw } CytHOws THs ddyOeas. “So indolent is the investi- 
gation of truth.’’* 

The articles which form the subject of these volumes, 
have been taken out of their chronological order, and re 
arranged upon a new principle. As they originally 
appeared in this Review, they followed the course of 
events, or were suggested by the urgency, or supposed 
urgency, of the occasion. The great movement at Oxford 
was actually considered (as we have already said) to have 
the more pressing claim upon the author’s charitable zeal ; 
English Catholicism, whatever its needs, being right in its 
foundations, (as no form of religion external to the Church, 
whatever its accidental merits, or its promise, can ever be,) 
might more suitably lie over; and this upon the principle 
that the one erring sheep has greater claims upon our dili- 
gence than the ninety and nine who are safely folded, 





* Thucydides. 
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The hopeful prospect of the Oxford crisis, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the peculiar position of our 
author, called, as he was, not to the charge of any particu- 
lar congregation in England, but to a great national work, 
would alike justify this preference of the controversial, to 
the edificatory and sustentative department of theology, 
and form no precedent for a more ordinary state of cir- 
cumstances. 

But now that these Essays have to be brought before 
the public in a separate work, and especially at a time 
when the whole position of matters is altered—when they 
who were the life and spirit of the Oxford proceedings are 
happily with us, and there is absolutely nothing in the quar- 
ter which ten years ago was so full of promise, to excite 
any more favourable sentiment than commiseration, or to 
justify any more energetic act of charity than prayer—the 
reason for giving priority to the polemical portion of these 
Essays is altogether at an end, and the author, we are 
sure, has not less consulted the bias of his own amiable 
disposition, than he has acted in obvious accordance with 
the dictates of a wise discretion, in assigning the ‘‘ head 
and front’”’ of his work to those of his Essays, which have 
an abiding, and but the second place to such as now, hap- 
pily, have little more than an historical interest. The first 
volume of the series, accordingly, will be found to contain 
Essays, for the most part, on Scriptural, and on Liturgi- 
cal and Devotional subjects. The former are intended, as 
they are calculated, to bring out the deep meanings of the 
Holy Gospels in the way, not of mere exegesis, but in a 
practical and devotional spirit, peculiarly valuable, as we 
think, and not a little needed under present circumstances. 
The latter consists of dissertations, conducted in the 
author’s happiest manner, on those “ Minor Rites and 
Offices”? which form the connecting link between what is 
properly called Ceremonial, and what belongs to the depart- 
ment of more informal devotion. To those Protestants 
who (like some even of the Oxford writers in the earlier 
stage of the controversy) are disposed to treat Catholicism 
as a religion which tends to substitute the “ form’’ for the 
“ power,’ we do not know that we could do any better 
service than to recommend to their attentive perusal these 
masterly and most graceful treatises. 

It is concerning the second volume, which relates to the 
part which the author took in the great Oxford controversy, 
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that he appears, if we may judge from the preface which 
introduces it, to be the most anxious. ‘The cause of this 
anxiety is best expressed in his own words. 


“The strongest objection to be overcome on acceding to this 
wish [of publishing the series of papers on the Oxford controversy], 
was the painfulness of appearing in conflict with persons who are 
now joined with me in perfect unity of thought and principle, many 
of whom I respect and even venerate for their learning, their piety, 
and their orthodox zeal.” —Essays, vol. ii. pref. v. 


IIe then proceeds to mect this objection upon grounds 
so full of kindness to the persons whom his course might 
be thought to aggrieve, so indicative of the deep sympathy 
by which he is now united with those to whom he was then 
doctrinally opposed, and so rich in the evidence of his own 
characteristic humility, that we can but heartily recom- 
mend in extenso to the reader what we have not 
space to quote entire, and should but injure did we attempt 
to curtail it. 

We prefer to any such injudicious and unnecessary 
attempt the less easy, but perhaps not less useful, course, 
of adding our own tetimony, such as it may be, to the pro- 
priety of the author’s decision. It is, indeed, very true, as 
he himself feels, that there are parts of these controversial 
essays which, (but for this explanatory preface,) would 
have been calculated to wound persons who are very near 
and dear to the writer of them. But then the preface 
itself is enough to set all right here. It is perhaps even 
truer still, that there are also parts of them in which the 
same persons, or some of them, may feel that their former 
position was scarcely mastered by the author, and justice 
hardly done to their intentions, on the one hand, and to 
their difficulties on the other. And yet, in reading over, as 
we have just done, some of these essays, after a long and 
eventful interval, we have, we confess it, been struck by 
the amount of testimony which they bear to the good 
intentions of the great movers on the Oxford side, though 
we may still think that some of these persons, (as, for 
example, Mr. Froude,) were not perfectly understood. 

Still, even if it were so, who was in fault? Not cer- 
tainly our author, who, if it must be acknowledged that he 
was not gifted with more than mortal penetration, was yet 
(and let this be deeply considered,) the one and only per- 
son, or, at any rate, the one and only prominent person, in 
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the English Catholic Church, at the time, who even 
approximated to a correct decision upon the matter in 
question, and in saying this, we are far from meaning that 
he did no more than merely approximate to such correct- 
ness of judgment. Other Catholics of note, as he reminds 
us, (Preface, vol. 2, p. vii.) were not merely utterly 
unhopeful of this great movement, but, (if it must be said,) 
ungenerously suspicious of the intentions of the movers. 

We have also been much struck by another of our 
author’s pleas. We feel altogether with him, that, in the 
position which he occupied as champion of the Catholic 
cause, all his temptations (so to say,) lay on the side of a 
more conciliatory tone, and a more compromising theology. 
There was in the Oxford opinions so much of truth com- 
bined with error, so much of protest against “ Protestan- 
tism,”’ so much of homage to Rome, that we can well 
fancy a Catholic saying to himself: Really, these gentle- 
men are so like us, that they can’t be very wrong; 
so near us, that it is the wiser and safer plea to leave 
them alone. By teazing them with our opposition we shall 
but drive them further off; and, at any rate, it is less clear 
that they are in such error as to make it a duty in us to 
aim at converting them with the risk of alienating them, 
than that, as they are, and may thus cease to be, they are 
a very valuable ‘ card’ in controversy, a great fact on our 
side, which may assist us in parliament, a note in favour of 
our religion, which cannot but ensure it respect and con- 
sideration in the world, as proving that even learned Pro- 
testants are able to appreciate its many excellencies.”’ 
_ It was, then, no small merit in our author, and it proved 
in the end no small blessing to the Oxford divines, that he 
had the courage to take a simpler and a nobler course, 
though less popular, and less acceptable to the objects of 
his interest; that he never gave them an inch of that ground 
which they were so anxious to claim, never treated them 
otherwise than as heretics, though sincere and conscientious 
ones; never offered, as others at the time were almost 
tempted to do, “‘ terms of communion,” which would have 
involved the surrender, on the Church’s part, of one single 
iota of her practical system any more than of her estab- 
lished theology. 

We repeat it. If the Oxford writers were misunder- 
stood, who was in fault? We are inclined to believe that 
there was little or no “‘ formal’’ blame, as divines say, to 
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be attached anywhere, we mean, of course, among the 
prime movers of the controversy, and in its original, and 
now, alas! obsolete aspect. There were ungenerous sen- 
timents, and rash expressions in plenty, heaven knows! 
But the fault of these, whatever it were, has been either 
abundantly expiated by retractations, or more than ex- 
piated by subsequent acts. But whether it were the 
fault of individuals, or the misfortune of their circum- 
stances, sO many apparent inconsistencies there were 
in the sayings and doings of the Oxford men, even in 
the best days of the controversy, that the marvel with 
us is rather that any Catholic should have understood 
them so well as our author, than that he should occa- 
sionally, (if it were so,) have mistaken their intentions, 
or underrated their merits. It is well known how fre- 
quently their acts or their words were a subject of per- 
plexity and annoyance even to their own friends in the 
the same communion. We can scarcely wonder, there- 
fore, if those who, like our author, had been educated 
under a totally different system, lived in a totally different 
world, and had no personal acquaintance with these 
writers, beyond a morning’s conversation with Mr. New- 
man and Mr. Froude at the English Ccllege at Rome, 
should have failed thoroughly to master the principles of 
their most unquestionably sincere and honest, but still most 
enigmatical course. And we may observe, that of the 
whole number of them there was not one who must have 
seemed, to a bystander, such an inexplicable portent as 
Mr. Froude—the very one, as it happens, to whose intel- 
lectual as well as moral qualities, we are inclined to feel 
that the least justice has been done even by his most far- 
sighted and not unfriendly opponents. 

But after all, if this party, (or, at least, the uncon- 
verted remnant of it,) should still feel that it has received 
but partial justice at the hands of Catholics, what has it to 
say to the amount of misrepresentation it has encountered at 
the hands of others, the Evangelicals, for example, or Drs. 
Whately and (peace to his soul!) Arnold, nay, even the so- 
called “ successors of the Apostles,”’ in its own commu- 
nion? Why inflict “all this tediousness’’ on us? Why, 
above all, O ye degenerate sons of the prophets, have you 
joined with those who were farther, to turn against those 
who were nearer,—patched up your quarrels with the Evan- 
gelicals and Erastians, who have never retracted one of 
their sayings about you, while you have now no kind words 
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for us, who supported you against both, and who, though 
we have felt, and still feel, it a duty to protest against 
your groundless claims, and to condemn your present 
most absurd and most unjustifiable position, have never 
wilfully misrepresented you, nor ceased to pray for you and 
to love you ? 

And this brings us naturally to the last topic of defence 
which we venture to set up on the side of our author, both 
as respects his original estimate of the Oxford party, and 
his present adherence to that estimate. Has not the 
Oxford movement discredited itself, to a certain extent, by 
its later issues? If its best friends be inclined to resent our 
author’s view of it as originally too severe, have not they 
also, in their turn, formed judgments, whether of measures 
or of men, which later events have shown to have been far 
too favourable? Could there have been in the party, as a 
party, the amount of good which was once supposed of it, 
when its remnant has so conspicuously failed, (up to this 
time,) in vindicating its original and most characteristic 
principles? Could that have been a real zeal for ortho- 
doxy which, after having striven with what looked like a 
martyr-spirit, for the true doctrine of baptism, for instance, 
now seems to rest contented with a Judgment which tosses 
over this cardinal point to the category of déudPopa, and 
which, as the time for any formal and united protest 
against it is now gone by, must be looked upon as 
acquiesced in by the Established Church at large? Or 
how, again, does the present attitude of the party, with 
respect to the State, consist with that vigorous struggle for 
ecclesiastical independence in which the movement had its 
origin? Is the temper of the civil government so far more 
friendly to ecclesiastical liberty, (in whatever quarter,) now 
in 1853, than it was twenty years ago, that the apostolic 
voice should be hushed, the ‘‘ Apostolic Lyre’? hung up, 
which then fulminated so loudly against the usurpations of 
the ‘‘ Regale,”’ or sighed so plaintively for the spirit of 
Laud and A’Becket? If we are misjudging appearances 
now, as we are charged with misjudging them before, or in 
so far as we do so, may God forgive us! Butif we be right, 
(and we confess we do not see how we can be much mis- 
taken,) in supposing that the hateful spirit of expediency is 
now a ruling principle with a party once so free from it, 
and so just in their condemnation of it; that the dread of 
defection from its ranks is gradually taking the place, as a 
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motive to action, of a simple loyal love of truth and zeal 
for souls, then it may not have been so serious a miscalcu- 
lation, which discerned from the first the prognostics of 
most subtle mischief to the Church in this party, so keenly 
as perhaps to induce a momentary oversight of the essen- 
tial good which was mixed up with it.* 

And jhere, at length, we close our chequered task, in 
which the contemplation of so much that is sorrowful is 
suggested by the memory of so much that is joyous. And 
we close it with two different but conspiring prayers; the 
first, that the mournful vaticinations at which we have 
arrived, may be utterly discredited and disappointed in the 
sequel, through the agency of that blessed and all-powerful 
Spirit of God, which can yet give to our longing desires, now 
one and then another, of those that at present withstand us. 

The other prayer is for him, the theme of many tongues, 
the “ cynosure”’ of many a loving and many a malignant 
eye, to whose untiring zeal, unflinching firmness, and 
unbounded generosity of feeling, the Church in England 
is so largely indebted, and none of her children more than 
those who in later times have been drawn from heresy to her 
embrace, sheltered in her bosom, and nerved to action in her 
service. It wasthe panegyric of one who wore in Pagan 
Rometheimperial purple which has descended upon him ; not 
now as the note of worldly sovereignty, but as the ensign of 
ecclesiastical sway; that he “found the Eternal City of brick 
and left it of marble.’’t Assuredly we might wish, perhaps 
we might argue, a like eulogy, in the page of the future 
historian, for one who has made the Church in England the 
chief object of his care, throughout the whole course of his 
eventful life. It may have to be said of him, too, that he 
found, indeed, the ground-works of the city secure, its walls 
solid, its ramparts impregnable, but that he left it far more 
glorious than he found it—invested with new beauty, enrich- 
ed by new resources, invigorated in its power, and amplified 
in its boundaries. This may, this will, have to be said by 
those who behold the further advances of that work, of which 
we are privileged to observe but the beginnings and the 
actual progress. ‘ Laudabunt alii;’”—be ours the hum- 
bler, (and we are well sure that to the subject of our 
interest it will be the more grateful,) theme, to say, at once 





* See Essays, vol. ii. “ Position of the High Church Theory.” 
+ Lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit, 
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for him and with him, ‘‘ Deus pocuISTI ME A JUVENTUTE 
MEA, ET USQUE NUNC PRONUNTIABO MIRABILIA TUA: ET 
USQUE IN SENECTAM ET SENIUM: DEUS NE DERELINQUAS 
ME, DONEC ANNUNTIEM BRACIIIUM TUUM GENERATIONI OMNI 
QUZ VENTURA EST, FOTENTIAM TUAM, ET JUSTITIAM TUAM, 
DEUS USQUE IN ALTISSIMA, QU FECISTI MAGNALIA,’’* 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 1852. By 
Joun Forses, M.D. F.R.S.; Uon. D. C, L. Oxon. ; Physician to 
Her Majesty’s Household; Author of “ A Physician’s Holiday.” 
With a map and illustrations. London: Smith and Co., 


Cornhill. 


Kn great thing to be desired from a traveller in Ire- 
land is ¢mpartiality, and we consider that we have it 
in this author, palpably not only to Catholics from their 
previous knowledge of his subjects, but also to Protestants, 
to whom in this respect he presents no assailable point. 
Dr. Forbes’ character and position are guarantees, not 
only for his ability, but for his sound Protestantism. The 
mildness of his temper and judgment are apparent in every 
line of his book, and he has taken the best means of keep- 
ing to truth, by writing down on the spot his impressions, 
with the occasion of them, upon general subjects; and 
referring to the best authorities, where accurate statistics 
were required as the basis of an opinion. It is then really 
something more than a coincidence that we should have 
this calm, gentlemanly, kindly-tempered work, to offer 
as an antidote to the bitter party spirit, reckless asser- 
tion, and unscrupulous malice of Sir Francis Head; let 
us hope that our adversaries will give at least equal 
weight to the one as to the other; or rather, (having but 
little hope in their justice,) let us leave their decisions to 
be, as heretofore, overruled by Divine Providence, and 
consider for a moment these ‘ Memorandums” with a 
view to our own satisfaction. Upon all the topics mis- 





* Ps, Ixx. 17-19. 
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represented by our adversaries, with the view of wound- 
ing us in our Catholic sympathies, Dr. Forbes’ truthful 
statement gives us full satisfaction, confirming to the 
utmost our previous convictions: upon the character of 
the Priesthood—of the faithful Irish people—upon the 
substantial failure of all the late attempts to shake their 
faith—and the halo of glory with which the abundance, 
excellence, and variety of charitable institutions have 
crowned this nation, so poor in this world’s goods, so 
highly favoured in another sense. Of the Priesthood Dr. 
Forbes speaks always highly ; cautiously he measures his 

raise, but it is genuine and full; he remarks that “all 
i have yet heard of the Roman Catholic Priests, in the 
districts through which I have passed, is extremely cre- 
ditable to their character and conduct. ‘They seem to 
be most zealous in the discharge of their sacred duties, 
and most blameless in their lives.’’—vol. i, p. 88. Fur- 
ther on he tells us, “I heard but one report of the 
Priests, and that was that their character and conduct 
were uniformly excellent and exemplary.’’—vol. ii. p. 74. 
He praises their ‘‘kindness,’’ their “laborious and 
ascetic lives,’ their “‘ moderation ;”’ exonerates them from 
most of the charges made against them; and points out 
the lawful excuses, or superhuman temptations which 
may be alleged for occasional political violence. Dr. 
Forbes, a man of education himself, does full justice to 
the noble College of Maynooth, to the numerous, well- 
conducted, well-attended schools which so distinguish 
Ireland ; and to the Religious Orders who devote them- 
selves to education. These latter he even thinks might, 
without derogation, be adopted into the Protestant sys- 
tem! But the testimony rendered by Dr. Forbes to the 
Irish people is most full and genial; he visited them in their 
cottages, attended at theirchapels, chatted with all who came 
in his way ; he praises their kindly qualities. ‘‘ The Irish,”’ 
the English settlers said, “‘ were friendlier and kindlier 
to each other, went more to the houses of one another, and 
so had more pleasure than their countrymen in England.’’ 
—vol. i. p. 39. He bears this testimony (amongst many 
others) to their temperance. ‘‘ In Galway, as in every. 
other place visited by me in Ireland, I did not meet a sin- 
gle person in a state of intoxication, nor could I discover 
any signs of this vice being prevalent, or even at all in 
existence,’’—vol., i. p. 244. Te adds, ‘‘I never met with 
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one among them who was not a sincere believer, and with 
very few indeed who might not fairly claim to be both reli- 
gious and pious. In speaking of their individual misfor- 
tunes and distresses, they almost invariably comforted 
themselves with the expression that such was God’s will; 
and with the prayer that they might, by His grace, be 
enabled to bear what had befallen them. Even in the 
ordinary proceedings of life, along with a remarkable free- 
dom from swearing and all other sorts of bad language, 
they generally exhibited, at least elderly persons did, a 
degree of reverence towards the name of God which is 
rarely witnessed in Protestant countries, the women curt- 
seying, and the men raising their hats from their heads, 
whenever they had occasion to name that name.’’—vol. 1. 
p. 286. We do not wonder at the sound doctrinal explana- 
tions elicited from them hy Dr. Forbes upon several points, 
(with a view to seeing whether they understood what they 
professed,) still less are we surprised at their generous cha- 
rity, shown even by those who had to beg themselves ; at 
the purity of the women, at their strong natural affection, 
faithful, and pure; (to which, alas! we could find so many 
unfavourable contrasts in England ;) at the gaiety of hearts 
at peace with God, the overflowing Churches, the fervent 
Sabbaths, innocent, although concluded by a dance, in 
which, “‘if the Priest should hear a hint of anything 
wrong or unbecoming, he will surely be down upon them 
directly.”’ And are these people to become Protestants ? 
Is the hope of Ireland to depart from her at the bidding of 
Irish Mission Societies of endless denominations? Let not 
the good people of Exeter Hall delude themselves with such 
an idea. We could almost laugh at the cautious timidity 
with which the conscientious Protestant doctor touches upon 
this point. “ Although well aware (he says, of Aughterard 
and Clifden) of the great conversion movement in this 
part of Ireland, and consequently not disposed to overlook 
a matter so interesting and important, it is nevertheless 
true, that its existence would hardly have been revealed to 
me by anything that fell under my own immediate obser- 
vation as I passed through the country. Everything that 
I saw and heard indicated the presence of the same Catho- 
lic people, and the same Catholic institutions, which I had 
hitherto seen in every district, town, and village visited by 
me in Ireland. I saw and heard very little more of Protes- 
tants or Protestantism than elsewhere, except I made spe- 
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cial enquiries of those specially interested in the question.” 
—vol. i. p. 245. And by shrewd remarks, and statistical 
calculations, the Doctor proceeds to confirm his own 
impressions, and quite to satisfy us, that, although we can 
hardly grieve too much for the loss of even a single soul, 
(and these missionaries of Mammon have certainly caused 
the loss of many,) yet, speaking of this religious change as 
a national movement, Ireland has nothing to fear, and 
may defy the devotional “‘ stir-about”’ and stirring up with 
which she has been visited. But we must not follow Dr. 
Forbes any further; we have no space to point out how 
even his guarded admissions afford corroboration to the 
truth of our country’s grievances; nor can we dwell upon 
the solid grounds he adduces for hope for the future. e 
can but recommend the book for general perusal. Catho- 
lics should read it for their own sakes. Protestants should 
read it in justice to those against whom they are so fear- 
fully ready to utter the bitterest words and the most cruel 
judgments. 


Il.—Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and first Superioress of 
the Sisters or Daughters of Charity, in the United States of America, 
with copious extracts from her writings, and an historical sketch 
of the Sisterhood, from its foundation to the present time. By 
Coartes J, Wuitz, D.D. New York: Dunigan and Brothers, 
1853. 


The biography of this admirable woman is in every 
respect edifying. She was a great saint; and Divine Pro- 
vidence was pleased to work great things by her, of which 
the Church in America is now reaping, and may, we trust, 
for ages enjoy the fruits; but she possessed one attribute 
in a peculiar degree,—she was the saint of domestic life. 
Admirable as a wife, daughter, and sister, her expansive 
affections won the love of a large circle of friends, which 
she returned with a warmth of which many hearts are not 
capable ; and more than this, she was early left a widow, 
with five children dependent upon her for everything ; their 
Protestant friends would have taken them, upon what 
terms we need not specify;—no one would help the 
estranged convert to rear her children in the faith she had 
embraced, and would have died for. In every relation of 
life she did her duty as devotedly, and with as much ten- 
derness, as if that had been the sole claim upon her love or 
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her attention. In her vows as a religious, her care of her 
children was made an excepted case, and she solicitously 
watched over, liberally educated them, and guided them 
with as much sense as piety. She directed her sons living 
in the world, tenderly nursed her daughters through their 
grievous illnesses, and mourned them with all the yearn- 
ings of a mother’s heart, even while she resigned them, 
Who would not say, “ This was a full life.” But Mother 
Seton was mistress of many flourishing educational estab- 
lishments, foundress and superioress of a widely-spread 
order of charitable religious, and was able, through all 
these multiplied distractions, to keep her heart tranquil 
and evermore fixed on God. Such a life as this is worthy 
of study, under whatever aspect we may consider it. We 
are glad that the editor has preserved so much of Mrs. 
Seton’s diary and letters, for in them the natural character 
of the woman is best seen, and all its marvellous union of 
strength and tenderness. ‘There is much incidental infor- 
mation in this work upon the state of religion, and its 
progress in America; and amongst the many valuable 
publications which have reached us from thence, we can 
recommend this one as the most interesting. 


III —Language, as a means of Mental Culture and International Com- 
munications ; or Manual of the Teacher and Learner of Languages. 
By C. Murcer. 2 vols. post 8vo, London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1853. 


' M. Murcel has chosen too modest a title in calling his. 
work ‘‘ A Manual for the Teacher and the Learner of 
Languages.”’ It may rather be described as a philo- 
sophical Essay on the study of languages. Taking a far 
higher range, however, than that of the merely mechanical 
instructor, he investigates his subject in all its details, dis- 
cussing the nature, tlie objects, and the uses of language, 
as well as the varieties of its structure, and the means for 
its acquisition. In the course. of this enquiry he leaves no 
no even remotely connected therewith unexamined. 
udeed, the plan which he has adopted leads him to a full 
and laborious discussion of the whole subject of education, 
not merely in reference to language, but to the entire 
development of the mind. 
In like manner, in discussing the subject of language, 
he does not confine himself to a merely practical collection 
of precepts or principles, but begins by an elaborate phi- 
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losophical investigation of the nature and significance of 
language, from which he deduces the principles upon which 
his practical system is based. 

Nevertheless, while it applies itself thus to the theory of 
the subject, M. Murcel’s work, unlike those of theorists 
generally, is eminently close and practical in its details ; 
and although, in some particulars, it carries theory to an 
undue and excessive length, yet there are few teachers or 
students, however practical, who may not read it with 
advantage. As an Essay on the principles to be followed 
in the purely intellectual development of the mind, not 
alone in reference to language, but to all the other depart- 
ments of secular knowledge, it must be described as a 
work at once of great originality and extensive research. 
But we must add that it altogether excludes, or at least 
ignores, the religious element in education. 


IV.—ZLHenry Suso’s (surnamed Amandus) Little Book of Eternal Wis- 
dom. ‘Translated from the original Medieval German. By 
Ricuard Rany, author of “The English Pope Adrian IV.,” &c. 
London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son, 1853. 


We are told of this work, that when it was first given to 
the world, upwards of 500 years ago, the impression it 
produced resembled that of the Imitation of Christ at a 
later period ; and it is still the delight and consolation of 
devout minds, especially in Germany. It is composed of 
meditations chiefly on the sufferings of our Lord; and 
which are carried on in the form of Colloquies between the 
Eternal Wisdom and the human soul; and partly in 
reflections and prayers for different seasons. How far 
these devotions will suit the general taste we cannot 
judge ; but many certainly will delight in them, for they 
are full of spirituality and fervour. 


V.—1. The Love of the Good Shepherd for his Flock. A series of 
Meditations on the Life and Sufferings of our Lord. Compiled 
from various sources. By a member of the Ursuline Community. 
Cork: O’Brien, 1853. 

2. The Treasury of Prayer. A new Manual of Devotional Exercises, 
With the Masses and Prayers used by the Society of St. Vincent 
of Paul. Cork: O’Brien, 1853. 


Among the recent contributions to our devotional litera- 
ture, we have selected these volumes, as deserving of spe- 
cial notice. The “ Meditations’ are among the most 
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solid and practical which we have met for a long time; 
and the selection of prayers which compose the little 
Manual are marked by the same character of solidity. 
We are very much delighted with the exceeding beauty 
and accuracy of the typographical execution; and we 
cannot refrain from expressing our gratification at this 
new evidence of the enterprise of the Catholic press from 
which they emanate, and to which we are already indebted 
for several other interesting and valuable doctrinal 
publications. 


VI.—The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary ; or Ritualism self-illus- 
trated in the Liturgical Books of Rome. By the Rev. Grorce 
Lewis. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: Clark, 1853. 


Mr. Lewis has chosen the Ritual as the ground of his 
attack on Rome, chiefly, he informs us, because it is her 
reputed stronghol.l, and because a morbid feeling of admi- 
ration for it has been the acknowledged motive by which 
many of the recent deserters from Protestantism have been 
attracted. His strictures, however, we feel assured, will 
have very little effect in checking the movement, or 
diminishing the temptation. They exhibit neither learn- 
ing, originality, nor taste. They are conceived on the 
very lowest ultra-Protestant, we may almost say ration- 
alist principles. And fortunately he has supplied the 
best and most satisfactory antidote to them all by printing 
at full length the English translation of the magnificent 
services which he professes to depreciate. We willingly 
trust our faith upon the issue. 


VII.— Willitoft, or the Days of James I. Baltimore: John Murphy 
and Co., 1851. 


The object of this interesting tale, is by tracing the for- 
tunes of two English Catholic families of different degrees, 
to give a more vivid idea, in various forms, of the cruelty, 
and searching ingenuity of the persecution which our forefa- 
thers suffered in those wretched times in which the scenes are 
laid, and which was so prompted by cupidity, so sharpened 
by the legal subtlety of the age, and so fiercely bigotted, 
that when we consider it, we are less astonished at the 
terrible losses the Church sustained, than that she should 
have saved even a remnant of the fold. The author has 
given instances of the mode in which the penal laws 
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affected private life; they are not overstrained, but such 
as must have continually occurred, to bring desolation 
into many a happy home, to kill the hopes of the young, 
try the faith of the aged, to surround each act of charity 
with terror, and render conversion to the truth an act 
almost of martyrdom. 

Divine Providence was their comforter in these afflic- 
tions, and will be the comforter of those who suffer now 
from the same persecuting spirit, acting in the hearts and 
on the lips of men, if not in the laws of the land. ‘To do 
honour to the memory of departed confessors, and excite 
the courage of those now suffering, has been the twofold 
purpose of this little work, dedicated to the Catholics of 
England, by an American. 


VIIT.—A Medal of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of 
Westminster, and Metropolitan. By W.E. Barpettz. Richardson 
and Son: London, Dublin, and Derby. 


Mr. Bardelle’s likeness of His Eminence is certainly 
very pleasing, and we think also correct. It has been 
submitted to many persons, (and we believe to the Cardi- 
nal himself,) all of whom have expressed themselves more 
or less favourably with regard to it. The reverse side of 
the Medal has the Cardinalitial arms (which are very 
beautifully executed,) with the words, ‘‘ Nicolaus, Cardi- 
nalis Archiepiscopus Westmonasteriensis.”’ 


IX.—The Virgin Mother and the Child Divine, by the author of “Lost 
Genevieve,” &c., &c. Intwovols. Dublin: 1851. 


We have great pleasure in recommending this very 
pretty work to the attention of our readers, especially the 
young. It will be successful, we are sure, in exciting in 
their minds the tender devotion which has animated the 

en of the author. Little can be said that is new upon the 
ives of the Holy Family ; yet earnest love and meditation 
will give to some more than to others, a deep and tender 
insight into these mysteries. There is also an art required, 
and to which we think our author has happily attained, in 
combining the great practical lessons to le derived from 
them ; so that neither shall the simple, lowly, and natural 
type of the Christian family be lost sight of, nor the un- 
speakable greatness of the three personages be obscured by 
earthly details. We need scarcely say, that every beauti- 
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ful legend of our Lady’s life has been collected and inter- 
woven in the narrative, which is full of touching and devout 
reflections; with one of which, upon the character of our 
blessed Lady, we will conclude our notice :— 


‘* But it is not to the great and sublime, in the history of our 
Lady, that I vould call your attention ; it is rather to that which 
seems, though it is not, the little and the low; for if she was the 
Bride of heaven, and the Mother of the Most High, she was also the 
spouse of a poor carpenter, and the mother of One who chose to be 
considered as the lowest of his nation. Her soul was like a perfect 
instrument, ranging from the highest to the lowest tones, without a 
break or discord to mar the beautiful harmony of the whole. Every 
virtue and every shade of virtue, may be found in it; and the 
young and the virgin may dwell with her in the temple ; the wedded 
and the parent may study her at Nazareth ; while those called to 
yet higher perfection, or to anguish of body, or desolation of soul, 
may stand beside her on the heights of Mount Calvary, and learn 
from her to suffer and be still.”’ 


X.—Westminster Abbey and its Associations: Two Lectures, 
delivered at Westminster, on the Feast and Octave of St. Edward 
the Confessor, 1852; with Notes and an Appendix, the latter 
containing a sketch of His Eminence’s recent Lecture on the 
same subject, and other interesting matter. By Wituiam Rexs 
GaAWTHORN. 


“ These interesting Lectures were delivered at Westmin- 
ster during the Octave of St. Edward the Confessor, (in 
aid of the St. Mary’s Church Enlargement Fund,) and 
we believe were very favourably received. ‘They are pub- 
lished by request, and are calculated to do good. The 
many extracts which they contain from various sources on 
subjects connected with the establishment of the Hierarchy 
and the Anglican claims, greatly enhance their value ; 
the historical account of the ancient Abbey, and its vicis- 
situdes, is also very interesting. St. Edward is one of the 
patrons of the Diocese of Westminster, the others being 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, and the Prince 
of the Apostles. 


XL—Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, By Epwin Arnowp, of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 12mo, Oxford: Macpherson, 1853. 


_ With many dispositions to encourage a young and unprac- 
tised writer, we cannot speak favourably of this volume. 
Mr. Arnold’s verses belong to that large, and not very 
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interesting class, which has been styled the “ Poetry of 
the Million.”” We regret to say that they do not appear 
to us either to possess much poetical merit in themselves, 
or to bespeak much promise of future eminence in their 
author. 


XII.—(1) Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith ; together 
with a Treatise on Mental Prayer. By the Ven. Farner Lovis pe 
Ponte, 8. J., being the Translation from the original Spanish, by 
Joun Hercuam. ‘To which are added, the Rev. F. C. Borao’s 
Meditations on the Sacred Heart, translated from the Italian. In 
six vols., vol. 2. Richardson and Son: London, Dublin and 
Derby. 1852. 


(2) Meditations on the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, being those 
taken from a Novena for the Feast of the same. Translated from 
the Italian, Richardson and Son: London, Dublin and Derby. 
1852. 


These two series of meditations are, as will be seen from 
their title pages, intended to form one volume; both 
appear to be of a highly practical character. We need 
not speak of their learning, or their deep devotion; the 
names of the venerable writers give assurance of all that 
in these respects the heart of a Christian can desire. But 
we may say that the subjects of the meditations, the mode 
of dividing them, and the short beautiful colloquies 
attached to each head, and which are really models of 
mental prayer; are such as to make them eminently and 
generally useful. 


XIIL.—The Poetical Work of John Edmund Reade, London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1852. 


These poems are of considerable pretension, and un- 
questionable merit; they deserve a more careful analysis 
than we have space, or indeed inclination to give to them. 
To say the truth, in such poetry as this we cannot take 
delight. Thoughts which seem deep—which are indeed 
oppressive mystery—make us feel that every sentence 
demands a seriousness and conscientious scrutiny from 
which we recoil alarmed, and yet which lead to nothing. 
—Philosophy, high sounding, solemn, yet so vague, we 
know not whither it would drift us :—imagery, grand some- 
times, but too laboured; and all this conveyed in learned 
and sonorous diction, which is very heavy. Let our readers 
judge from this definition whether Mr, Reade can be con- 
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sidered asa poet. We have done the author no injustice ; 
we appeal to his description of his own “ ideal,” in his 
own words :— 


“T sought to be 

The poet, to build up my name a virtue, 

Rhyming not tales of baffled passion, phases 

Of the same human weakness, I aspired 

To wield some world-involving argument 

Shaped out from vision of deep thought, some text 
To expound from nature’s book, my audience 

The universal man ; to inspire the soul 

And tone it for great acts. I would have opened 
The doors of life, and time, and mystery, 

And through half-unclosed portals caught the gleams 
Of lightning revelation.” —p. 290, vol. i. 


Now we cannot follow Mr. Reade through all this; but 
what we dare undertake to say is, that he is no genuine 
poet; He is a learned, highly intellectual man, of great 
power of thought and language ; but he has not even imagi- 
nation enough to be original. He isa palpable, we will not 
say plagiarist, but imitator ; his “ Ttaly” so reminds us of 
** Childe Harold,”’ as frequently to recall stanza by stanza. 
** Cain,’’ in addition to the radical defect of a bad selection 
of a subject, has a striking resemblance to Lord Byron’s 
drama; it ishowever encumbered and confused by visions 
upon which Lord Byron would not have ventured; and it 
is deficient in the lovely pauses of beauty and sweetness, 
with which the poet relieved his dreary metaphysics, We 
could go much further, but it is an ungracious task. Mr. 
Reade is far too self-centred, too earnest aman, to have 
adopted willingly the expression of another man’s mind; 
but wanting innate power, he therefore wants originality, 
and his thoughts have assimilated themselves with those 
of the great poet he has studied. Yet let us not seem to 

ass too sweeping a censure; to have studied and imitated 
eve as our author has done, implies poetical feeling, and 
a great capacity—though not one of the first order. ‘There 
are, moreover, occasional touches of beauty, which make 
us regret that we cannot conscientiously give a higher 
opinion of the writer’s poetical merits. We will conclude 
our notice with one of these passages:— 


“The sun is setting ; his last rays are steeping 
In golden hues yon clouds that steadfast keep 
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Their station on the blue horizon sleeping, 
Breasting the sky yet blending with the deep : 
Lo, from their braided edges glittering sweep 
Sharp pointed spires, in blue air faintly shown, 
O’ershadowed as the sea-mists round them creep ; 
Away—those shadows are to substance grown, 
For Venice there doth sit upon her ocean throne ! 


“Yea, there she sleeps, while on the waters lying 
Her spires and gilded domes reflected shine, 

Twilight’s last lustre ’mid their shadows dying : 
Silent and lone as a deserted shrine 

Reared o’er the waves clear, floating hyaline ! 
Ancestral Venice! younger powers bowed down 

Deeming her ancient sway would mock decline : 
There still she sits, a queen without her crown, 
The fading halo round her of her past renown. 


‘«¢ Enter—as in the vision of a dream, 
Where all is strange, grotesque, mysterious, wild, 
Ye glide through paths that are the ocean stream ; 
*Midst marble palaces around you piled, 
Looking desertion, yet unreconciled 
To be the sepulchres of greatness fled ; 
Where silence is a presence felt, the child 
Of desolation, for ye hear no tread, 
No shout, no trump, to wake this city of the dead ! 


“The gray Rialto’s arch is left behind, 
Ere memory from the past can disenthrall 
Visions that crowd on the bewildered mind: 
Ere startled meditation can recall 
Fair Venice, when her ring imperial 
Wedded her green haired bride ; lo, witness stands 
Yon bridge, where first with freedom’s coronal 
She bound her brows: when her devoted bands 
Of patriots fixed their homes upon the shifting sands. 


“ Child of protecting Rome, wert thou not heir? 
Stamp not thy records lineal origin ? 
The stoic will, to suffer as to dare: 
Thou who from that heaped sandbank didst begin 
To cope with mightiest empires, and to win 
Homage from thrones thou saw’st their rise and fall, 
Roman, Frank, Lombard, Goth, and Saracen ; 
Byzantiums’s friend or foe, until thy thrall 
Owned the wide East, and paid her tribute to thy wall.” — 


p. 22. vol. ii, 
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XIV.—Litile Mary’s Hymn-Book, Part J., by M. Watrorp, a convert 
Anglican Clergyman. Richardson and Son: London, Dublin, 
and Derby. 


This book is dedicated, by permission, to the Very Rev. 
Father Faber, and contains some very simple hymns for 
Catholic children. It would be found useful among the 
children of our poor-schools, as well as among those of the 
higher classes. We believe that a second number is in 
progress. 


XV.—(1) The Forest, by J. V. Huntixepon, author of “ Alban” 
and “ Lady Alice.” 
(2) Bedfield, Clinton Hall. New York: 1852. London: Dolman. 


We are not acquainted with ‘* Alban” and “ Lady 
Alice,” and had they not been mentioned, should have 
been inclined to fancy this, the fist work of the author. 
There is a kind of raw freshness,—of unconsidered origi- 
nality about it, which would not be found in a practised 
English writer. Most of our readers have been delighted 
with descriptions of ‘ Life in the Far West,’ and to these 
the hunting scene with which the story opens, with all its 
accompaniments, of forest scenery. will be in some degree 
familiar. The heroine—Mary de Groot—is travelling 
through the forest, to the Adirondack Lakes, accompanied 
only by an Indian messenger and her own servant, to re- 
join her father, who has fallen sick amongst a tribe of 
Christian Indians ; meeting with Alban Atherton, a former 
friend, she accepts his escort: and with them as a com- 
panion to Mary, goes a young girl, the pretiy, puritan 
cousin of Atherton, whose love for him serves after- 
wards to guide her to the truth, and to a cloister. The 
adventures which befall the little party upon their journey, 
remind us in some degree of Cooper ; and their reception 
by the truly Primitive Christians and their priests, with 
the life-like picture which follows, of the habits, manners, 
and {devotions of these people, is very interesting. The 
dying father of Mary is an Infidel, he had refused the last 
request of his wife, to bring up her infant child in the 
_ Catholic faith, but now desires to wed this, his heiress,—a 
Catholic almost by miracle,—to the Catholic Atherton ; 
whom he exhorts in vain, to believe what he pleases, but 
not to adopt outwardly a faith “‘ detested by a great mass 
of his countrymen, and thereby to render himself an out- 
cast.” There follows a strange maze of religion and 
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passion. Many passages show power, and a knowledge of 
the human heart; but all are—as it were—unshaded, 
wanting in the depth, the refinement, the rinisu of deli- 
neation which we are accustomed to, in our better class of 
novelists. Mary undertakes a pilgrimage to the grave of 
St. Catherine the “ Martyr of the Iroquois, ”’ for the reco- 
very of her father. She goes accompanied by Indian 
women, on foot, in hardship and humility, into the forest. 
Wild perils await their return, but she is saved, her father 
miraculously recovered; and all ends well. ‘The story is 
short, too sketchy and abrupt, more, indeed, like a series 
of flitting pictures, than an earnest narrative of human life. 
We believe, however, that with greater attention to the 
development of his characters and story, the author might 
produce a work of first-rate interest. 


XVI.— The Saints and Servants of God,—St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
St. Rose of Viterbo, and Blessed Mary of Oignies. Vol. 33. Rich- 
ardson and Son: London, Dublin, and Derby. 

We have to congratulate our readers, and the editor and 
translator, too, on the appearance of another volume of 
this excellent series. It completes the life of St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal (which was begun in the preceding 
volume), and gives us, besides, the admirable lives of St. 
Rose of Viterbo, and the Blessed Mary of Oignies. The 
life of St. Rose and that of the Blessed Mary are such as 
are more particularly adapted to the use of devout Chris- 
tians living in the world; as the former, not being per- 
mitted to enter the convent of St. Mary of the Roses, 
voluntarily adopted the rule of St. Clare as well as that of 
St. Francis, even while she lived in the house of her 
parents; and the latter, being married in early youth, con- 
verted her husband to a religious life, and practised with 
him the higher life of perfect chastity. The account of the 
miraculous appearance of our Lady to St. Rose, of the 
miracles which the latter wrought while living, and of the 
miraculous translation of her body from the church of St. 
Mary at Viterbo to the monastery which she was forbidden 
to enter during her life, will be read with the very deepest 
interest. 





~ Archdeacon Wilberforce’s interesting work on the Doc- 

trine of the Holy Eucharist has been received too late 
for notice in our present number. It is, however, of so 
important a character, that we shall not fail to give it our 
earliest attention, 
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Achilli passed over without notice the charges 
against him in the Dublin Review, 245—had 
ample means in the purses of his friends, 245 
—his book, 246—his account of himself, 248— 
his conduct at the Protestant College of 
Malta, continuation of his history, 252— 
attacks in London the Catholic Prelates in 
London, 253—attack made on him by the 
Dublin Review, ibid—driven from France, 
254—his book upon the Inquisition, ibid— 
notices of it by the press, 255—his artful anti- 
cipation of the charges against him, 257, 259 
—temper of the public favours his prosecu- 
tion, 260-—moves for an information against 
Newman, 260—takes an outh falsified by his 
own book, 261—advantages given to him, 263 
—ably supported by his organs and by the 
Court, 265—hopes to put Dr. N. in prison, 
270—witnesses against him, 278—-his own 
examination, 282—his own witnessess, 284— 
Judge Coleridge disowns him for the Church 
of England, 211. 

Allies, Mr., his book on the Supremacy, of St. 
Peter, 488, 502—extract re St. Paul’s 
resistance to St. Peter, 508 
Anstey, Mr., his object in Catholic trust bills, 
434, 437 

Athanasius, St., extract from, 347. 

Authority, in matters of Faith, 392. 


Balmzz, his heart nearly broken by the Spanish 
marriage, 145. 

Battier, Mrs., 118. 

Bible, different versions of, 466—English version 
of, ibid—science of interpretation of chiefly 
held by Catholics, 483—iuterpretation of Luke 


491. 

Bil, Charitable Trusts, 432—for the better 
administration of Catholic trusts, 432,—its 
injurious effects, 435—bill of 1852, 436—bill 
lately introduced by Lord Cranworth, 440. 

Biography, in general, 106—of Moore, ibid. 

Bishops, not accountable for their distribution 
of Church funds, 408—ex-officio administra- 
tors, 417—had a right of refusal for benefices, 
419—are, as ever, the holders of Catholic 
trusis, 424—instances when this was disputed, 
425—placed in a worse position by recent 
legislation, 435. 

Bishop of Salisbury, his mode of explaining 
Scripture, 486, 491, 492. 

Bourbons, the injustice and impolicy of their 








expulsion, 142-—desire of eminent “men for 
their return, 145 
British Critic, the, its influence on the Church, 


551. 

Bruges, its great wealth and industrial skill in 
the Middle Ages, 532. 

Burke, Edmund, his correspondence, 68—his 
adhesion to principle, 71— Catholic virtues of 
his mind, 72—his opinion of the French 
Clergy, 74—his benevolence, 79—upon the 
penal laws, 81—ideas on political friendship, 
85—his alleged inconsistency, 87—his judg- 
ment on the French revolution, 93—of its 
causes, 98. 

Rehard, 83. 





Campbell, Lord Chief Justice, his insinuations 
against Dr. Newman, 266—examination of 
his charge, 285—mode of defeating the appli- 
eation, 301. 

Cardinal Wiseman, his powerful aid to the 
Church by his contributions to periodical 
literature, 553—object of the Essays contri- 
buted to the Dublin Review, 556. 

mene, its progress and hopes in England, 


158. 

Catholics alone capable of making an act of 
faith, 324. 

their political duty, 1or—laws proscrib- 
ing them, 121—Clergy, the French, 74—Bur- 
net, opinion of them, 75—their influence 
upon society, 78. 

Charity, Lor& Cottenham’s fateitin of, 429. 

Chrystopher, St., Legend of, 394. 

Church, Anglican, in Ireland, 19—what hold she 
has upon the hearts of the English people, 


39. 

Catholic, how highly raised above the 
temptations of the Jews, 56—if corrupted 
indeed, her reformation should have come 
earlier, 58—her distinctive marks preserved 
now, 65—her desolate condition half a cen- 
tury ago, 147—improved state in France, 148 
—in Italy, 149—in Spain, 151, 153—in Portu- 
gal, 154—in Germany, ibid—in England, 157 
—is independent of differences of national 
character, 336- St. Augustine, concerning, 
348—her light privileges, 419 — singular 
beauty of her interpretation of the Bible, 484 
—what she has done for trade, 518. 

Civilization of different nations, 512. 
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Classics, Pagan, in what degree they should be 
studied, 168. 

Cockburn, Sir A., 300, 301. 

Conybeare, Mr., his life of St. Paul, 449, 451— 
conjectures as to St, Peter’s death, 477. 

Court of Chancery, formerly no jurisdiction in 
Spiritual trusts, 421—at the Reformation it 
was secularized, 422—its literal decisions, 
423—now defeats Catholic charities, 428. 


Doctrine, inviolability of, 327—connection be- 
py one and another, 390—comprehension 
ol, 393- 


Ecclesiastics, able administrators of funds, 415. 
Edgar, King, his lands, 411. 
Ellis, Mr.,—his conduct on Newman’s trial, 261, 


265. 
Lvangeline, extracts from, 363. 


Faith essential to salvation, 348—without it a 
soul may perform good actions, 348. 

Fitzgibbon, Lord Chancellor, 124. 

Florence, commercial influence of, 524—her 
dyes and banking business, &c., 525. 

France, her greatness, 93. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 197. 


Gavazzi, F. 224. 

Germany, its moral and intellectual regenera- 
tion, 154. 

(Centre and Upper,) its trade and 
commerce during the Middle Ages, 535. 

Golden Legend, poem of the, 371. 

Gorres, his political opinions, 95. 





Hanseatic League, the, its powerful commercial 
influence in the Middle Ages, 538. 

Head, Sir Francis, his work on Ireland, 3 — 

_ bears witness to the goodness of the people, 
ibid.—his account of Maynooth, 7, 11—of the 
peasantry, 8—of the Priests, 23—his_ evil 
opinions, 31. 

Herald, the newspaper, its attacks on Dr. New- 
man, 266, 267, 268, 275—remarks after the 
trial, 299. 

Hooper, Dr., his difficulties, 354. 

Hussey, Dr., upon the Penal lands, 84. 

dlyperim by Longfellow, 395. 


Incarnation, the Catholic doctrine of, 36—con- 
nection between it and the worship of the 
Saints, 39. 

Inqusition, attack on it by Achilli, 258. 

Jreland, her treatment by England and Es- 
tablished Church there, 19—Reformation 
movement there, 28—her history, 80, 

Jtaly, her late progress in intellectual pursuits, 
150—attempts of Protestants to convert it, 204 
—what view its governments must take of 
these proceedings, 225. 


Jameson, Mrs., her work upon the Legends of 
the Madonna, 34. 

Johnson, Dr., his opinions of Catholic doctrines, 
73- 


Kavanagh, by Longfellow, 382, 

Ken, Bishop, 315—the standing answer of all 
Anglicans, 316—his revisions of his prayer 
book and opinions, 318—another instance, 
321—his complete but invisible change, 323— 
in spite of his courage, 324—his works, 329— 
bigotted preface, ibid.—his lukewarmness as 
a non-juror, 340—his difficulties in attending 
public communion, 341—his isolated position, 
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343—his goodness exaggerated, 344—Ken ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the fleet, extract, 351—at 
sea with Pepy’s, 352—his verses, 357. 


Landlords in Ireland, <0. 

Latitudinarianism, 392. 

Laws, penal, 81. 

Law, the, punishes actions innocently intended, 
if against the common good, 234—instances, 
236, 237, 238. 

Lewin, Mr., his Life of St. Paul, 449—his ac- 
count of the early Church, 465—his transla- 
tion of some passages in the Scripture, 469— 
coldness of his account of St. Peter’s martyr- 
dom, 477- 

Literature, American, 360, 401—its relation to 
Catholicism, 402, 404. 

Longfellow, his poetry, 363—his protest against 
slavery, 368—tendency of his works, 370—his 
“ Golden Legend,” ibid—characteristics of his 
style, 380—of his prose writings, 381, 407— 
Kavanagh, 382—Hyperion, 395—his works 
tend to the promoting of Catholicity, 403. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, his novel, 191. 


Mass, service of the, 50, 

Madiai, the, 228—grounds of their sentence, 
229—the result of the Leopoldine code, 231— 
they were not ignorant of the law, 233—their 
arrival in England, 244. 

Materialism, its progress in England, 369. 

Mazzini, his profession of faith, 219—circular 
published by him, 221—his proposal for the 
time when the Papacy should be overthrown, 


222. 
Meditation, the divine doctrine concerning, 43. 
Missionaries, Jesuit, charges against them, 77. 
Montalembert, M. de, 91, 134—his political 

opinions, 95, 143—his first work, 139—his 

oratory, 140—want of discernment, 141—his 

essay, 147. r 
——— M. de, his controversy with the 

Univers, 161—considers political liberty essen- 

tial to the good of the Church, ibid—his 

opinions upon toleration, 169. 

Moore, Thomas, 106—his family, 108—birth, 
ibid—his mother, 109, 114, 115—his education, 
110—early life, 112—begins music, 114—ap- 
pears in print, 116—college life, 117, 120— 
his political friends, 122—his examination 
before Fitzgibbon, 124—his journey to Lon- 
don, 125—life there, 126—love of the aristo- 

i cracy, 127—his Anacreon, 129—goes to Ber- 
muda, 130—his duel with Jeffrey, 131—his 
wife, 135—Lalla Rookh, 137—disappointed by 
Lord Moira, 138. 

Mortmain Committee, their conduct to Cardinal 
Wiseman, 433. 

Murray, Dr., on the Supremacy of St. Peter, 

= 488, 490, 494, 498. 

My, Novel, 194. 





Napoleon, Louis, 144. ‘ 

Netherlands, the, Commerce prosperity of, in the 
Middle Ages, 527—manufactures of, 530. 

Ne . Dr., pr tion against him, 261— 
why conducted by Criminal information in- 
stead of Action, 264—insinuations against 
him by the press and the court, 265—Prece- 
dents in favour of his application for time, 
266—seek to oblige him to bring witnesses to 
all the cases, 269—to increase expences by 
delay, ibid, 275—libel unjustly treated as one 
instead of several, 271— endeavours to excite 
prejudice, 275~—trial comes on, 277—moves 
for a new trial, 300—address to him by the 
judges, 308, 








Novels, 174—their evil tendeneies, 180—by Mr. 
Thackaray, 182—Jane Eyre, &c., 184—Es- 
mond, 185—My Novel, 191—Lady Bird, 197. 


Obedience, when it results from the will, 70. 
Origen, his doctrine concerning the worship of 
the Saints, 59. 


Paul, St., 441—his greatness, 442—lives of him 
lately published, 444—combination of ancient 
religions at the coming of Christ, 448—his 
youth, 450—difficulties of his biography, 451 
- strictness of his belief as a Jew, 454—his 
conversion, 455—his change of name, 457— 
his discourse at Athens, 459, 460—-his spiri- 
tual gifts, 463—his voyage and shipwreck, 
470—different accounts of, 475—his martyr- 
dom, 476—account of it by the Bollandists, 
479—always joined by the Church with St. 
Peter, 481. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his great concession to Catho- 
lics, 92. 

Periodical Literature—the creation of our own 
age, 545—its important influence, 550. 

Peter, St., three works upon his supremacy, 
485—extract from Barrow upon, 493—texts, 
495— under the image of a rock, 498—his su- 
premacy proved by its actual exercise, 502— 
his acts of authority, 504—Primacy under dif- 
ferent heads, 506—no argument against it 
from the resistance by St. Paul, 507 

Poets, their services to religion, 405. 

Portugal, 154—its commercial prosperity and 
maritime discoveries in the Middle Ages, 539. 

Priests, Catholic, in Ireland, 23—their interfcr- 
ence in Elections, 24. 

Protestants, their arguments concerning the 
saints, 61—their one in Tuscany, 211— 
they disperse tracts, 213—a violation of the 
laws of Tuscany, ibid—indifferent to the cha- 
racter of their tools, 247. 


Rights, existing or demanded difference between, 


241. 
Russell, Lord John, would have raked up for- 
gotten statutes against the Hierarchy, 233— 
his decision against the Dorsetshire labourers, 

234—applied to the Madiai’s, 235. 


Saints, the, the inferior honour paid to them, 40 
—communion of, 46—would be out of place in 
the Protestant theory, 53—veneration of them, 
is honour paid to God, 57 

Society of the Friends of Italy, 214—extracts 
from its reports, 215—its objects, 216—open 
attempts to subvert the Papacy, 218, 

Spain, her present great men, 153. 


Tarsus, discription of, 452. 
Thackeray, Mr., his novels, 182. 
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Theil, Erster, his history of commerce, 512. 
Thesiger, Sir. Frederick, 277—his attempts to 
take away the credit of the witnesses, 284. ; 

Toleration, 169-—its limits, 171. 

Transybstantiation in its Catholic truth, the only 
tenable ground, 322—the doctrine gradually 
lost in the Establishment, 323. 

Trade, its connexion with religion, 511—distinc- 
tion between ancient and modern, 515. 

Trial of Dr. Newman, brought on, 277—party- 
spirit of the counsel, ibid—witnesses brought 
forward, 278—opinion of the ‘* Times” con- 
cerning it, 298—new trial moved, 300—tech- 
nical objections, 302—results of the trial, 


307. 
Trotter, Captain, anecdote told by him, 226. 
Truth, the, its importance in itself lost sight of, 


403. 

Trusts, charitable, 407—their commencement, 
ibid—are to be considered purely spiritual, 
410—attempts to bring them under the do- 
minion of the law, 412—how,expended by the 
bishops, 415—by the monasteries, 416--no 
recovery of it at common law, 417—difference 
between trust and contract, 420—how used by 
parliament at the Reformation, 422— Catholic 
trusts then became secret, 424—in the hands 
of the bishops, ibid—administration of, 430. 

Tuscany, its happy condition, 204—attributed by 
Protestants to the legislation of Joseph and 
Leopold, 207—-changes effected by the revo- 
lution, 209—it introduced the Protestant pro- 
pagarda, 210—difference of religions un- 
known, 227—its government puzzled with the 
denominations of Protestantism, 239. 

Tyler, Mr., his arguments concerning the saints, 
53+ 


Tracts for the Times, their influence, 552. 
Univers, the newspaper, attack upon it, 161. 


Venice, 512. 
Veuillet, M. Louis, editor of the Univers, 160, 
Villette, 188, 


Virgin, the Blessed, Christ’s duty to her con- 
tinues, 41—jler part in the dispensation of 
grace, ibid—titles applied to her, 330. 


Wells, Palace of, 353. 

Wellington, Duke of, opinions pronounced upon 
him in youth, 112, 

William of Wykeham, 333. 

= III., anecdotes of, 355, 356. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, his answers before the com- 
mittee, 438. 

Witnesses on Dr. Newman’s trial, 278—Rev. Mr. 
Giotte, ihid—Valente, 279—Principe, ibid— 
Bocchiampo, 280—Mr_ Reynold’s, 281. 
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